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HE revival of the Olympic games at Athens 
by an international athletic meeting dur- 
ing the present month lends a timely inter- 
est to the consideration of the great historic 
contests which will thus be celebrated. 

In the ancient district of Elis, in western 
Peloponnesus, about eight miles from the sea, 
the valley of the Alpheus widens into a well- 
protected plain, where the larger river is joined 
by a smaller, the Cladeus. Mount Cronion 
shuts off the cold winds from the north, and 
the Messenian hills temper the hot blasts from 
the south, while the open country to the west 
admits freely the gentle zephyrs from the 
sea. In this fertile valley, where flourished 
splendid specimens of trees, vines, flax, and 
flowers, praised by an Athenian orator as the 
most beautiful country of Greece, was situ- 
ated Olympia. Such a spot naturally attracted 
the attention of wandering tribes in early 
days. Pelasgians, Phenicians, Ionians, Do- 
rians, Attolians, Acheans, settled there, and 
established shrines for the worship of their 
protecting gods. In this secluded and sacred 
valley various cults flourished side by side, as 
did the Greek olive and the Egyptian palm. 

Each tribe wished for itself the credit of 
having established the festival which drew 
to Olympia the strength, beauty, and intelli- 
gence of all Greece. Some claimed that Zeus 
established the festival to commemorate his 
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success in the contest with Cronus for the 
sovereignty of heaven—a myth which seems 
to point to a Pelasgic origin of the games. 
The Acheans coveted the honor for their 
hero Atreus, and Strabo for the Atolians. 
More widely credited was the belief that the 
games were established by the Cretan Hercu- 
les, who in play challenged his brothers to 
run a race, and to crown the victor with a 
branch of wild olive. To the interest of the 
Dorians was the myth of Apollo outrun- 
ning Hermes and Ares. But such myths do 
not necessarily imply a remote antiquity for 
the events to which they give a poetic color- 
ing. It is more to the point that Homer de- 
scribes several of the contests represented 
afterward in the great national games, and 
that some of them may even be found in 
Egyptian wall-paintings of the second and 
third millennium before Christ. 

It was as revivals of ancient practice that 
the games were admitted at Olympia. As they 
were «remembered,» they wére incorporated 
in the festival. Such arevival took place inthe 
ninth century B. C., under the combined influ- 
ence of Iphitus of Elis, Lycurgus of Sparta, 
and Cleosthenes of Pisa. Not long afterward 
the records of Olympic victories were cher- 
ished so carefully that the winning of the 
foot-race by Corcebus, in 776 B. C., came to 
be considered by many ancient writers the 
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beginning of history; and the measurement 
of time by the quadrennial Olympiads, favored 
by Greek historians and officially sanctioned 
by Roman emperors, has survived in the writ- 
ings of classical archzologists to the present 
day. 

The time for the Olympic festival, like the 
Christian Easter, was dependent upon the 
moon. In accordance with an ancient tradi- 
tion, the festival was held when the moon 
was nearest the summer solstice, at the end 
of June or the beginning of July. With the 
first appearance of the new moon began the 
Hieromenia, or sacred month, during which a 
sacred truce prevailed. Hostilities were sus- 
pended, and no armed soldier could enter the 
territory of Elis, and no assault could be made 
upon a pilgrim, under penalty of a heavy 
fine and excommunication from the temples, 
games, and sacrifices. 

When the precise day for the beginning 
of the festival was determined, peace-heralds 
were despatched months in advance to all the 
cities of Greece. One went northward as far 
as the Propontis and the Black Sea; a second 
eastward to the islands, the coast of Asia 
Minor, to Egypt, and to Syria; and a third 
westward to the Greek colonies in Sicily, 
southern Italy, Gaul, and Spain. In order to 
accomplish this gigantic task it was neces- 
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sary for them to appoint delegates to notify 
the smaller or more distant towns. It was 
important, however, that all Greek cities 
should receive an official announcement of the 
great festival. For the heralds themselves 
the journey was no unpleasant one: repre- 
sentatives of the Olympian Zeus everywhere 
awaited their coming, and were ready to en- 
tertain them. In turn wealthy or influential 
persons from various quarters of the Greek 
world were designated as public guests. 
When they came to Olympia they received 
important privileges, were lodged and feasted 
at public expense, and were given the seats 
of honor at the games. All classes, however, 
flocked to Olympia, some in vessels from 
across the sea, some in chariots or on horse- 
back, while others, like Socrates, made the 
long journey on foot. Those who were not 
guests of honor spread their many-colored 
tents in the plain, while others slept under 
the open sky. 

How many such pilgrims there were is, of 
course, difficult to estimate. The seats of the 
Stadium would have provided for some forty 
thousand, and, though only men were ad- 
mitted, it was often difficult to find a place. 
It was natural that so large and varied an 
assemblage should have furnished some of the 
features of a great fair or exposition. Mer- 
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chants found a ready sale for their wares, and 
there were side-shows for the amusement 
and instruction of the people. Poets recited 
their latest productions, historians read their 
chronicles, and philosophers discoursed upon 
nature and the unseen world. Such a gather- 
ing could not but have a powerful effect in 
strengthening the unity of a people scattered 
far and wide over the ancient world. Here 
they worshiped a common divinity, and recog- 
nized in one another members of the same 
race. But the chief, absorbing interest of the 
festival centered in the athletic games. Lu- 
cian, in his «Anacharsis,» well expresses the 
passion for these contests. The Scythian 
Anacharsis expresses his surprise that the 
best people of Greece could divert themselves 
in seeing men batter each other with blows, 
and throw each other to the ground, and even 
kill each other. To which Solon replies: 
« Were we present at the Olympic, Isthmian, 
or Panathenaic games, you would see in what 
took place that we are not wrong in being so 
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keen for these spectacles. I could not, on my 
honor, give you any idea of the pleasure of 
being seated in the midst of an enthusiastic 
audience, and of seeing the bravery of the 
athletes, the beauty of their bodies, their 
admirable poses, their marvelous agility, 
their indefatigable force, their daring, their 

rivalry, their invincible courage, 

their incessant efforts for vic- 

(s. tory. I am sure that you would 

e=) shout and applaud, and not cease 
| to shower them with praise.» 

For many years the contests 
consisted only of foot-races, until 
in 708 B.C. wrestling and the pen- 
tathlon were introduced. During 
the seventh century the « memo- 
ries» of the authorities at Olym- 
pia seem to have been quickened, 
for we then find introduced box- 
ing (688 B. C.), the four-horse 
chariot-race (680 
B.C.), the horse- 
races and the pan- 
cratium (648 B. C.); 
also the following 
contests for boys: 
foot-races and wres- 
tling (632 B. c.), the 
pentathlon (628 RB. 
c.), and boxing (616 
B.C.). These heavy 
contests mark this 
century as one 
which set special 
value upon mus- 
cular force and endurance. 

In the sixth century were introduced the 
hoplitodromos, or warriors’ race (520 B. C.), 
and the soon abandoned chariot-race with 
mules (500 B. c.); in the fifth, the races for 
mares (496 B. Cc.) and for two-horse chariots 
(408 B.c.); in the fourth, the contest for 
heralds and trumpeters (896 B. C.), and 
chariot-races with four colts (384 B. C.); later, 
the chariot-race for two colts (268 B. C.), the 
race with mounted colts (256 B. c.), and the 
pancratium for boys (200 B. ¢c.). Musical 
contests were introduced by Nero A. D. 68. 
The Olympic festival was celebrated with 
great magnificence by the Romans until 394 
A. D., when, under Theodosius, it was finally 
abolished. 

The preparation for these games was in 
itself a laborious undertaking. The magis- 
trates and priests at Olympia, an elaborate 
organization, had charge of the festival as a 
whole, the regulation of the crowd, the sacri- 
fices, processions, and feasts. The contestants 
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were obliged to qualify a year in advance, and, 
unless already famed as victors, to present 
themselves in the gymnasium at Olympia 
thirty days before the festival. There were 
several conditions for qualification. The con- 
testant must be a free-born Greek who had 
not committed sacrilege or murder. If he 
belonged to a state which had broken the 
Olympic truce, he could not enter the con- 
tests until the state had paid the fine. He 
had to swear before the statue of Zeus Hor- 
kios that he had undergone the required 
ten months of training and would obey the 
rules of the games. These regulations seem 
to imply that contestants were sometimes 
inclined to sell the contests, to take unfair 
advantage of their opponents, and to corrupt 
the judges. 

The Hellanodicz, or judges, were ten in 
number, selected by lot from the ten tribes 
of Elis. They entered upon their office ten 
months before the festival. They were first 
schooled in the traditions and regulations of 
the games, then studied the capacities of the 
athletes while they were still in training. 
They had to decide upon the qualifications of 
the contestants, make up the program of the 
games, supervise the preparation of the scene 
of contest, act 
as judges in the 
games, and dis- 
tributethe prizes. 
It was a position 
of honor and dis- 
tinction. They 
same to the con- 
tests clad in pur- 
ple robes, and sat 
in a tribune op- 
posite the finish of the races in the Stadium 
or Hippodrome. They seem to have subdivided 
the function of judging, but at least three 
were present to judge in every contest. 
Their decisions were usually final, but an ap- 
peal might be carried to the Olympic senate. 
They were assisted in the execution of their 
commands by a large and well-organized body 
of police. 

The duration and order of the festival have 
not yet been definitely determined. In the 
earliest contests, when events were limited 
and contests few, the games took place in 
a single day. But as the festival assumed 





greater dimensions it extended over several 
days. It has been convenient to assume five 
days in all: the first occupied with a sacrifice 
to Zeus, the final classification of the contes- 
tants, and the administration of the oath to 
athletes, trainers, and judges; the second with 
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the events in which only boys took part; the 
third with the men’s foot-races, wrestling, 
boxing, and the pancratium; the fourth with 
the horse- and chariot-races, followed by the 
pentathlon and the hoplitodromos; and the 
fifth with the distribution of prizes, proces- 
sions, sacrifices, and banquets. 

The contests for men and boys took place 
in the Stadium, the chariot- and horse-races in 
the adjoining Hippodrome. These structures 
were in immediate connection with the Altis, 
or sacred inclosure, which was peopled with 
statues and contained the temple and great 
altar of Zeus, the Herzeum, the Metroum, the 
treasuries, and other buildings. As the athletes 
and judges enter- 
ed the vaulted 
tunnel leading to 
thelong rectangu- 
lar Stadium they 
passed a series of 
statues of Zeus, 
called Zanes, sol- 
emncounselorsof good 
faith, for they were 
erected from the fines 
of those who had in- 
fringed the regula- 
tions. 

From the first faint 
glimmer of early dawn 
the populace began 
to assemble, the first 
comers securing seats 
as near as possible to 
the section reserved 
for the judges and 





















4 public guests. At sun- 
Wa AgiT rise all were in their 
Weep ece| places. The herald 
HH with a loud voice sum- 


moned the athletes, 
who had already laid 
aside their garments 
and appeared stripped 
for the race. The lots for places had been 
already cast. The public crier then announced 
the names and countries of the contestants, 
and the judges again warned unworthy candi- 
dates to retire. 

The foot-races were three in number, called 
respectively the dromos or stadion, the diau- 
los, and the dolichos, according as the course 
was traversed once, twice, or a number of 
times. The dromos was a straightaway dash 
of about two hundred yards, or exactly 192.27 
meters. A long line of flagstones, grooved so 
as to be firmly gripped by the feet, was laid 
at each end of the course. This permitted 
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the finish for both long and short races to take 
place at the same end of the Stadium. Along 
these flagstones posts were erected, dividing 
the line so that twenty runners might start 
at once; for there seems to have been an all- 
comers’ race, from which the victors were 
selected to contend on the following day in 
groups of four. Thus, as Pausanias says, the 
« person who is crowned with the race in the 
Stadion will go off with two victories.» The 
vase-paintings show two, three, four, or more 
runners with swinging arms dashing toward 
the goal. The speed of these short-distance 
runners could not be made a matter of record. 
If they «ran so fast as to be invisible » to the 
spectators, the feat was. marvelous indeed, 
for the track was laid with a heavy coating 
of sand. The diaulos was not a straightaway 
race, but involved a quick turn at the farther 
end of the course, and a return to the start- 
ing-point. The dolichos was a long race, the 
length of which is variously stated as six, 
seven, eight, twelve, twenty, and twenty-four 
stadia. At the longest this race did not reach 
three miles, but the quick turns and heavy sand 
made it a contest in endurance of quite differ- 
ent character from running the same distance 
on a modern cinder-track. Such physical en- 
durance proved most useful at times, as when 
Phidippides, sent to notify the Spartans of the 
approach of the Persians, ran from Athens to 
Sparta and back (135 miles) in two days. But 
all the feats recorded of long-distance run- 
ners in Greece have been eclipsed by the six 
days’ running- and walking-matches of modern 
times. The military value of speed was recog- 
nized in the Olympic festival by the hoplito- 
dromos, or race for armed soldiers, who ran 
the length of the course and back in heavy 
armor. At first they seem to have carried the 
helmet, spear, shield, and greaves, but later 
the vase-paintings indicate that only helmets 
and shields were carried. Twenty-five brazen 
shields were preserved in the temple of Zeus 
for this purpose. 

The races for boys were not a revival of 
ancient usage, but were instituted by the 
people of Elis «because the idea pleased 
them.» These races were over a shorter course 
than that for the men, as were also the races 
for young girls. The races for girls were not 
a portion of the great Zeus festival, but took 
place under the auspices of the goddess Hera 
on another occasion. Pausanias thus de- 
scribes them: «Every fourth year sixteen ma- 
trons weave a shawl for Hera, and the same 
number preside over the games. And the con- 
test is a race for maidens of various ages. In 
the first race are the youngest, and next those 
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slightly older, and last of all the eldest. And 
they all run with their hair down their back, 
a short tunic below the knee, and their right 
shoulder bare to the breast. They use in this 
contest the regular race-course in Olympia, 
but make it a sixth part of a stade shorter. 
And the victors receive crowns of olive and 
part of the heifer sacrificed to Hera, and 
paintings of them are made for Hera. And 
the sixteen matrons who preside over the 
games have as many handmaids. They trace 
this contest of the maidens back to ancient 
times, saying that Hippodameia, in gratitude 
to Hera for her marriage with Pelops, selected 
sixteen matrons, and in concert with them in- 
augurated these games to Hera.» This festival 
in a measure atoned to the women for their 
exclusion from the games of the men. In the 
Zeus festival the women from the other side 
of the Alpheus could hear the shouts of male 
voices, but could see nothing. Of their sex 
only the priestess of Demeter was present, 
seated in solitary grandeur on a white mar- 
ble altar opposite the judges. 

Severer and more dangerous, but more 
popular, were the contests in wrestling, box- 
ing, and the pancratium. Wrestling, however, 
since the days of mythical Theseus, had ceased 
to be a contest of brute force, and had be- 
come a trial of skill. Pindar praised the victor 
Epharmostus as being « deft-handed, nimble- 
limbed, with the light of valor in his eyes»; 
and Plutarch regarded wrestling as the most 
scientific of all the games. Quickness of eye 
to detect a weakness in the stand of the op- 
ponent, activity in the use of arms and body 
and legs, and the timely application of mus- 
cular strength, brought into play a harmony 
of athletic qualities which made the contest 
an object of beauty to the plastic mind of the 
Greeks. Few were the restrictions, such as 
the rules against striking and biting; many 
were the stratagems which were permitted, 
such as choking, squeezing, tripping, clam- 
bering upon an opponent’s back, or breaking 
his fingers. Thrice must an opponent throw 
his adversary so that both shoulders touched 
the ground before he could be declared vic- 
tor; and if we may judge from the figured 
representations, the final overthrow was by 
no means a gentle act. 

Boxing was a brutal contest, more danger- 
ous and bloody than the modern prize-fight. 
iven in Homeric days the fists were bound 
about with heavy thongs of ox-hide, and to 
these in later times were added knobs and 
plates of metal. The skill with which the 
brutal blows were inflicted, parried, and 
dodged received general applause, but the 
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consequences were disfigured ears, broken 
noses, and not infrequently death. Boxing 
was to the ancients an important military ex- 
ercise, and in the Olympic festival should not 
be judged as if it were mere sport. Wrestling 
and boxing were combined in the event called 
the pancratium. This was a severer and more 
comprehensive test of agility and strength 
than wrestling alone, but less brutal than the 
boxing-match, since it was fought without the 
VoL. LI.— 102. 


gloves. In this contest the boxing seems to 
have been preliminary to the wrestling. It was 
a fight for a grip; hence the hands and wrists 
were free and the fists were not clenched. All 
the arts of the boxer were demanded except 
his vicious blows. As soon as the contestant 
could reach his adversary at close quarters 
the wrestling began. Then all the arts of 
the wrestler were called into play. Besides 
ordinary wrestling, the pancratiasts seem to 
809 
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have continued the contest when both parties 
were lying on the ground. This introduced 
new elements of difficulty and new tests of 
endurance. The contest was not ended until 
one of the parties admitted himself van- 
quished. No wonder that such contests some- 
times lasted until late in the night. 

The mythopoetic fancy of the Greeks attrib- 
uted many feats of strength to these heavy 
athletes. Milo of Croton had such strength 
in his hands and wrists that no one could move 
his little finger. He could hold a pomegranate 
uninjured in his hand while his antagonists 
endeavored to wrest it from his grasp. Thea- 
genes of Thasos, the winner of fourteen hun- 
dred crowns for boxing and the pancratium, 
when only nine years of age carried on his 
shoulders from the market-place to his home 
the bronze statue of a god. Melancomas stood 
two days with outstretched limbs, and Polyd- 
amas with one hand stopped a chariot at full 
speed, held up the wildest steer by its hind 
leg, and overcame a lion. Polydamas is said 
to have sustained for some time a falling 
grotto, but finally succumbed, and was crushed 
to death. 

If in the preceding events the specialists 
came off victorious, the general athlete found 
his opportunity in the pentathlon. This con- 
sisted of jumping, discus- and spear-throwing, 
running, and wrestling. It required agility, 
accuracy, speed, and strength in harmoni- 
ous development, and produced, according 
to Aristotle, the «most beautiful» athletes. 
Jumping, of which various kinds were prac- 
tised by the Greeks, appeared in the great 
games as the long jump. Figured representa- 
tions show sometimes a standing long jump, 
but more frequently a running long jump. In 
both cases the athlete carries in his hands 
the halteres (stones shaped somewhat like the 
modern dumb-bell), with which assistance the 
length of the jump was materially increased. 
The distance was marked by a pickax and 
measured by a tape-line. The attainments of 
Greek athletes in this event—fifty-five feet 
jumped by Phayllus of Croton, and fifty-two 
feet by Chionis, recorded without dispute by 
several ancient authors—render it probable 
that more than a single jump was involved. 
As the world’s record for the running long 
jump in modern times is only twenty-three 
feet seven inches, it has been suggested that 
the «hop, step, and jump » (still practised by 
Greek youth) may have been the kind of jump 
which occurred in the Olympic games. If this 
were the case, the record of Phayllus would 
not be incredible. 

Discus-throwing was a later and more re- 
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fined form of hurling the stone. In Homeric 
times, and even at Olympia, a stone or mass 
of iron was first used for the purpose. This 
was held by a leathern thong, swung in a 
circle, and hurled as far as possible. A cir- 
cular or lenticular disk of bronze was used at 
least as early as the beginning of the fifth 
century. A standard weight must, of course, 
be assumed for the great games. A discus 
now in the British Museum, which seems to 
have been used, weighs eleven pounds nine 
ounces; but whether this was the standard 
weight or not is not definitely known. The 
thrower took his stand upon a slight eleva- 
tion of limited circumference, where he could 
have a secure foothold and was prevented 
from running; then, with a swing of the arm 
and a corresponding movement of the whole 
body, he hurled the discus as far as possible. 
The value of the body movement was recog- 
nized by the sculptor Myron in his famous 
statue «The Discobolus,» and is understood 
by the modern athlete when he swings the 
hammer, or even when he makes a drive at 
golf. As for records at discus-throwing, 
Phayllus, again, is said to have thrown the 
discus ninety-five feet. 

In spear-throwing accuracy, and not dis- 
tance, was the consideration. This is usually 
assumed by writers on this subject, though 
with some uncertainty. We may here recall 
Pindar’s «Ode to Xenophon of Corinth,» a 
victor in the pentathlon at Olympia, in which 
he says: «But for me, who am to hurl 
straight the whirling javelin, it is not meet 
to spend beside the mark my store of darts.» 
Here is distinctly implied hurling the javelin 
at a mark; also the use of the ankyle, a de- 
vice by means of which the javelin received 
a rotary motion. 

Running and wrestling were occasionally 
unnecessary, since the prize was awarded to 
the winner of three of the five events. 

The most brilliant and exciting contests of 
the festival were the chariot- and horse-races. 
They took place in the Hippodrome, adjoining 
the Stadium. The structure itself no longer 
exists, and we are dependent upon analogous 
buildings and upon literature for its recon- 
struction. The portion immediately adjoining 
the Altis was an artificial embankment, with 
seats backing against those of the Stadium. 
Farther on the rolling slope formed a natural 
stand for the spectators. The dimensions of 
the Hippodrome are not definitely known, but 
are put with some probability at two stadia in 
length and about six hundred feet in breadth. 
As with the races in the Stadium, the chariot- 
and horse-races also involved a sharp turn, so 
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that the course was traversed several times 
before the finish. Pindar, in his «Ode to 
Arcesilas,» speaks of the « twelve swift turns 
of the sacred course.» The relative positions 
of the chariots at the start were determined 
by lot; but as there was a natural difference 
between the inside and the outside track, this 
difference was neutralized by a device in the 
manner of starting, invented by Clecetas. 
This is described by Pausanias as in shape 
like the prow of a ship, with partitioned 
stalls, in which the chariots and horses took 
their stand. In front of the chariots was 
extended a rope. First the ropes on the ex- 
tremities were slackened, and when the horses 
stationed there advanced as far as the horses 
in the second stalls, then the ropes there were 
slackened, and so on until all started fair at 
the beak. This shows that a number of char- 
iots started together; how many is uncertain. 
When Pindar speaks of the forty charioteers 
who fell in the Pythian contest in which Ar- 
cesilas conquered, he is not at variance with 
Sophocles, who relates that ten chariots then 
started together; for the races were doubt- 
less run in heats. Alcibiades alone sent seven 
chariots to Olympia, winning the first, second, 
and fourth prizes. 

In the chariot-race the skill of the driver 
told far more than the speed of the horses. 
After the trumpet had sounded and the bronze 
dolphin had been lowered and the bronze eagle 
raised as a signal for the start, his cool head 
in the first bolt for the lead, and amid the 
dust-clouds of the course and at the taraxip- 
pos, —-that terror of horses, the turning-post, 
—often guided slower horses with success to 
the finish, where beside the judges stood a 
statue of Hippodameia holding a fillet for the 
victor. Long after the quadriga had ceased 
to be used in active warfare the chariot-race 
flourished in the great national games. It 
was the event in which the rich and power- 
ful, princes and kings, took part, and some- 
times themselves appeared as charioteers. 
There are many memorials of these victories 
in Greek vase-paintings, coins, and gems, 
varying in character from serious represen- 
tations of an actual race to allegorical and 
symbolic scenes in which Cupids and winged 
Victories are the charioteers. 

The horse-race, in its various forms, was 
later in making its appearance as an Olympic 
event. This seems to have been due to the 
fact that little use was made of cavalry in 
Greek armies before the Persian wars. But 
from time immemorial the horse had been 
an object of admiration, and that the horse 
should contend in the Olympic races seemed 
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in no way derogatory to the dignity of the 
festival. In this contest it was less the skill 
of the rider than the speed of the horse of 
which account was taken. The rider may have 
been dashed to the ground, as was the case 
with Phidolas, and yet his horse ran around 
and around the course to the finish, and stood 
before the judges and received the prize. 
Victorious horses had bronze statues raised 
to them within the sacred inclosure at Olym- 
pia, odes were sung in their honor, and costly 
monuments erected over their graves. 

There is little to be said of the contests of 
heralds and trumpeters. Clear, far-reaching 
voices and strong lungs were required of those 
who announced to the thousands in the Stadium 
and Hippodrome the names of the contesting 
parties, and who gave the signals for the 
races. These men contested for a prize. It 
was not a musical contest, but a competition 
in strength of voice and lungs. 

Immediately after each contest the suc- 
cessful athlete appeared before the judges 
and received a palm-branch, and his name 
was heralded before the assembled throng. 
But at the close of all the contests, on the 
final day of the festival, the much-coveted 
prizes were distributed. Into the Altis at 
early morning streamed the long, joyous pro- 
cession, headed by the judges, the religious 
and civil authorities, and the public guests, es- 
corting the now brilliantly clad athletes and 
the victorious horses bedecked with flowers. 
The song they sang was a psalm of victory 
by Archilochus, which began: « Hail to thee, 
powerful Hercules, conqueror in the games, 
and to thee also, lolaus, both famed for 
the spear! Tenella, tenella! All hail to the 
victor!» A little boy from the priestly class 
had already cut with a golden knife some 
branches from the olive-tree planted by Her- 
cules, and crowns made from these branches 
had been exposed in the temple of Hera upon 
a beautiful chryselephantine table made by 
Colotes. The crowns were then brought to the 
temple of Zeus, where before the representa- 
tives of all Greece the judges, clad in purple, 
crowned the heads of the victorious athletes. 
This Olympic crown, as the supreme reward of 
Greek ambition, is well expressed in the story 
of Diagoras. Himself a victor in the games, 
he returned in his old age to Olympia with 
his two sons. Both bore off a prize, then ran 
and caught their father on their shoulders 
as the crowd of pilgrims pelted them with 
flowers. «Die, Diagoras,» they cried; «for 
thou hast nothing more to live for!» Witha 
sigh of joy the old man expired. 

The crowning at Olympia did not end the 
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victors’ glory. Their statues were made by 
the most famous sculptors, their portraits 
painted by the most skilful artists, their deeds 
glorified in verse. They were feasted and 
maintained at public expense, received seats 


of honor at the theater, and were cherished 
as gods in the hearts of their countrymen. As 
Pindar has well expressed it, « He that over- 
cometh hath, because of the games, a sweet 
tranquillity throughout his life forevermore.» 


Allan Marquand. 
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OLYMPIA TO-DAY. 


ARBORICIDE. 


WORD of grief to me erewhile: 
Ih. We have cut the oak down in our isle. 


And I said: « Ye have bereaven 
The song-thrush and the bee, 

And the fisher-boy at sea 

Of his sea-mark in the even; 

And gourds of cooling shade, to lie 
Within the sickle’s sound; 

And the old sheep-dog’s saffron eye 
Of sleep on duty’s ground; 

And poets of their tent 

And quiet tenement. 

Ah, impious! who so paid 

Such fatherhood, and made 

Of murmurous immortality a cargo and a trade.» 


For the hewn oak 


a century fair, 


A wound in earth, an ache in air. 


And I said: « No pillared height 
With a summer dais over, 

Where a dryad fled her lover 
Through the long arcade of light; 
Nor ’neath Arcturus rolleth more, 
Since the loud leaves are gone, 
3etween the shorn cliff and the shore, 
Pan’s organ antiphon. 

"T was nameless envy fed 

This blow at grandeur’s head: 
Some green reproach o’erdue, 
Degenerate men! ye drew, 


That for his too plain heavenliness our Socrates ye slew.» 


Louise Imogen Guiney. 
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X. 


HUS, with the end of the honeymoon, what- 

ever hopesor illusions George Tressady had 
allowed himself in marrying were already much 
bedimmed. His love-dream had been meager 
and ordinary enough; but even so, it had not 
maintained itself. 

Nevertheless, such impressions and emo- 
tions pass. The iron fact of marriage out- 
stays them, tends always to modify, and, at 
first, to conquer them. 

Upon the Tressadys’ return to London, 
Letty, at any rate, endeavored to forget her 
great defeat of the honeymoon in the excite- 
ment of furnishing the house in Brook street. 
Certainly there could be no question, in spite of 
all her high speech to Miss Tulloch and others, 
that in her first encounter with Lady Tressady, 
Lady Tressady had won easily. Letty had for- 
gotten to reckon on the hard realities of the 
filial relation, and could only think of them now 
partly with exasperation, partly with despair. 

Lady Tressady, however, was for the mo- 
ment somewhat subdued, and on the return of 
the young people to town she did her best to 
propitiate Letty. In Letty’s eyes, indeed, her 
offense was beyond reparation; but for the 
moment there was outward amity at least 
between them, which for Letty meant chiefly 
that she was conscious of making all her pur- 
chases for the house and planning all her 
housekeeping arrangements under a constant 
critical inspection, and, moreover, that she 
was liable to find all her afternoon teas with 
particular friends, or those persons of whom 
she wished to make particular friends, broken 
up by the advent of the over-dressed and 
berouged lady, who first put the guests to 


flight, and was then out of temper because 
they fled. 

Meanwhile George found the Shapetsky 
matter extremely harassing. He put on a 
clever lawyer; but Shapetsky would have 
scorned to be overmatched by anybody else’s 
abilities, and very little abatement could be ob- 
tained. Moreover, the creditor’s temper had 
been roughened by asomewhat unfortunate let- 
ter that George had written in a hurry from 
Ferth, and he showed every sign of carrying 
matters with as high a hand as possible. 

At the same time George was discovering, 
like any other landowner, how easy it is to talk 
of selling land, how difficult to sell it. The 
buyer who would once have bought was not 
now forthcoming; the few people who nibbled 
were, naturally, thinking more of their own 
purses than of Tressady’s; and George grew 
red with indignation over some of the offers 
submitted to him by his country solicitor. With 
the payment of a first large instalment to 
Shapetsky out of his ordinary account, he 
began to be really pressed for money, just as 
the expenses of the Brook street settling-in 
were at their height. This pecuniary strain 
had a marked effect upon him. It brought 
out certain features of character which he 
no doubt inherited from his father. Old Sir 
William had always shown a scrupulous and 
petty temper in money matters. He could 
not increase his possessions: for that he had 
apparently neither brains nor judgment; nor 
could he even protect himself from the more 
serious losses of business, for George, when 
he succeeded, found heavy debts in existence 
—mortgages on the pits and so forth. But 
as the head of a household Sir William 
showed extraordinary tenacity and spirit in 
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the defense of his petty cash; and the exas- 
perating extravagance of the wife whom, in 
a moment of infatuation, he had been cajoled 
into marrying intensified and embittered a 
natural characteristic. 

George so far resembled him that both at 
school and college he had been a rather care- 
ful and abstemious boy. Probably the spec- 
tacle of his mother’s adventures had revealed 
to him very early the humiliations of the 
debtor. At any rate, during his four years 
abroad he had never exceeded the modest 
yearly sum he had reserved for himself on 
leaving England; and the frugality of his 
personal expenditure had counted for some- 
thing in the estimates formed of him during 
his travels by competent persons. 

Nevertheless, at this beginning of house- 
hold life he was still young and callow in all 
that concerned the management of money; 
and it had never occurred to him that his 
somewhat uncertain income of about four 
thousand a year would not be amply sufficient 
for anything that he and Letty might need— 
for housekeeping, for children,—if children 
came, for political expenses, and even for 
those supplementary presents to his mother 
which he had all along recognized as inevi- 
table. Now, however, what with the difficulty 
he found in settling the Shapetsky affair, 
what with Letty’s demands for the house, and 
his revived dread of what his mother might 
be doing, together with his overdrawn account 
and the position of his colliery property, a 
secret fear of embarrassment and disaster 
began to torment him, the offspring of a 
temperament which had never, perhaps, pos- 
sessed any real buoyancy. 

Occasionally, under the stimulus of this 
fear, he would leave the House of Commons 
on a Wednesday or Saturday afternoon, walk 
to Warwick Square, and appear precipitately 
in his mother’s drawing-room, for the purpose 
of examining the guests—or possible harpies 
—who might be gathered there. He did his 
best once or twice to dislodge the «singer 
fellow »—an elderly gentleman with a flabby 
face and long hair, who seemed to George to 
be equally boneless, physically and morally. 
Nevertheless, he was not to be dislodged. 
The singer, indeed, treated the young legis- 
lator with a mixture of deference and artistic 
condescension which was amusing or enrag- 
ing, as one chose to take it. And once when 
George attempted very plain language with 
his mother, Lady Tressady went into hysterics, 
and vowed that she would not be parted from 
her friends, not even by the brutality of 
young married people who had everything 


they wanted, while she was a poor lone 
widow whose life was not worth living. The 
whole affair was, so to speak, sordidly in- 
nocent. Mr. Fullerton—such was the gentle- 
man’s name—wanted creature comforts and 
occasional loans; Lady Tressady wanted com- 
pany, compliments, and « musical sketches » 
for her little tea-parties. Mrs. Fullerton was 
as ready as her husband to supply the two 
former; and even the children, a fair-haired, 
lethargic crew, painfully hke their boneless 
father, in Tressady’s opinion, took their share 
in the general exploitation of Tressady’s 
mama. Lady Tressady, meanwhile, posed as 
the benefactor of genius in distress, and 
vowed, moreover, that « poor dear Fullerton » 
was in no way responsible for her recent mis- 
fortunes. The «reptile,» and the «reptile » 
only, was to blame. 

After one of these skirmishes with his 
mother, George, ruffled and disgusted, took 
his way home, to find Letty eagerly engaged in 
choosing silk curtains for the drawing-room. 

«Qh, how lucky!» she cried when she saw 
him. «Now you can help me decide—such a 
business! » 

And she led him into the drawing-room, 
where lengths of pink and green brocade 
were pinned against the wall in conspicuous 
places. 

George admired, and gave his verdict in 
favor of a particular green. Then he stooped 
to read the ticket on the corner of the pattern, 
and his face fell. 

«How much will you want of this stuff, 
Letty ?» he asked her. 

« Oh! for the two rooms, nearly fifty yards,» 
said Letty, carelessly, opening another bundle 
of patterns as she spoke. 

«It is twenty-six shillings a yard,» said 
George, rather gloomily, as he fell, tired, into 
an arm-chair. 

« Well, yes, it is dear. But then it is so 
good that it will last an age. I think I must 
have some of it for the sofa, too,» said Letty, 
pondering. 

George made no reply. 

Presently Letty looked up. 

« Why, George—George, what is the mat- 
ter? Don’t you want anything pretty for this 
room? You never take any interest in it 
at all.» 

«I’m only thinking, darling, what fortunes 
the upholsterers must make,» said George, 
his hands penthouse over his eyes. 

Letty pouted and flushed. The next minute 
she came to sit on the edge of his chair. She 
was dressed—rather over-dressed, perhaps— 
in a pale blue gown whereof the inventive 
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ruffles and laces pleased her own critical 
mind extremely. George, well accustomed 
by now to the items in his mother’s bills, felt 
uncomfortably, as he looked at the elegance 
beside him, that it was a question of guineas 
—many guineas. Then he hated himself for 
not simply admiring her—his pretty little 
bride—in her new finery. What was wrong 
with him? This beastly money had put every- 
thing awry. 

Letty guessed shrewdly at what was the 
matter. She bit her lip, and looked ready to 
cry. 

«Well, it is hard,» she said in a low, 
emphatic voice, «that we can’t please our- 
selves in a few trifles of this sort—when one 
thinks why! » 

George took her hand and kissed it affec- 
tionately. 

« Darling, only just for a little—till I get 
out of this brute’s clutches. There are 
such pretty, cheap things nowadays—are n’t 
there?» 

«Qh! if you want to have a South Kensing- 
ton drawing-room,» said Letty, indignantly, 
« with fourpenny muslin curtains and art pots, 
you can do that for nothing. But I’d rather 
go back to horsehair and a mahogany table 
in the middle at once.» 

«You need n’t wear ‘greenery-yallery) 
gowns, you know,» said George, laughing; 
« that’s the one unpardonable thing. Though, 
if you did wear them, you ’d become them.» 

And he held her at arm’s length that he 
might properly admire her new dress. 

Letty, however, was not to be flattered out 
of her lawful dues in the matter of curtains 
that Lady Tressady’s debts might be paid 
the sooner. She threw herself into a long 
wrestle with George, half angry, half plain- 
tive, and in the end she wrung out of him 
much more considerable matters than the 
brocades originally in dispute. Then George 
went down to his study, pricked in his con- 
science, and vaguely sore with Letty. Why? 
Women in his eyes were made for silken gauds 
and trinkets: it was the price that men were 
bound to pay them for their society. He had 
watched the same sort of process that had 
now been applied to himself many times al- 
ready in one or more of the Anglo-Indian 
households with which he had grown famil- 
lar, and had been philosophically amused by 
it. But the little comedy, transferred to his 
own hearth, seemed somehow to have lost 
humor and point. 


STILL, with two young people under thirty, 
just entering upon that fateful second act of 


. 


the play of life which makes or mars us all, 
moments of dissatisfaction and depression— 
even with Shapetskys and Lady Tressadys in 
the background—were but rare specks in the 
general sum of pleasure. George had fallen 
once more under the parliamentary illusion 
as soon as he was again within reach of the 
House of Commons and in frequent contact 
with Fontenoy. The link between him and his 
strange leader grew daily stronger as they sat 
side by side through some hard-fought weeks 
of supply, throwing the force of their little 
group now on the side of the government, now 
on that of the opposition, always vigilant, and 
often successful. George became necessary to 
Fontenoy in a hundred ways, for the younger 
man had a mass of connaissances, —to use the 
irreplaceable French word, —the result of his 
more: normal training and his four years of 
intelligent travel, which Fontenoy was almost 
wholly without. Many a blunder did George 
save his chief; and no one could have offered 
his brains for the picking with a heartier 
good will. On the other hand, the instinctive 
strength and acuteness of Fontenoy’s judg- 
ment were unmatched, according to Tres- 
sady’s belief, in the House of Commons. He 
was hardly ever deceived in a man, or in the 
significant points of a situation. His followers 
never dreamed of questioning his verdict on a 
point of tactics. They followed him blindly; 
and if the gods sent defeat, no one blamed 
Fontenoy. But in success his grunt of ap- 
proval or congratulation rewarded the curled 
young aristocrats who made the nucleus of 
his party as nothing else did; while none of 
his band ever affronted or overrode him with 
impunity. He wielded a natural kingship, 
and the more battered and gnarled became 
his physical presence, the more remarkable 
was his moral ascendancy. 

One discouragement, however, he and his 
group suffered during the weeks between 
Easter and Whitsuntide. They were hungry 
for battle, and the best of the battle was for 
the moment denied them; for, owing to a 
number of controverted votes in supply and 
the slipping in of two or three inevitable de- 
bates on pressing matters of current interest, 
the second reading of the Maxwell bill was 
postponed till after Whitsuntide, when it was 
certainly to take precedence. There was a 
good deal of grumbling in the House, led by 
Fontenoy; but the government could only 
vow that they had no choice, and that their 
adversaries could not possibly be more eager 
to fight than they were to be fought. 

Life, then, on this public side, though not 
so keen as it would be presently, was still rich 
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and stirring. Meanwhile society showed it- 
self gracious to the bride and bridegroom. 
Letty’s marriage had made her unusually 
popular for the time with her own acquain- 
tance. For it might be called success; yet 
it was not of too dazzling a degree. What, 
therefore, with George’s public and parlia- 
mentary relations, the calls of officials, the 
attentions of personal friends, and the good 
offices of Mrs. Watton, who was loftily de- 
termined to «launch» her niece, Letty was 
always well pleased with the look of her hall 
table and the cards upon it when she returned 
home in her new brougham from her after- 
noon round. She left them there for George 
to see, and it delighted her particularly if 
Lady Tressady came in during the interval. 
Meanwhile they dined with many folk, 
and made preliminary acquaintance with 
the great ones of the land. Letty’s vanity 
swelled within her as she read over the list 
of her engagements. Nevertheless, she often 
came home from her dinner-parties flat and 
disappointed. She did not feel that she made 
way; and she found herself constantly watch- 
ing the triumphs of other women with annoy- 
ance or perplexity. What was wrong with 
her? Her dress was irreproachable, and, 
stirred by this great roaring world, she re- 
called for it the little airs and graces she had 
almost ceased to spend on George. But she 
constantly found herself, as she thought, 
neglected; while the slightest word or look of 
some happy person in a simple gown, near by, 
had power to bring about her that flattering 
crowd of talkers and of courtiers for which 


. Letty pined. 


The Maxwells called very early on the 
newly wedded pair, and left an invitation 
to dinner with their cards. But, to Letty’s 
chagrin, she and George were already en- 
gaged for the evening named, and when they 
duly presented themselves at St. James’s 
Square on a Sunday afternoon, it was to find 
that the Maxwells were in the country. 
Once or twice in some crowded room Letty 
or George had a few hurried words with 
Lady Maxwell, and Marcella would try to 
plan a meeting. But what with her engage- 
ments and theirs, nothing that she suggested 
could be done. 

«Ah, well, after Whitsuntide,» she said, 
smiling to Letty one evening that they had 
interchanged a few words of polite regret on 
the stairs at some official party, «I will write 
to you in the country, if I may. Ferth Place, 
is it not?» 

«No,» said Letty, with easy dignity; « we 
shall not be at home—not at first, at any 





rate. Weare going for two or three days to 
Mrs. Allison, at Castle Luton.» 

«Are you? You will have a pleasant time. 
Such a glorious old house! » 

And Lady Maxwell swept on; not so fast, 
however, but that she found time to have a 
few words of parliamentary chat with Tres- 
sady on the landing. 

Letty made her little speech about Castle 
Luton with a delightful sense of playing the 
rare and favored part. Nothing in her Lon- 
don career, so far, had pleased her so much 
as Mrs. Allison’s call and Mrs. Allison’s invi- 
tation. For although, on the few occasions 
when she had seen this gentle, white-haired 
lady, Letty had never felt for one moment at 
ease with her, still there could be no question 
that Mrs. Allison was, socially, distinction it- 
self. She had a following among all parties. 

«For although she was Fontenoy’s friend and 
inspirer, a strong Churchwoman, and a great 
aristocrat, she had that delicate, long-de- 
scended charm which shuts the lions’ mouths, 
and makes it possible for certain women to 
rule in any company. Even those who were 
most convinced that the Mrs. Allisons of this 
world are the chief obstacles in the path of 
progress deliberated when they were asked to 
Castle Luton, and fell—protesting. And for 
a certain world, high-born, cultivated, and 
virtuous, she was almost a figure of legend, 
so wide-spread was the feeling she inspired, 
and so many were the associations and recol- 
lections that clustered about her. 

So that when her cards, those of her son, 
Lord Ancoats, and a little accompanying note 
in thin French handwriting, — Mrs. Allison had 
been brought up in Paris, —arrived, Letty had 
a start of pleasure. «To meet a few friends 
of mine»—that meant, of course, one of the 
parties. She supposed it was Lord Fontenoy’s 
doing. He was said to ask whom he would to 
Castle Luton. Under the influence of this 
idea, at any rate, she bore herself much 
more graciously than before toward her hus- 
band’s chief —a change which made Fontenoy 
uncomfortable. 

The week before Whitsuntide happened to 
be one of special annoyance for Tressady. 
His reports from Ferth were steadily more 
discouraging; his attempts to sell his land 
made no way; and he saw plainly that, if he 
was to keep their London life going, to pro- 
vide for Shapetsky’s claims, and to give Letty 
what she wanted for renovations at Ferth, he 
would have to sell some of the very small list 
of good securities left him by his father. 
Most young men in his place, perhaps, would 

have taken such a thing with indifference; he 
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brooded over it. «I am beginning to spend 
my capital as income,» he said to himself. 
« The strike will be on in July; next half-year 
I shall get almost nothing from the pits; 
rents won’t come to much; Letty wants all 
kinds of things. How long will it be before 
I too am in debt, like my mother, borrowing 
from this person and that?» 

Then he would make stern resolutions of 
economy, only to be baffled by Letty’s deter- 
mination to have everything that other people 
had; above all, not to allow her own life to 
be stinted because he had so foolishly adopted 
his mother’s debts. She said little, or said 
it with smiles and a bridal standing on her 
rights not to be answered. But her persis- 
tence in a particular kind of claim, and her 
new refusal to be taken into his confidence 
and made the partner of his anxieties, raised 
a miserable feeling in his mind as the weeks 
went on. 

« No,» she said to herself, all the time re- 
senting bitterly what had happened at Ferth; 
«if I let him talk to me about it, I shall be 
giving in, and letting her trample on me. If 
George will be so weak, he must find the 
money somehow. Of course he can. I am 
not in the least extravagant. I am only doing 
what everybody expects me to do.» 

Meanwhile this state of things did not 
make Lady Tressady any more welcome in 
Brook street, and there were symptoms of 
grievances and quarrels of another sort. 
Lady Tressady heard that the young couple 
had already given one or two tiny dinner- 
parties, and to none of them had she been in- 
vited. One day when George had been obliged 
to go to Warwick Square to consult her on 
business he was suddenly overwhelmed with 
reproaches on this point. 

«I suppose Letty thinks I should spoil her 
parties! She is ashamed of me, perhaps »— 
Lady Tressady gave an angry laugh. «Oh! 
very well; but I should like you and her to 
understand, George, that I have been a good 
deal more admired in my time than ever 
Letty need expect to be.» 

And George’s mother, in a surprising yellow 
tea-gown, threw herself back in her chair, 
bridling with wrath and emotion. George de- 
clared, with good temper, that he and Letty 
were well aware of his mother’s triumphs; 
whereupon Lady Tressady, becoming tearful, 
said she knew it was n’t a pretty thing to say, 
— of course it was n’t, —but if one was treated 
unkindly by one’s only son and his wife, what 
could one do but assert one’s self? 

George soothed her as best he could, and 
on his return home said tentatively to Letty 
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that he believed it would please his mother 
if they were to ask her to a small impromptu 
dinner of parliamentary friends which they 
were planning for the following Friday. 

«George!» exclaimed Letty, her eyes 
gleaming, «we can’t ask her! I don’t want 
to say anything disagreeable, but you must 
see that people don’t like her—her dress is 
so extraordinary, and her manners—it sets 
people against the house. I do think it’s too 
bad that—» 

She turned aside with a sudden sob. George 
kissed her, and sympathized with her; for he 
himself was never at ease now for an instant 
while his mother was in the room. But the 
widening of the breach which Letty’s refusal 
brought about only made his own position be- 
tween the two women the more disagreeable 
to a man whose ideal of a home was that it 
should be a place of perpetual soothing and 
amusement. 

On the very morning of their departure for 
Castle Luton matters reached a small crisis. 
Letty, tired with some festivity of the night 
before, took her breakfast in bed; and George, 
going up-stairs toward the middle of the 
morning to make some arrangement with her 
for the journey, found her just come down, 
and walking up and down the drawing-room, 
her pale pink dress sweeping the floor, her 
hands clasped behind her. She was very pale, 
and her small lips were tightly drawn. 

He looked at her with astonishment. 

« What is the matter, darling ? » 

«Oh! nothing,» said Letty, trying to speak 
with sarcasm— «nothing at all. I have only 
just been listening to an account of the way 
in which your mother speaks of me to her 
friends. I ought to be flattered, of course, 
that she notices me at all. But I think I 
shall have to ask you to request her to put 
off her visit to Ferth a little. It could hardly 
give either of us much enjoyment.» 

George first pulled his mustaches, then 
tried, as usual, to banter or kiss her into 
composure. Above all, he desired not to 
know what Lady Tressady had said. But 
Letty was determined he should know. «She 
was heard»—she began passionately, hold- 
ing him at arm’s length— «she was heard say- 
ing to a whole roomful of people, yesterday, 
that I was ‘pretty, of course, —rather pretty, 
—but so second-rate,—and so provincial! It 
was such a pity dear George had not waited 
till he had been a few months in London. 
Still, of course one could only make the best 
of it)» 

Letty mimicked her mother-in-law’s drawl- 
ing voice, two red spots burning on her 
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cheeks the while, and her little fingers grip- 
ping George’s arm. 

«I don’t believe she ever said such things. 
Who told you so?» said George, stiffening, 
his arm dropping from her waist. 

Letty tossed her head. 

«Never mind! I ought to know, and it 
does n’t really matter how I know. She did 
say them.» 

« Yes, it does matter,» said George, quickly, 
walking away to the other side of the room. 
« Letty, if you would only send away that 
woman Grier, you can’t think how much hap- 
pier we should both be.» 

He turned upon her with a look of mingled 
dignity and affection that struck her with a 
vague surprise, but also with something else. 
She stood still, opening her blue eyes wide. 

« You want me—to get rid—of Grier,» she 
said, «my own particular pet maid? And 
why — please ? » 

George had the courage to stick to his 
point, and the result was a heated and angry 
scene, their first real quarrel, which ended 
in Letty’s rushing up-stairs in tears, and de- 
claring she would go nowhere. He might go 
to Castle Luton, if he pleased; she was far too 
agitated and exhausted to face a houseful of 
strangers. 

The inevitable reconciliation, with its usual 
accompaniments of headache and eau de 
Cologne, took time, and they only just com- 
pleted their preparations and caught their 
appointed train. 

Meanwhile the storm of the day had taken 
all savor from Letty’s expectations, and made 
George feel the whole business an effort and 
a weariness. Letty sat pale and silent in her 
corner, devoured with regrets that she had 
not put on a thicker veil to hide the ravages 
of the morning; while George turned over 
the pages of a political biography, and could 
not prevent his mind from falling back again 
and again into dark places of dread and 
depression. 


« YOU are my earliest guests,» said Mrs. Al- 
lison, as she placed a chair for Letty be- 
side herself on the lawn at Castle Luton. 
« Except, indeed, that Lady Maxwell and her 
little boy are here somewhere, roaming about. 
But none of our other friends could get down 
till later. I am glad we shall have a little 
quiet time before they come.» 

«Lady Maxwell!» said Letty. «I had no 
idea they were coming. Oh, what a lovely 
day! and how beautiful it all is!» she cried, 
as she sat down and looked about her. The 
color came back into her cheeks. She forgot 
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her determination to keep her veil down, and 
raised it eagerly. 

Mrs. Allison smiled. 

« We never look so well as in May—the 
river is so full, and the swans are so white. 
Ah! I see Edgar has already taken Sir George 
to make friends with them.» 

And Letty, looking across the broad green 
lawn, saw the flash of a brimming river and 
a cluster of white swans, beside which stood 
her husband and a young man in a serge suit, 
who was feeding the swans with bread— Lord 
Ancoats, no doubt, the happy owner of all 
this splendor. To the left of their figures rose 
a stone bridge with a high, carved parapet, 
and beyond the river she saw green hills and 
woods against a radiant sky. Then, to her 
right was this wonderful yellowish pile of the 
old house. She began to admire and exclaim 
about it with great energy and effusion, try- 
ing hard to say the correct and cultivated 
thing, and, in fact, repeating with a good deal 
of exactness what she had heard said of it 
by others. 

Her hostess listened to her praises with a 
gentle smile. Gentleness, indeed,—a rather 
sad gentleness,—was the characteristic of 
Mrs. Allison. It seemed to make an atmo- 
sphere about her—her delicate blanched head 
and lined face, her small figure, her plain 
black dress, her hands in their white ruffles. 
Her friends called it saintliness. At any rate, 
it set her apart, giving her a peculiar ethereal 
dignity which made her formidable in society 
to many persons who were not liable to shy- 
ness. Letty from the beginning had felt her 
formidable. . 

Yet nothing could be kinder or simpler 
than her manner. In response to Letty’s en- 
thusiasms she let herself be drawn at once 
into speaking of her own love for the house, 
and to pointing out its features. 

«I am always telling these things to new- 
comers,» she said, smiling. «And I am not 
clever enough to make variations. But I don’t 
mind, somehow, how often I go through it. 
You see, this front is Tudor, and the south 
front is a hundred years later, and both of 
them, they say, are the finest of their kind. 
Is n’t it wonderful that two men, a hundred 
years apart, should each have left such a 
noble thing behind him? One inspired the 
other. And then we—we poor moderns come 
after, and must cherish what they left us as 
best we can. It’s a great responsibility —don’t 
you think?—to live in a beautiful house.» 

«I am afraid I don’t know much about it,» 
said Letty, laughing; « we live in such a very 
ugly one.» 
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Mrs. Allison looked sympathetic. 

«Oh! but then, ugly ones have character; 
or they are pretty inside, or the people one 
loves have lived in them. That would make 
any place a House Beautiful. Are n’t you 
near Ferth ?» 

«Yes; and I am afraid you ’ll think me 
dreadfully discontented,» said Letty, with one 
of her little laughing airs; « but there really 
is n’t anything to make up in our barrack of 
a place. It’s like a blackened brick set up 
on end at the top of a hill. And then the 
villages are so hideous.» 

« Ah! I know that coal-country,» said Mrs. 
Allison, gravely; «and I know the people. 
Have you made friends with them yet?» 

« We were only there for our honeymoon. 
George says that next month the whole place 
will be out on strike. So just now they hate 
us—they will hardly look at us in the street. 
But of course we shall give away things at 
Christmas.» 

Mrs. Allison’s lip twitched, and she shot a 
glance at the bride which betrayed, for all 
her gentleness, the woman of a large world 
and much converse with mankind. What a 
curious, hard little face was Lady Tressady’s 
under the outer softness of line and hue, and 
what an amazing costume! Mrs. Allison had 
no quarrel with beautiful gowns, but the elab- 
oration, or, as one might say, the research, of 
Letty’s dress struck her unpleasantly. The 
time that it must have taken to think out! 

Aloud she said: 

« Ah! the strike. Yes; I fear it is inevitable. 
Ancoats has some property not very far from 
you, and we get reports. Poor fellows! if it 
were n’t for the wretched agitators who mis- 
lead them—but there, we must n’t talk of 
these things. I see Lady Maxwell coming.» 

And Mrs. Allison waved her hand to a tall 
figure in white, with a child beside it, that 
a just emerged on the far distance of the 
awn. 

«Is Lord Maxwell here, too?» asked Letty. 

«He is coming later. It seems strange, 
perhaps, that you should find them here this 
Sunday; for Lord Fontenoy comes to-morrow, 
and the great fight will be on so soon. But 
when I found that they were free, and that 
Maxwell would like to come, I was only too 
glad. After all, rival politicians in England 
can still meet each other, even at a crisis. 
Besides, Maxwell is a relative of ours, and he 
was my boy’s guardian—the kindest possible 
guardian. Politics apart, I have the greatest 
possible respect for him. And her too. Why 
Is it always the best people in the world that 
do the most mischief ? » 


At the mention of Lord Fontenoy it had 
been Letty’s turn to throw a quick side look 
at Mrs. Allison. But the name was spoken in 
the quietest and most natural way; and yet, 
if one analyzed the tone, in a way that did 
imply something exceptional, which, however, 
all the world knew, or might know. 

«Is Lady Maxwell an old friend of yours, 
too ?» asked Letty, longing to pursue the sub- 
ject, and vexed to see how fast the mother 
and child were approaching. 

« Only since her marriage. To see her and 
Maxwell together is really a poem. If only 
she would n’t identify herself so hotly, dear 
woman, with everything he does and wishes 
in politics! There is no getting her to hear 
a word of reason. She is another Maxwell in 
petticoats. And it always seems to me se 
unfair. Maxwell without beauty and without 
petticoats is quite enough to fight. Look at 
that little fellow with his flowers—such an 
oddity of a child!» 

Then she raised her voice. 

«My dear, what a ramble you must have 
made! Come and have a shady chair and 
some tea.» 

For answer Marcella, laughing, held up a 
glorious bunch of cuckoo-pint and marsh- 
marigold, while little Hallin at her skirts 
waved another trophy of almost equal size. 
The mother’s dark face was flushed with ex- 
ercise and pleasure. As she moved over the 
grass, the long folds of a white dress falling 
about her, the flowers in her hand, the child 
beside her, she made a vision of beauty lovely 
in itself, and lovely in all that it suggested. 
Frank joy and strength, happiness, purity of 
heart—these entered with her. One could 
almost see their dim, heavenly shapes in the 
air about her. 

Letty and Mrs. Allison could not take 
their eyes from her. Perhaps she knew it. 
But if she did, it made no difference in her 
perfect ease of bearing. She greeted Letty 
kindly. 

« You did n’t expect to see me here, did 
you, Lady Tressady? But it is the unexpected 
that happens.» 

Then she put her hand on Mrs. Allison’s 
shoulder, bending her height to her small 
hostess. 

« What a day, and what a place! Hallin 
and I have been over hill and dale. But he is 
getting such a botanist, the little monkey! 
He will hardly forgive me because I forgot 
one of the flowers we found out yesterday in 
his botany book.» 

«She said it was ‘ Robin-run-in-the-’edge,) 
and it is n’t; it’s ’edge-mustard,» said Hal- 
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lin, severely, holding up a little feathery 
stalk. 

Mrs. Allison shook her head, endeavoring 
to suit her look to the gravity of the offense. 

«Mother must learn her lessons better, 
must n’t she? Go and shake hands, little 
man, with Lady Tressady.» 

Hallin went gravely to do as he was told. 
Then he stood on one foot, and looked Letty 
over with a considering eye. 

« Are you going to a party?» he said sud- 
denly, putting out a small and grimy finger, 
and pointing to her dress. 

«Hallin, come here and have your tea!» 
said his mother, hastily. Then she turned to 
Letty with the smile that had so often won 
Maxwell a friend. 

«I am sorry to say that he has a rooted 
objection to anything that is n’t rags in the 
way of clothes. He entirely declined to take 
me across the river till I had rolled up my 
lace cloak and put it in a bush. And he 
won’t really be friends with me again till we 
have both got back to the scarecrow garments 
we wear at home.» 

«Qh! children are so much happier when 
they are dirty,» said Letty, graciously, pleased 
to feel herself on these easy terms with her 
two companions. « What beautiful flowers he 
has, and what an astonishing little botanist 
he seems to be!» 

And she seated herself beside Hallin, using 
all her blandishments to make friends with 
him, which, however, did not prove to be an 
easy matter; for when she praised his flow- 
ers, Hallin only said, with his mouth full, 
«Qh! but mammy’s bunch is hever so much 
bigger»; when she offered him cake, the 
child would sturdily put the cake away, and 
hold it and her at arm’s length till his mute 
look across the table had won his mother’s 
nod of permission; and finally, when she 
tried to make him show off, by asking him 
the name of each flower in his bunch, Hallin 
suddenly interrupted her with the amazing 
question, delivered as clearly as his haste to 
eat would allow: 

«I say—do zoo know—who was Bill Stick- 
ers?» 

« «Who was Bill Stickers ?) » repeated Let- 
ty. «What do you mean, little man?» 

Even his mother looked mystified. 

But Hallin, staring very hard at Letty, and 
bolting some of his cake to set his tongue 
a little freer, repeated his question with in- 
sistence. 

«Don’t zoo know who was Bill Stickers? 
and why will he halways be pros—prose— 
cuted?» 
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He got through the long word trium- 
phantly. Marcella burst into merry laughter, 
and explained that as they had crossed Lon- 
don in the morning Hallin’s face had been 
glued to the window of the carriage, and that 
he had taken special note of the advertise- 
ments and street inscriptions. But apparently 
the personality of the much-threatened «Bill 
Stickers» had struck his imagination too 
painfully for immediate speech. So he had 
brooded upon it till, pestered by the impor- 
tunities of this strange lady in the party 
frock, he had suddenly discharged himself. 

Letty thought him an odd, ill-mannered 
child, and gave up courting him, greatly to 
Hallin’s satisfaction. He edged closer and 
closer to his mother, established himself 
finally in her pocket, and browsed on all the 
good things with which Mrs. Allison provided 
him, undisturbed. 

« How late they are!» said Marcella, look- 
ing at her watch. «Tell me the names 
again, dear lady»—she bent forward, and 
laid her hand affectionately on Mrs. Allison’s 
knee. « Your parties are always a work of 
art.” 

Mrs. Allison flushed a little, as though she 
liked the compliment, and ran laughingly 
through the names. 

«Lord and Lady Maxwell.» 

« Ah!» said Marcella, « the least said about 
them the soonest mended. Go on.» 

«Lord and Lady Cathedine.» 

Marcella made a face. 

«Poor little thing! I always think of the 
remark about the queen in ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land): «A little kindness, and putting her 
hair in curl-papers, would do wonders for 
her) She is so limp and thin and melan- 
choly. As for him—is n’t there a race or a 
prize-fight we can send him to?» 

Mrs. Allison tapped her lightly on the lips. 

«I won’t go on unless my guests are taken 
prettily.» 

Marcella kissed the delicate wrinkled hand. 

«Ill be good. What do you keep such an 
air here for? It gets into one’s head.» 

Letty Tressady, indeed, was looking on 
with a feeling of astonishment. These merry, 
childlike airs had absolutely no place in her 
conception of Lady Maxwell. Nor could she 
know that Mrs. Allison was one of the very 
few people in the world to whom Marcella 
was ever drawn to show them. 

«Sir Philip Wentworth,» pursued Mrs. Alli- 
son, smiling. «Say anything malicious about 
him, if you can.» 

«Don’t provoke me. ‘What a mercy I 
brought a volume of ‘Indian Studies) in my 
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bag! I will go up early, before dinner, and 
finish them.» 

« Then there is Madeleine Penley, and Eliza- 
beth Kent.» 

A quick involuntary expression crossed 
Marcella’s face. Then she drew herself up 
with dignity, and crossed her hands primly 
on her lap. 

«Let me understand. Are you going to 
protect me from Lady Kent this time? Be- 
cause last time you threw me to the wolves 
in the most dastardly way.» 

Mrs. Allison laughed out. 

«Qn the contrary, we all enjoyed your 
skirmish with her in November so much, we 
shall do our best to provoke another in 
May.» 

Marcella shook her head. 

«I have n’t the energy to quarrel with a fly. 
And as for Aldous—please warn his lady at 
dinner that he may go to sleep upon her 
shoulder! » 

« You poor thing! »—Mrs. Allison put out a 
sympathetic hand. «Are you so tired? Why 
will you turn the world upside down ? » 

Marcella took the hand lightly in both 
hers. 

« Why will you fight reform ? » 

And the eyes of the two women met, not 
without a sudden grave passion. Then Mar- 
cella dropped the hand, and said, smiling: 

«Castle Luton is n’t full yet. Who else?» 

«Oh! some young folk—Charlie Naseby. » 

«A nice boy—a very nice boy—not half 
such a coxcomb as he looks. Then the 
Levens—I know the Levens are coming, for 
Betty told me that she got out of two other 
engagements as soon as you asked her.» 

« Oh! and, by the way, Mr. Watton— Harding 
Watton,» said Mrs. Allison, turning slightly 
toward Lady Tressady. 

The exclamation on Lady Maxwell’s lips 
was checked by something she saw on her 
hostess’s face, and Letty eagerly struck in: 

«Harding coming—my cousin? I am so 
glad. I suppose I ought n’t to say it, but he 
is such a clever, such an agreeable creature. 
But you know the Wattons, don’t you, Lady 
Maxwell ? » 

Marcella was busying herself with Hallin’s 
tea. 

f «I know Edward Watton,» she said, turn- 
ing her beautiful clear look on Letty. «He 
is a real friend of mine.» 

«Oh! but Harding is much the cleverer,» 
said Letty. And, pleased both to find the ball 
of talk in her hands, and to have the chance 
of glorifying a relative in this world of people 
80 much bigger than herself, she plunged into 
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an extravagant account—all adjectives and 
superlatives—of Harding Watton’s charms 
and abilities, to which Lady Maxwell listened 
in silence. 

«Tactless!» thought Mrs. Allison, with 
vexation; but she did not know how to stop 
the stream. In truth, since she had given 
Lord Fontenoy leave to invite Harding Wat- 
ton she had had time to forget the invitation, 
and she was sorry now to think of his hous- 
ing with the Maxwells; for Watton had 
been recently Lord Fontenoy’s henchman and 
agent in a newspaper attack upon the bill, 
and upon Maxwell personally, that even Mrs. 
Allison had thought violent and unfair. Well, 
it was not her fault. But Lady Tressady 
ought to have better information and better 
sense than to be chattering like this. She 
was just about to interpose when Marcella 
held up her hand. 

«I hear the carriages! » 

The hostess hastened toward the house, 
and Marcella followed her, with Hallin at her 
skirts. Letty looked after Lady Maxwell with 
the same mixture of admiration and jealous 
envy she had felt several times before. «] 
don’t feel that I shall get on with her,» she 
said to herself, impatiently. «But I don’t 
think I want to. George took her measure 
at once.) 

Part of this reflection, however, was not 
true. Letty’s ambition would have been very 
glad to «get on» with Marcella Maxwell. 


Just as his wife was ready for dinner, and 
Grier had disappeared, George entered Let- 
ty’s room. She was standing before a tall 
glass, putting the last touches to her dress 
—smoothing here, pinning there, turning to 
this side and to that. George, unseen him- 
self, stood and watched her—her alternate 
looks of anxiety and satisfaction, her grace, 
the shimmering folds of the magnificent wed- 
ding-dress in which she had adorned herself. 

He, however, was neither happy nor gay. 
But he had come in feeling that he must make 
an effort—many efforts—if their young mar- 
ried life was to be brought back to that level 
of ease and pleasure which he had once taken 
for granted, and which now seemed so hard 
to maintain. If that ease and pleasure were 
ultimately to fail him, what should he do? 
He shrank impatiently from the idea. Then 
he would scoff at himself. How often had he 
read and heard that the first year of marriage 
is the most difficult. Of course it must be 
so. Two individualities cannot fuse without 
turmoil, without heat. Let him only make 
his effort. 
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So he walked up to her and caught her in 
his arms. 

«Oh, George!—my hair!—and my flow- 
ers!» 

« Never mind,» he said, almost with rough- 
ness. «Put your head there. Say you hate 
the thought of our day, as I do! Say there 
shall never be one like it again! Promise 
me!» 

She felt the beating of his heart beneath 
her cheek; but she stood silent. His appeal, 
his unwonted agitation, revived in her all the 
anger and irritation that had begun to prey 
upon her thoughts. It was all very well, but 
why were they so pinched and uncomfort- 
able? Why must everybody—Mrs. Allison, 
Lady Maxwell, a hundred others—have more 
wealth, more scope, more consideration than 
she? It was partly his fault. 

So she gradually drew herself away, push- 
ing him softly with her small gloved hand. 

«I am sure I hate quarreling,» she said. 
« But, there! Oh, George! don’t let’s talk of 
it any more! And look what you have done 
to my poor hair. You dear, naughty boy!» 

But though she called him «dear,» she 
frowned as she took off her gloves that she 
might mend what he had done. 

George thrust his hands into his pockets, 
walked to the window, and waited. As he 
descended the great stairs in her wake, he 
wished Castle Luton and its guests at the 
deuce. What pleasure was to be got out 
of grimacing and posing at these country- 
house parties? And now, according to Letty, 
the Maxwells were here. A great géne for 
everybody! 


XI. 


«THAT lady sitting by Sir George? What! 
Lady Maxwell? No—the other side? Oh! 
that ’s Lady Leven. Don’t you know her? 
She ’s tremendous fun.» 

And the dark-eyed, rosy-cheeked young 
man who was sitting beside Letty nodded 
and smiled across the table to Betty Leven, 
merely by way of reminding her of his exist- 
ence. They had greeted before dinner—a 
greeting of comrades. 

Then he turned back, with sudden deco- 
rum, to this Lady Tressady, whom he had 
been commissioned to take in to dinner. 
«Quite pretty, but rather—well,. ordinary,» 
he said to himself, with a critical coolness 
bred of much familiarity with the best things 
of Vanity Fair. He had been Ancoats’s friend 
from boyhood, and was now disporting him- 
self in the Guards, but still more—as Letty, 
of course, assumed—in the heart of the 
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English well-born world. She knew that he 
was Lord Naseby, and that some day he would 
be a marquis. A halo, therefore, shone about 
him. At the same time she had a long ex- 
perience of young men, and, if she flattered 
him, it was only indirectly, by a sort of teas- 
ing aggression that did not allow him to take 
his attention from her. 

«I declare, you are better than any peer- 
age!» she said to him presently, when he had 
given her a short biography, first of Lord 
Cathedine, who was sitting opposite, then of 
various other members of the company. «I 
should like to tie you to my fan when I go 
out to dinner.» 

« Would you?» said the young man, dryly. 
«Qh! you will soon know all you want to 
know.» 

« How are poor little people from Yorkshire 
to find their way about in this big world? You 
are all so dreadfully absorbed in one another. 
In the first place, you all marry each other.» 

« Do we?— though I don’t quite understand 
who «we? means. Well, one must marry some- 
body, I suppose, and cousins are less trouble 
than other people.» 

Involuntarily the young man’s eyes traveled 
along the table to a fair girl on the opposite 
side, dazzlingly dressed in black. She was 
wielding a large fan of black feathers, which 
threw both hair and complexion into amazing 
relief; and she seemed to be amusing herself 
in a nervous, spasmodic way with Sir Frank 
Leven. Letty noticed his glance. 

«Oh! you have not earned your testimonial 
yet, not by any manner of means,» she said. 
«That is Lady Madeleine Penley, is n’t it? Is 
she a relation of Mrs. Allison’s?» 

«She is a cousin. That is her mother, Lady 
Kent, sitting beside poor Ancoats. Such an 
old character! By the end of dinner she will 
have got to the bottom of Ancoats, or know 
the reason why.» 

«Is Lord Ancoats such a mystery?» said 
Letty, running an inquisitive eye over the 
black front, sharp nose, and gorgeously be- 
jeweled neck of a somewhat noisy and for- 
bidding old lady sitting on the right hand of 
the host. 

Young Naseby’s expression in answer ra- 
ther piqued her. There was a quick flash of 
something that was instantly suppressed, and 
the youth said composedly: 

«Qh! we are all mysteries for Lady Kent.» 

But Letty noticed that his eyes strayed 
back to Lord Ancoats, and then again to 
Lady Madeleine. He seemed to be observing 
them, and Letty’s sharpness at once took the 
hint. No doubt the handsome, large-featured 
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girl was here to be «looked at.» Probably a 
good many maidens would be passed in review 
before this young Sultan made his choice. By 
the way, Lord Ancoats must be a good deal 
older than George had imagined. Clearly he 
left college some time ago. What a curious 
face he had!—a small, crumpled face, with very 
prominent blue eyes; curly hair of a reddish 
color, piled high, as though for effect, above 
his white brow; together with a sharp chin 
and pointed mustache, which gave him the air 
of an old French portrait. He was short in 
stature, but at the same time agile and 
strongly built. He wore one or two fine old 
rings, which drew attention to the delicacy of 
his hands; and his manner struck her as at 
once morose and excitable. Letty regarded 
him with involuntary respect as the son of 
Mrs. Allison—much more as the master of 
Castle Luton and fifty thousand a year. But 
if he had not been the master of Castle Luton 
she would have probably thought, and said, 
that he had a disagreeable Bohemian air. 

«Have n’t you really made acquaintance 
with Lady Kent?» said Lord Naseby, return- 
ing to the charge—his laziness was somewhat 
at a loss for conversation. «1 should have 
thought she was the person one could least 
escape knowing in the three kingdoms.» 

«I have seen her, of course,» said Letty, 
lightly, though, alas! untruly; «but I am 
afraid you can hardly realize that I have only 
been three short seasons in London —two with 
an old aunt, who never goes out, in Cavendish 
Square,—poor dull old dear!—and another 
with Mrs. Watton of Malford.» 

«Qh! with Mrs. Watton of Malford,» said 
Lord Naseby, vaguely. Then he became sud- 
denly aware that Lady Leven, on the other 
side of the table, was beckoning to him. He 
leaned across, and they exchanged a merry 
war of words about something of which Letty 
knew nothing. 

Letty, rather incensed, thought him a 
puppy, drew herself up, and looked round at 
the ex-governor beside her. She saw a fine 
head, the worn yellow face and whitened hair 
of a man who had suffered under a hot climate, 
and an agreeable, though somewhat courtly, 
smile. Sir Philip Wentworth was not troubled 
with the boyish fastidiousness of Lord Naseby. 
He perceived merely that a pretty young wo- 
man wished to make friends with him, and met 
her wish at once. Moreover, he identified her 
as the wife of that «promising and well-in- 
formed fellow, Tressady,» with whom he had 
first made friends in India, and had now—just 
before dinner —renewed acquaintance in the 
most cordial fashion. 


He talked graciously to the wife, then, of 
Tressady’s abilities and Tressady’s career. 
Letty at first liked it. Then she was seized 
with a curious sense of discomfort. 

Her eyes wandered toward the head of the 
table, where George was talking—why! actu- 
ally talking earnestly, and as though he were 
enjoying himself, to Lady Maxwell, whose 
noble head and neck, rising from a silver- 
white dress, challenged a great Genoese Van- 
dyke of a Marchesa Balbi which was hanging 
just behind her, and challenged it victori- 
ously. 

So other people thought and said these 
things of George? Letty was for a moment 
sharply conscious that they had not occupied 
much place in her mind since her marriage, 
or, for the matter of that, since her engage- 
ment. She had taken it for granted that he 
was «distinguished»; that was part of the 
bargain. Only, she never seemed as yet to 
have had either time or thought to give to 
those parts and elements in his life which led 
people to talk of him as this old Indian was 
doing. 

Curtains, carpets, gowns, cabinets; addi- 
tions to Ferth; her own effect in society; how 
to keep Lady Tressady in her place—of all 


‘these things she had thought, and thought 


much. But George’s honorable ambitions, the 
esteem in which he was held, the place he was 
to make for himself in the world of men—in 
thinking of these her mind was all stiff and un- 
practised. She was conscious first of a moral 
prick, then of a certain irritation with other 
people. 

Yet she could not help watching George 
wistfully. He looked tired and pale, in spite 
of the animation of his talk. Well, no doubt 
she looked pale, too. Some of the words and 
phrases of their quarrel flashed across her. 
In this beautiful room, with its famous pic- 
tures and its historical associations, amid this 
accumulated art and wealth, the whole thing 
was peculiarly odious to remember. Under 
the eyes of Vandyke’s Marchesa one would 
have liked to think of one’s self as always 
dignified and refined, always elegant and 
calm. 

Then Letty had a revulsion, and laughed at 
herself. 

« As if these people did n’t have tempers, 
and quarrel about money! Of course they do. 
And if they don’t—well, we all know how 
easy it is to be amiable on fifty thousand 
a year.” 


AFTER dinner Mrs. Allison led the way to 
the «Green Drawing-room.» This room, hung 
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with Gainsborough portraits, was one of the 
sights of the house, and to-night Marcella 
Maxwell especially looked about her, on en- 
tering it, with enchantment. 

« You happy people!» she said to Mrs. Alli- 
son. «I never come into this room without 
anxiously asking myself whether I am fit to 
make one of the company. I look at my dress, 
or I am doubtful about my manners, or I 
wish some one had taught me to dance the 
minuet.» 

« Yes,» said Betty Leven, running up to a 
vast picture, a life-size family group, which 
covered the greater part of the farther wall 
of the room. « What a vulgar, insignificant 
chit one feels one’s self without cap or pow- 
der—without those ruffles, or those tippets, 
or those quilted petticoats! Mrs. Allison, may 
my maid come down to-morrow while we are 
at dinner and take the pattern of those ruffles? 
No—no! she sha’n’t! Sacrilege! You pretty 
thing!» she said, addressing a figure—the 
figure of a girl in white, with thin virginal 
arms and bust, who seemed to be coming out 
of the picture, almost to be already out of it 
and in the room, «come and talk to me. 
Don’t think any more of your father and 
mother there. You have been courtesying to 
them for a hundred years; and they are rather 
dull, stupid people, after all. Come and tell 
us secrets. Tell us what you have seen in 
this room—all the foolish people making love, 
and the sad people saying good-by.» 

Betty was kneeling on a carved chair, her 
pretty arms leaning on the back of it, her eyes 
fixed half in laughter, half in sentiment, on 
the figure in the picture. 

Lady Maxwell suddenly moved closer to 
her, and Letty heard her say in a low voice, 
as she put her hand on Lady Leven’s arm: 

« Don’t, Betty! don’t! It was in this room 
he proposed to her, and it was in this room 
he said good-by. Maxwell has often told 
me. I believe she never comes in here alone 
—only for ceremony and when there is a 
crowd.» 

A look of consternation crossed Lady 
Leven’s lively little face. She glanced shyly 
toward Mrs. Allison. That lady had moved 
hastily away from the group in front of the 
picture. She was sitting by herself, looking 
straight before her, with a certain stiffness, 
her thin hands crossed on her knee. Betty 
impetuously went toward her, and was soon 
sitting on a stool beside her, chattering to her 
and amusing her. 

Meanwhile Marcella invited Lady Tressady 
to come and sit with her on a sofa beneath 
the great picture. 
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Letty followed her, settled her satin skirts 
in their most graceful folds, put one little foot 
on a Louis Quinze footstool which seemed to 
invite it, and then began to inform herself 
about the house and the family. 

At the beginning of their talk it was clear 
that Lady Maxwell wished to ingratiate her- 
self. A friendly observer would have thought 
that she was trying to make a stranger feel 
more at ease in this house and circle, where 
she herself was a familiar guest. Betty Leven, 
catching sight of the pair from the other 
side of the room, said to herself, with inward 
amusement, that Marcella was « realizing the 
wife.» 

At any rate, for some time Lady Maxwell 
talked with sympathy, with effusion even, to 
her companion. In the first place she told her 
the story of their hostess. 

Thirty years before, Mrs. Allison, the 
daughter and heiress of a Leicestershire 
squire, had married Henry Allison, old Lord 
Ancoats’s second son, a young captain in the 
Guards. They enjoyed three years of life to- 
gether; then the chances of a soldier’s career, 
as interpreted by two high-minded people, 
took Henry Allison out to an obscure African 
coast, to fight one of the innumerable « little 
wars» of his country. He fell, struck by a 
spear, in a single-file march through some 
nameless swamp; and a few days afterward 
the words of a Foreign Office telegram broke 
a pining woman’s heart. 

Old Lord Ancoats’s death, which followed 
within a month or two, was hastened by the 
shock of his son’s loss; and before the year 
was out the eldest son, who was sickly and 
unmarried, also died, and Mrs. Allison’s bey, 
a child of two, became the owner of Castle 
Luton. The mother saw herself called upon 
to fight down her grief, to relinquish the 
quasi-religious life she had entered upon, and 
instead to take her boy to the kingdom he 
was to rule, and bring him up there. 

« And for twenty-two years she has lived a 
wonderful life here,» said Marcella; «she has 
been practically the queen of a whole coun- 
try-side, doing whatever she pleased, the 
mother and friend and saint of everybody. 
It has been all very paternal and beautiful, 
and—abominably Tory and tyrannous. Many 
people, I suppose, think it perfect. Perhaps 
I don’t. But then I know very well I can’t 
possibly disagree with her a tenth part as 
strongly as she disagrees with me.» 

«Oh! but she admires you so much,» cried 
Letty, with effusion; «she thinks you mean so 
nobly.» 

Marcella opened her eyes, involuntarily 
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wondering a little what Lady Tressady might 
know about it. 

«Oh! we don’t hate each other,» she said 
rather dryly, «in spite of politics. And my 
husband was Ancoats’s guardian.» 

« Dear me!» said Letty. «J should think it 
was n’t easy to be guardian to fifty thousand 
a year. 

Marcella did not answer—did not, indeed, 
hear. Her look had stolen across to Mrs. 
Allison—a sad, affectionate look, in no way 
meant for Lady Tressady. But Letty noticed it. 

«I suppose she adores him,» she said. 

Marcella sighed. 

«There was never anything like it. It 
frightens one to see.» 

«And that, of course, is why she won't 
marry Lord Fontenoy? » 

Marcella started, and drew away from her 
companion. 

«I don’t know,» she said stiffly; «and I am 
sure that no one ever dared to ask her.» 

«Oh! but of course it ’s what every one 
says,» said Letty, gay and unabashed. «That’s 
what makes it so exciting to come here, when 
one knows Lord Fontenoy so very well.» 

Marcella met this remark with a discourag- 
ing silence. 

Letty, however, was determined this time 
to make her impression. She plunged into a 
lively and often audacious gossip about every 
person in the room in turn, asking a number 
of intimate or impertinent questions, and yet 
very seldom waiting for Marcella’s reply, so 
anxious was she to show off her own informa- 
tion and make her own comments. She let 
Marcella understand that she suspected a 
great deal, in the matter of that handsome 
Lady Madeleine. It was immensely interesting, 
of course; but was n’t Lord Ancoats a trifle 
wild?—she bent over and whispered in Mar- 
cella’s ear; was it likely that he would settle 
himself so soon?—did n’t one hear sad tales of 
his theatrical friends and the rest? And what 
could one expect! As if a young man in such 
a position was not certain to have his fling! 
And his mother would have to put up with it. 
After all, men quieted down at last. Look at 
Lord Cathedine! 

And with an air of boundless knowledge she 
touched upon the incidents of Lord Cathe- 
dine’s career, hashing up, with skilful deduc- 
tions of her own, all that Lord Naseby had 
said or hinted to her at dinner. Poor Lady 
Cathedine! Did n’t she look a walking skele- 
ton, with her strange, melancholy face, and 
every bone showing? Well, who could won- 
der! And when one thought of their money 
difficulties, too! 
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Lady Tressady lifted her white shoulders 
in compassiou. 

By this time Marcella’s black eyes were 
wandering insistently round the room, search- 
ing for means of escape. Betty, far away, 
noticed her air, and concluded that the « real- 
ization» was making rapid progress. Pres- 
ently, with a smiling shake of her little head, 
she left her own seat and went to her friend’s 
assistance. 

At the same moment Mrs. Allison, driven 
by her conscience as a hostess, got up for the 
purpose of introducing Lady Tressady to a 
lady in gray who had been sitting quiet, and, 
as Mrs. Allison feared, lonely, in a corner, 
looking over some photographs. Marcella, 
who had also risen, put out a hand to Betty, 
and the two moved away together. 


THEY stopped on the threshold of a large 
window at the side of the room, which stood 
wide open to the night. Outside, beyond a 
broad flight of steps, stretched a formal 
Dutch garden. Its numberless small beds, 
forming stiff scrolls and circles on a ground 
of white gravel, lay in bright moonlight. Even 
the colors of the hyacinths and tulips with 
which they were planted could be seen, and 
the strong scent from them filled the still air. 
At the far end of this flat-patterned place a 
group of tall cypress and ilex, black against 
the sky, struck a note of Italy and the South; 
while, through the yew hedges which closed 
in the little garden, broad archways pierced 
at intervals revealed far breadths of silvery 
English lawn and the distant gleam of the 
river. 

« Well, my dear,» said Betty, laughing, and 
slipping her arm through Marcella’s as they 
stood in the opening of the window, «I see 
you have been doing your duty for once. Let 
me pat you on the back. All the more that 
I gather you are not exactly enchanted with 
Lady Tressady. You really should keep your 
face in order. From the other end of the room 
I know exactly what you think of the person 
you are talking to.» 

«Do you?» said Marcella, penitently. «I 
wish you did n’t.» 

« Well you may wish it, for it does n’t help 
the political lady to get what she wants. 
However, I don’t think that Lady Tressady 
has found out yet that you don’t like her. 
She is n’t thin-skinned. If you had looked like 
that when you were talking to me, I would 
have paid you out somehow. What is the 
matter with her?» 

«Oh! I don’t know,» said Marcella im- 
patiently, raising her shoulders. «But she 
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jarred. I pined to get away; I don’t think I 
ever want to talk to her again.» 

« No,» said Betty, ruminating; «Ill tell you 
what it is—she is n’t a gentleman! Don’t in- 
terrupt me! I mean exactly what I say—she 
is n’t a gentleman. She would do and say all 
the things that a nice man squirms at. | al- 
ways have the oddest fancy about that kind 
of person. I see them as they must be at 
night,—all the fine clothes gone,—just a 
little black soul scrawled between the bed- 
clothes! » 

« You to call me censorious!» said Marcella, 
laughing, and pinching her friend’s arm. 

« My dear, as I have often before remarked 
to you, I am not a great lady, with a political 
campaign to fight. If you knew your business, 
you would make friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness in the shape of Lady Tres- 
sadys. I may do what I please—I have only 
a husband to manage!» And Betty’s light 
voice dropped into a sigh. 

«Poor Betty!» said Marcella, patting her 
hand. «Is Frank as discontented as ever?» 

« He told me yesterday he hated his exist- 
ence, and thought he would try whether the 
Serpentine would drown him. I said I was 
agreeable, only he would never achieve it 
without me. I should have to ’tice away the 
police while he looked for the right spot. So 
he has promised to take me into partnership, 
and it ’s all right so far.» 

Then Betty fell to sighing in earnest. 

«It ’s all very well ‘chaffing, but I am a 
miserable woman. Frank says I have ruined 
his life; that it ’s all my ambition; that he 
might have made a decent country gentleman 
if I had n’t sown the seed of every vice in him 
by driving him into politics. Pleasant, is n’t 
it, for a model wife like me?» 

« You ’ll have to let him give it up,» said 
Marcella, smiling; «1 don’t believe he ’ll ever 
reconcile himself to the grind and the town 
life.» 

Betty clenched her small hands. 

«My dear, I never promised to marry a 
sporting boor, and I can’t yet make up my 
mind to sink to it. Don’t let’s talk of it! I 
only hope he ’Il vote straight in the next few 
months. But the thought of being kept 
through August drives him desperate al- 
ready. Ah! here they are—plagues of the 
human race!» and she waved an accusing 
hand toward the incoming stream of gentle- 
men. «Now, I ’ll prophesy, and you watch. 
Lady Tressady will make two friends here— 
Harding Watton—oh! I forgot, he’s her cou- 
sin!—and Lord Cathedine. Mark my words. 
By the way—» Betty caught Marcella’s arm 
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and spoke eagerly into her friend’s ear. Her 
eyes meanwhile glanced over her shoulder 
toward Lady Madeleine and her mother, 
who were seated on the farther side of the 
room. 

Marcella’s look followed Betty’s, but she 
showed no readiness to answer Betty’s ques- 
tions. When Letty had made her astonishing 
remarks on the subject of Madeleine Penley, 
Lady Maxwell had tried to stop her with a 
hauteur which would have abashed most 
women, though it had but small effect on the 
bride. And now, even to Betty, who was 
Madeleine Penley’s friend, Marcella was not 
communicative; although when Betty was car- 
ried off by Lord Naseby, who came in search 
of her as soon as he entered the drawing- 
room, the elder woman stood for a moment 
by the window, watching the girl they had 
been talking of with a soft, serious look. 

But the softness passed. A slight incident 
disturbed it. For the spectator saw Lady 
Kent, who was sitting beside her daughter, 
raise a gigantic fan and beckon to Lord An- 
coats. He came unwillingly, and she made 
some bantering remark. Lady Madeleine 
meanwhile was bending over a book of photo- 
graphs, with a flushed cheek and a look of 
constraint. Ancoats stood near her for a mo- 
ment uneasily, frowning and pulling at his 
mustache. Then, with an abrupt word to’ 
Lady Kent, he turned away and threw him- 
self on a sofa beside Lord Cathedine. Lady 
Madeleine bent lower over her book, her beau- 
tiful hair making a spot of fire in the room. 
Marcella caught the expression of her profile, 
and her own face took a look of pain. She 
would have liked to go instantly to the girl’s 
side, with some tenderness, some caress; but 
that gorgon Lady Kent, now looking ex- 
tremely fierce, was in the way, and, more- 
over, other young men had arrived to take 
the place Ancoats had apparently refused. 


MEANWHILE Letty saw the arrival of the 
gentlemen with delight. She had found but 
small entertainment in the lady to whom Mrs. 
Allison had introduced her. Miss Paston, the 
sister of Lord Ancoats’s agent, was a pleas- 
ant-looking spinster of thirty-five, in a Qua- 
kerish dress of gray silk. Her face bore 
witness that she was capable and refined; but 
Letty felt no desire whatever to explore capa- 
bility and refinement. She had not come to 
Castle Luton to make herself agreeable to 
Miss Paston. 

So the conversation languished. Letty 
yawned a little, and flourished her fan a 
great deal, till the appearance of the men 
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brought back the flush to her cheek and ani- 
mation to her eye. She drew herself up at 
once, hungry for notice and success. Mrs. 
Hawkins, the vicar’s wife at Malford, would 
have been avenged could she have watched 
her old tyrant under these chastening cir- 
cumstances. 

Harding Watton crossed the room when 
he saw his cousin, and took the corner of 
the sofa beside her. Letty received him gra- 
ciously, though she was perhaps disappointed 
that it was not Lord Ancoats or Lord Cathe- 
dine. Looking about before she gave herself 
to conversation with him, she saw that George 
was standing near the open window with Lord 
Maxwell and Sir Philip Wentworth, the ex- 
governor. They were talking of India, and 
Sir Philip had his hand on George’s arm. 

« Yes, I saw Dalhousie go,» he said eagerly. 
«I was only a lad of twenty, but I can’t think 
of it now without a lump in my throat. When 
he limped on to the Hooghly landing-stage on 
his crutches we could n’t cheer him—I shall 
never forget that sudden silence! In eight 
years he had made a new India, and there we 
saw him, our little hero, dying of his work 
at forty-six before our eyes! Well, I could n’t 
have imagined that a young man like you 
would have known or cared so much about 
that time. What a talk we have had! Thank 
you!» 

And the veteran tightened his grip cor- 
dially for a moment on Tressady’s arm, then 
dropped it and walked away. 

Tressady threw his wife a bright glance, 
as though to ask her how she fared. Letty 
smiled graciously in reply, feeling a sudden 
softening pleasure in being so thought of. As 
her eyes met her husband’s she saw Marcella 
Maxwell, who was still standing by the win- 
dow, turn toward George and call to him. 
George moved forward with alacrity. Then 
he and Lady Maxwell slowly walked down the 
steps to the garden, and disappeared through 
one of the archways to the left. 

«That great lady and George seem at last 
to have made friends,» said Harding Watton 
to Letty, in a laughing undertone. «I have 
no doubt she is trying to win him over. Well 
she may! Before the next few weeks are over, 
the government will be in a fix with this bill; 
and not even their ‘beautiful lady» will help 
them out. Maxwell looks as glum as an owl 
to-night.» 

Letty laughed. The situation pleased her 
vanity a good deal. The thought of Lady 
Maxwell humiliated and defeated—partly by 
George’s means—was decidedly agreeable to 
her. Which would seem to show that she was, 


after all, more sensitive or more quick-eyed 
than Betty Leven had been ready to allow. 


MEANWHILE Marcella and George Tressady 
were strolling slowly toward the river along 
a path that crossed the great lawns. In front 
of them the stretches of grass, bathed in sil- 
very light and air, ran into far distances of 
shade under majestic trees just thickening to 
a June wealth of foliage. Below, these dis- 
tant tree-masses made sharp capes and prom- 
ontories on the white grass; above, their 
rounded tops rose dark against a blue, light- 
breathing sky. At one point the river pierced 
the blackness of the wood, and in the space 
thus made the spire of a noble church shot 
heavenward. Swans floated dimly along the 
stream and under the bridge. The air was 
fresh, but the rawness of spring was gone. It 
was the last week of May; the « high midsum- 
mer pomps » were near—a heavenly prophecy 
in wood and field. 

And not even Tressady’s prejudice— which, 
indeed, was already vanishing—could fail to 
see in the beautiful woman beside him the 
fitting voice and spirit of such a scene. 

To-night he said to himself that one must 
needs believe her simple, in spite of report. 
During their companionship this evening she 
had shown him more and more plainly that 
she liked his society; her manner toward him, 
indeed, had by now a soft surrender and 
friendliness that no man could possibly have 
met with roughness, least of all a man young 
and ambitious. But at the same time he 
noticed again, as he had once noticed with 
anger, that she was curiously free from the 
usual feminine arts and wiles. After their 
long talk at dinner, indeed, he began, in spite 
of himself, to feel her not merely an intel- 
lectual comrade,—that he had been aware 
of from the first, —but rather a most winning 
and attaching companion. It was a sentiment 
of friendly ease, that seemed to bring with it 
a great relief from tension. The sordid cares 
and frictions of the last few weeks, and the 
degrading memories of the day itself, alike 
ceased to wear him. 

Yet all the time he said to himself, with 
inward amusement, that he must take care. 
They had not talked directly of the bill at 
dinner, but they had talked round and about 
it incessantly. It was clear that the Maxwells 
were personally very anxious; and George 
knew well that the public position of the 
ministry was daily becoming more difficult. 
There had been a marked cooling on the sub- 
ject of the bill among their own supporters; 
one or two London members originally pledged 
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to it were even believed to be wavering; and 
this campaign lately started by Fontenoy and 
Watton against two of the leading clauses 
of the measure, in a London «daily,» bought 
for the purpose, had been so far extremely 
damaging. The situation was threatening in- 
deed, and Maxwell might well look harassed. 

Yet Tressady had detected no bitterness 
in Lady Maxwell’s mood. Her temper rather 
seemed to him very strenuous, very eager, and 
a little sad. Altogether, he had been touched, 
he knew not exactly why, by his conversation 
with her. « Weare going to win,» he said to 
himself, «and she knows it.» Yet to think 
thus gave him, for the first time, no particular 
pleasure. 

As they strolled along they talked a little 
of some of the topics that had been started 
at dinner, topics semi-political and semi-so- 
cial, till suddenly Lady Maxwell said, with a 
change of voice: 

«I heard some of your conversation with 
Sir Philip just now. How differently you talk 
when you talk of India!» 

«I wonder what that means,» said George, 
smiling. «It means, at any rate, that when I 
am not talking of India, but of English labor, 
or the poor, you think I talk like a brute.» 

«I should n’t put it like that,» she said 
quietly. «But when you talk of India, and 
people like the Lawrences or Lord Dalhousie, 
then it is that one sees what you really 
admire—what stirs you—what makes you 
feel» 

« Well, ought I not to feel? Is there to 
be no gratitude toward the people that have 
made one’s country?» 

He looked down upon her gaily, perfectly 
conscious of his own tickled vanity. To be 
observed and analyzed by such a critic was in 
itself flattery. 

«(That have made one’s country?» she re- 
peated, not without a touch of irony. Then 
suddenly she became silent. 

George thrust his hands into his pockets 
and waited a little. 

« Well?» he said presently. «Well? I am 
waiting to hear you prove that the Dalhousies 
and the Lawrences have done nothing for the 
country, compared to—what shall we say?— 
some trade-union secretary whom you partic- 
ularly admire.» 

She laughed, but he did not immediately 
draw his answer. They had reached the river- 
bank and the steps of the little bridge. Mar- 
cella mounted the bridge and paused midway 
across it, hanging over the parapet. He fol- 
lowed her, and both stood gazing at the 
house. It rose from the grass like some 
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fabric of yellowish ivory cut and scrolled and 
fretted by its Tudor architect, who had been 
also a goldsmith. There were lights like 
jewels in its latticed windows; the dark full- 
ness of the trees, disposed by an artist hand, 
inwrapped or fell away from it as the eye 
required; and on the dazzling lawns, crossed 
by soft bands of shadow, scattered forms 
moved up and down—women in trailing 
dresses, and black-coated men. There were 
occasional sallies of talk and laughter, and 
from the open window of the drawing-room 
came the notes of a violin. 

«Brahms!» said Marcella, with delight. 
«Nothing but music and he could express 
this night—or the river—or the rising glow 
and bloom of everything.» 

As she spoke George felt a quick gust of 
pleasure and romance sweep across him. It 
was as though senses that had been for long 
on the defensive, tired, or teased merely by 
the world, gave way in a moment to joy and 
poetry. He looked from the face beside him to 
the pictured scene in which they stood; the 
soft air filled his lungs. What ailed him? He 
only knew that after many weeks he was, 
somehow, happy and buoyant again. 

Lady Maxwell, however, soon forgot the 
music and the moonlight. 

«(That have made one’s country?» she re- 
peated, pausing on the words. « And of course 
that house appeals to you in the same way? 
Famous people have lived in it—people who 
belong to history. But for me, the real mak- 
ing of one’s country is done out of sight, 
in garrets and workshops and coal-pits, by 
people who die every minute—forgotten— 
swept into heaps like autumn leaves, their 
lives mere soil and foothold for the genera- 
tion that comes after them. All yesterday 
morning, for instance, I spent trying to feed 
a woman I know. She is a shirt-maker; she 
has four children, and her husband is a docker 
out of work. She had sewed herself sick and 
blind. She could n’t eat, and she could n’t 
sleep; but she had kept the children alive— 
and the man. Her life will flicker out in a 
month or two; but the children’s lives will 
have taken root, and the man will be eating 
and earning again. What use would your 
Dalhousies and Lawrences be to England 
without her and the hundreds of thousands 
like her?» 

« And yet it is you,» cried George, unable 
to forbear the chance she gave him, « who 
would take away from this very woman the 
power of feeding her children and saving her 
husband—who would spoil all the lives in the 
clumsy attempt to mend one of them. How 
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can you quote me such an instance! It 
amazes me. 

« Not at all. I have only to use my instance 
for another purpose, in another way. You are 
thinking of the bill, of course. But all we 
do is to say to some of these victims, « Your 
-sacrifice, as it stands, is too costly; the state 
in its own interest cannot go on exacting or 
allowing it. We will help you to serve the 
community in ways that shall exhaust and 
wound it less.) » 

«And as a first step, drive you all com- 
fortably into the workhouse!» said George. 
« Don’t omit that.» 

«Many individuals must suffer,» she said 
steadily; « but there will be friends to help— 
friends that will strain every nerve to help.» 

All her heart showed itself in voice and em- 
phasis. Almost for the first time in their even- 
ing’s talk her natural passionateness came to 
sight—the Southern, impulsive temper, that 
so often made people laugh at or dislike her. 
Under the lace shawl she had thrown round 
her on coming out he saw the quick rise and 
fall of the breast, the nervous clasp of the 
hands lying on the stonework of the bridge. 
These were her prophetess airs again. To- 
night they still amused him, but in a gentler 
and more friendly way. 

«And so, according to your own account, 
you will protect your tailoress and unmake 
your country. I am sorry for your dilemma,» 
he said, laughing. 

« Ah! well,»—she shrugged her shoulders 
with a sigh,—«don’t let ’s talk of it. It’s 
all too pressing —and sore—and hot. And to 
think of the weeks that are just coming on!» 

George, hanging over the parapet beside 
her, felt reply a little awkward, and said 
nothing. For a minute or two the night 
made itself heard—the gentle slipping of 
the river, the fitful breathings from the trees. 
A swan passed and repassed below them, and 
an owl called from the distant woods. 

Presently Marcella lifted a white finger and 
pointed to the house. 

«One would n’t want a better parable,» she 
said. «It’s like the state as you see it— 
magnificent, inspiring, a thing of pomp and 
dignity. But we women who have to drive 
and keep going a house like that—we know 
what it all rests upon. It rests upon a few 
tired kitchen-maids and boot-boys and scul- 
lery-girls, hurrying, panting creatures, whom 
a guest never sees, who really run it all. I 
know, for I have tried to unearth them, to 
organize them, to make sure that no one was 
fainting while we were feasting. But it is in- 
credibly hard; half the human race believes 
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itself born to make things easy for the other 
half. It comes natural to them to ache and 
toil while we sit in easy-chairs. What they 
resent is that we should try to change it.» 

«Goodness!» said George, pulling at his 
mustaches. «I don’t recognize my own ex- 
perience of the ordinary domestic polity in 
that summary.» 

«I dare say. You have to do with the upper 
servant, who is always a greater tyrant than 
his master,» she retorted, her voice express- 
ing a curious medley of laughter and feeling. 
«I am speaking of the people that are not 
seen, like the tailoress and shirt-maker, in 
your drum-and-trumpet state.» 

« Well, you may be right,» said George, 
dryly; «but I confess—if I may be quite 
frank—that I don’t altogether trust you to 
judge. I want at least, before I strike the 
balance between my Dalhousie and your tail- 
oress, to hear what those people have to say 
who have not crippled their minds—by pity.» 

«Pity!» she said, her lip trembling in 
spite of herself. « Pity!—you count pity a 
disease ? » 

« As you—and others—practise it,» he re- 
plied coolly, turning round upon her. «It is 
no good; the world can’t be run by pity. At 
least, living always seems to me a great 
brutal, rushing, rough-and-tumble business, 
which has to be carried on whether we like it 
or no. To be too careful, too gingerly, over 
the separate life, brings it all to a standstill. 
Meddle too much, and the demiurge who set 
the machine going turns sulky and stops 
working. Then the nation goes to pieces, till 
some strong ruffian without a scruple puts it 
together again.» 

« What do you mean by the demiurge?» 

He laughed. 

« Why do you make me explain my flights? 
Well, I suppose, the natural daimonic power 
in things, which keeps them going and sets 
them off; which is not us, or like us, and 
cares nothing for us.» 

His light voice developed a sudden energy 
during his little speech. 

«Ah!» said Marcella, wistfully. « Yes; if 
one thought that, I could understand. But, 
even so, if the power behind things cares 
nothing for us, I should only regard it as 
challenging us to care more for each other. 
Do you mind my asking you a few plain ques- 
tions? Do you know anything personally of 
the London poor? I mean, have you any real 
friends among them, whose lives you know?» 

« Well, I sit with Fontenoy while he re- 
ceives deputations from all those tailoresses 
and shirt-makers and fur-sewers that you 
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want to put in order. The harassed widow 
streams through his room perpetually, wail- 
ing to be let alone!» 

Marcella made a sound of amused scorn. 

«Oh! you think that nothing,» said George, 
indignant. «I vow I could draw every type 
of widow that London contains; I know them 
intimately.» 

She shook her head. 

«I give up London. Then, in the North, 
are n’t you a coal-owner? Do you know your 
miners? » 

« Yes; and I detest them,» said George, 
shortly. «Pig-headed brutes! They will be on 
strike next month, and I shall be defrauded 
of my lawful income till their lordships 
choose to go back. Pity me, if you please— 
not them.» 

«So I do,» she said with spirit, «if you 
hate the men by whom you live!» 

There was silence. Then suddenly George 
said, in another tone: 

« But sometimes, I don’t deny, the beggars 
wring it out of one—your pity. I saw a 
mother last week—suppose we stroll on a lit- 
tle. I want to see how the river gets out of 
the wood.» 

They descended the bridge, and turned 
again into the river-path. George told the 
story of Mary Batchelor in his half-ironic 
way, yet so that here and there Marcella 
shivered. Then gradually, as though it were 
a relief to him to talk, he slipped into a half- 
humorous, half-serious discussion of his mine- 
owner’s position and its difficulties. Inci- 
dentally and unconsciously a good deal of his 
history betrayed itself in his talk: his bring- 
ing-up; his mother; the various problems 
started in his mind since his return from 
India; even his relations to his wife. Once 
or twice it flashed across him that he was 
confessing himself with an extraordinary 
frankness to a woman he had made up his 
mind to dislike.- But the reflection did not 
stop him. The balmy night, the solitude, this 
loveliness that walked beside him so willingly 
and kindly—with every step they struck his 
defenses from him; they drew; they pene- 
trated. 

With her, too, everything was simple and 
natural. She had felt his attraction at their 
first meeting; she had determined to make a 
friend of him, and she was succeeding. As 
he disclosed himself she felt a strange com- 
passion for him. It was plain to her woman’s 
instinct that he was at heart lonely and un- 
companioned. Well, what wonder, with that 
hard, mean littie being for a wife! Had she 
captured him, or had he thrown himself away 
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upon her in mere wantonness, out of that de- 
fiance of sentiment which appeared to be his 
favorite parti-pris? In any case, it seemed 
to this happy wife that he had done the one 
fatal and irreparable thing; and she was gen- 
uinely sorry for him. She felt him very young, 
too. As far as she could gather, he was about 
two years her junior; but her feeling made 
the gap much greater. 

Yet, of course, the situation— Maxwell, 
Fontenoy, all that those names implied to 
him and her—made a thrilling undernote in 
both their minds. She never forgot her hus- 
band and his straits, and in George’s mind 
Fontenoy’s rugged figure stood sentinel. 
Given the circumstances, both her tempera- 
ment and her affections drove her inevitably 
into trying, first to attract, then to move and 
influence her companion. And given the cir- 
cumstances, he could but yield himself bit by 
bit to her woman’s charm, while all the time 
full of a confident scorn for her politics. 

Insensibly the stress upon them drew them 
back to London and to current affairs, and 
at last she said to him with vehemence: 

« You must see these people in the flesh— 
and not in your house, but in theirs. Or, first 
come and meet them in mine.» 

« Why, please, should you think St. James’s 
Square a palace of truth compared to Carlton 
House Terrace?» he asked her, with amuse- 
ment. Fontenoy lived in Carlton House Ter- 
race. 

«I am not inviting you to St. James’s 
Square,» she said quietly. «That house is 
only my home for one set of purposes. Just 
now my true home is not there at all. It is 
in the Mile End Road.» ; 

George asked to be informed, and opened 
his eyes at her account of the way in which 
she still divided her time between the West 
End and the East, spending always one or 
two nights a week among the trades and the 
work-people she had come to know so inti- 
mately, whose cause she was fighting with 
such persistence. 

« Maxwell does n’t come now,» she said. 
« He is too busy, and his work there is done. 
But I go because I love the people; and to 
talk with them and live with them part of 
every week keeps one’s mind clear as to 
what one wants, and why. Well,»—her voice 
showed that she smiled,—«will you come? 
My old maid shall give you coffee, and you 
shall meet a roomful of tailors and shirt- 
makers. You shall see what people look like 
in the flesh—not on paper—after working 
fourteen hours at a stretch in a room where 
you and I could not breathe.» 
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«Charming! »—he bowed ironically. «Of 
course I will come.» 

They had paused under the shadow of a 
grove of beech-trees, and were looking back 
toward the moonlit garden and the house. 
Suddenly George said in an odd voice: 

«Do you mind my saying it? You know, 
nobody is ever converted—politically —now- 
adays.» 

In the darkness her flush could not be seen; 
but he felt the mingled pride and soreness in 
her voice, under its forced brightness. 

«I know. How long is it since a speech 
turned a vote in the House of Commons! One 
wonders why people take the trouble to speak. 
Shall we go back? Ah! there is some one 
pursuing us—my husband and Ancoats.» 

And two figures, dark for an instant against 
the brightness of the lawns, plunged into the 
shadow of the wood. 

« You wanderers! » said Maxwell, as he dis- 
tinguished his wife’s white dress. «Is this 
path quite safe in this darkness? Suppose 
we get out of it.» 

The river, indeed, beneath a steep bank, 
ran close beside them, and the trees meeting 
overhead all but shut out the moon. Max- 
well, in some anxiety, caught his wife’s arm, 
and made her pause till his eye should be 
once more certain of the path. Meanwhile 
Ancoats and Tressady walked quickly back 
to the lawn, Ancoats talking and laughing 
with unusual vigor. 


THE Maxwells did not hurry themselves. 
As they emerged from the wood Marcella 
slipped her hand into her husband’s. It was 
her characteristic caress. The slim, strong 
hand loved to feel itself in the shelter of his; 
while to him that seeking touch was the 
symbol of all that she brought him—the in- 
ventive, inexhaustible arts of a passion which 
was a kind of genius. 

«Don’t go in!» she pleaded. « Why should 
we?» 

«No; why should we?» he repeated, sigh- 
ing. « Why are we here at all?—that is what 
I have been asking myself all the evening. 
And now more than ever since my walk with 
that boy Ancoats.» 

«Tell me about it,» she said eagerly. 
«Could you get nothing out of him?» 

Maxwell shrugged his shoulders. 

«Nothing. He vows that everything is all 
right; that he knows a pack of slanderers 
have been yelping at him,) and he wishes both 
they and his mother would let him alone.» 

«His mother!» cried Marcella, outraged. 

« Well, I suppose I said to him the kind of 


thing you would evidently like to say; but 
with no result. He merely laughed, and chat- 
tered about everything under the sun—his 
race-horses, new plays, politics—Heaven 
knows what! He is in an excited state— 
feverish, restless, and, I should think, un- 
happy. But he would tell nothing—to me.» 

« How much do you think she knows?» 

«His mother? Nothing, I should say. Ev- 
ery now and then I detect a note of extra 
anxiety when she talks to him, and there is 
evidently something in her mind, some im- 
pression from his manner, perhaps, which is 
driving her more keenly than ever toward 
this marriage. But I don’t believe a single 
one of the stories that have reached us has 
reached her. And now, here is this poor girl— 
and even my dull eyes have noticed that to- 
night he has purposely, markedly, avoided her.» 

Marcella felt her cheek flame. 

«And when one thinks of his behavior in 
the winter!» she cried. 

They wandered on along a path that skirted 
the wood, talking anxiously about the matter 
which had, in truth, brought them to Castle 
Luton. In spite of the comparative gentle- 
ness of English political relations, neither 
Maxwell nor Marcella, perhaps, would will- 
ingly have become Charlotte Allison’s guests 
at a moment when her house was actually 
the headquarters of a violent and effective 
opposition to Maxwell’s policy, when, more- 
over, the leader of that opposition was likely 
to be of the party. But about a fortnight 
before Whitsuntide some tales of young An- 
coats had suddenly reached Maxwell’s ears, 
with such effect that on his next meeting with 
Ancoats’s mother he practically invited him- 
self and Marcella—greatly to Mrs. Allison’s 
surprise—to Castle Luton for Whitsuntide. 

For the boy had been Maxwell’s ward, and 
Henry Allison had been the intimate friend 
and comrade of Maxwell’s father. And Max- 
well’s feeling for his father, and for his 
father’s friends, was of such a kind that his 
guardian’s duties had gone deep with him. He 
had done his best for the boy, and since An- 
coats had reached his majority his ex-guardian 
had still kept him anxiously in mind. 

Of late, indeed, Ancoats had troubled him- 
self very little about his guardian or his 
guardian’s anxieties. He seemed to have 
been devoting a large share of his mind to 
the avoidance of his mother’s old friends; 
and the Maxwells, for months, in spite of 
many efforts on their part, had seen little or 
nothing of him. Maxwell for various reasons 
had begun to suspect a number of uncomfort- 
able things with regard to the young fellow’s 
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friends and pleasures. Yet nothing could be 
taken hold of till this sudden emergence of 
a particular group of stories, coupling An- 
coats’s name with that of a notorious little 
actress whose adventures had already pro- 
vided a certain class of newspaper with 
abundant copy. 

Then Maxwell, who cared personally very 
little for the red-haired youth himself, took 
alarm for the mother’s sake. For in the case 
of Mrs. Allison a scandal of the kind sug- 
gested meant a tragedy. Her passion for her 
son was almost a tragedy already, so closely 
mingled in it were the feelings of the mother 
and those of the Christian, to whom « vice » 
is not an amusement, but an agony. 


YET, as Marcella said and felt, it was a hard 
fate that had forced Maxwell to concern 
himself with Ancoats’s love-affairs at this 
particular moment. 

«Don’t think of it,» she said. at last, ur- 
gently, as they walked along. «It is too bad; 
as if there were not enough!» 

Maxwell stood still, with a little smile, and 
put his arm round her shoulders. 

« Dear, I shall soon have time enough, prob- 
ably, to think about Ancoats’s affairs or any- 
thing else. Do you know that I was planning 
this morning what we would do when we go 
out? Shall we slip over to the Australian 
colonies in the autumn? I would give a good 
deal to see them for myself.» 

She gave a low cry of pain. 

« Why are you so depressed to-night? Is 
there any fresh news? » 

«Yes. And, altogether, things look in- 
creasingly bad for us, and increasingly well 
for them. It will be extraordinarily close, any 
way—probably a matter of a vote or two.» 

And he gave her a summary of his after- 
dinner conversation with Lord Cathedine, a 
keen ally of Fontenoy’s in the Lords, and 
none the less a shrewd fellow because he 
happened to be also a detestable person. 

Marcella heard the news of one or two 
fresh defections from the government with 
amazement and indignation. She stood there 
in the darkness, leaning against the man she 
loved, her heart beating fast and stormily. 
How could the world thus misconceive and 
thwart him? And what could she do? Her 
mind ran passionately through a hundred 
schemes, refusing to submit—to see him 
baffled and defeated. 


XII. 


To Lord Ancoats himself this party of his 
mother’s was an oppression and a nuisance. 
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He had been induced to preside over it only 
with difficulty, and his mother had been both 
hurt and puzzled by his reluctance to play 
the host. 

If you had asked Maxwell’s opinion on the 
point, he would have told you that Ancoats’s 
bringing up had a good deal to do with the 
present anxieties of Ancoats’s mother. He, 
Maxwell, had done his best, but he had been 
overmatched. 

First and foremost, Ancoats had been to 
no public school. It was not the custom of 
the family, and Mrs. Allison could not be 
induced to break the tradition. There was 
accordingly a succession of tutors, whose 
church principles at least were sound. And 
Ancoats showed himself for a time an im- 
pressionable, mystical boy, entirely in sym- 
pathy with his mother. His confirmation was 
a great family emotion, and when he was 
seventeen Mrs. Allison had difficulty in mak- 
ing him take food enough in Lent to keep 
him in health. Maxwell was beginning to 
wonder where it would end, when the lad was 
sent to Cambridge, and the transformation 
scene that might always, perhaps, have been 
expected began. 

He had been two years at Trinity when he 
went to pay the Maxwells a visit at the 
Court. Maxwell could hardly believe his eyes 
or ears. The boy who at nineteen was an au- 
thority on church music and ancient «uses,» 
by twenty-one talked and thought of nothing 
in heaven or earth but the stage and French 
bric-d-brac. His conversation swarmed with 
the names of actors, singers, and dancers; 
but they were names that meant nothing ex- 
cept to the initiated. They were the small 
people of the small theaters; and Ancoats 
was a Triton among them; not at all, so he 
carefully informed his kindred, because of 
his wealth and title, but because he too was 
an artist, and could sing, revel, write, and 
dance with the best of them. 

For some time Maxwell was able to con- 
sole Mrs. Allison with the historical reflec- 
tion that more than one son of the Oxford 
Movement had found in a passion for the 
stage a ready means of annoying the English 
Puritan. When it came, however, to the 
young man’s producing risky plays of his 
own composing at extremely costly matinées, 
there was nothing for it but to interfere. 
Maxwell at last persuaded him to give up 
the farce of Cambridge and go abroad. But 
Ancoats would go only with a man of his own 
sort; and their time was mostly spent in 
Paris, where Ancoats divided his hard-spent 
existence between the furious pursuit of 
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Louis Quinze bibelots and the patronage 
of two or three minor theaters. To be the 
king of a first night, raining applause and 
bouquets from his stage box, seemed to give 
him infinite content; but his vanity was 
hardly less flattered by the compliments say 
of M. Tournonville, the well-known dealer on 
the Quai Voltaire, who would bow himself 
before the young Englishman with the ad- 
miring cry, « Mon Dieu! milord, que vous étes 
fin connoisseur!» while the dealer’s assis- 
tant grinned among the shadows of the back 
shop. 

At last, at twenty-four, he must needs re- 
turn to England for his coming of age under 
his grandfather’s will and the taking over of 
his estate. Under the sobering influence of 
these events his class and his mother seemed 
for a time to recover him. He refurnished 
a certain number of rooms at Castle Luton, 
and made a special marvel of his own room, 
which was hung thick with Boucher, Greuze, 
and Watteau engravings, littered with minia- 
tures and trinkets, and encumbered here and 
there with portfolios of drawings which he 
was not anxious to unlock in his mother’s 
presence. 

Moreover, he was again affectionate to his 
mother, and occasionally even went to church 
with her. The instincts of the English aris- 
tocrat reappeared amid the accomplishments 
of the petit maitre, and poor Mrs. Allison’s 
spirits revived. Then the golden-haired Lady 
Madeleine was asked to stay at Castle Luton. 
When she came Ancoats devoted himself 
with extraordinary docility. He drew her, 
made songs for her, and devised French cha- 
rades to act with her; he even went so far as 
to compare her with enthusiasm to the latest 
and most wonderful «Salome » just exhibited 
in the Salon by the latest and most wonder- 
ful of the impressionists. But Lady Made- 
leine fortunately had not seen the picture. 

Then suddenly, one morning, Ancoats went 
up to town without notice, and remained 
there. After a while his mother pursued him 
thither; but Ancoats was restless at sight of 
her, and she was not long in London, though 
long enough to show the Maxwells and others 
that her heart was anxiously set upon Lady 
Madeleine as a daughter-in-law. 

This, then, taken together with the stories 
now besprinkling the newspapers, was the 
situation. Naturally, Ancoats’s affairs, as he 
himself was irritably aware, were now, in 
one way or another, occupying the secret 
thoughts or the private conversations of 
most of his mother’s guests. 

For instance— 


«ARE you nice?» said Betty Leven, sud- 
denly, to young Lord Naseby, in the middle 
of Sunday morning. «Are you in a charita- 
ble, charming, humble, and trusting frame 
of mind? Because, if not, I shall go away; 
I have had too much of Lady Kent.» 

Charlie Naseby laughed. He was sitting 
reading in the shade at the edge of one of 
the Castle Luton lawns. For some time past 
he had been watching Betty Leven and Lady 
Kent as they talked under a cedar-tree some 
little distance from him. Lady Kent con- 
versed with her whole bellicose person—her 
cap, her chin, her nose, her spreading and 
impressive shoulders. And from her gestures 
young Naseby guessed that she had been talk- 
ing to Betty Leven rather more in character 
than usual. 

He felt a certain curiosity about the téte- 
a-téte. So that when Betty left her com- 
panion and came tripping over the lawn to 
the house, the young man lifted his face and 
gave her a smiling nod, as though to in- 
vite her to come and visit him on the way. 
Betty came, and then, as she stood in front 
of him, delivered the home question already 
reported. 

«Am I nice?» repeated young Naseby. 
«Far from it. I have not been to church, 
and I have been reading a French novel of 
which I do not even intend to tell you the 
name.» 

And he promptly slipped his volume into 
his pocket. 

« Which is worse?» said Betty, pensively: 
«to break the fourth commandment or the 
ninth? Lady Kent, of course, has been tramp- 
ling on them both. But the ninth is her par- 
ticular victim. She calls it ‘getting to the 
roots of things.» 

« Whose roots has she been delving at this 
morning?» said Naseby. 

Betty looked behind her, saw that Lady 
Kent had gone into the house, and let herself 
drop into the corner of Naseby’s bench with 
a sigh of fatigue. 

«One feels as though one were a sort of 
house-dog tussling with a burglar. I have 
been keeping her off all my friends’ secrets 
by main force, so she had to fall back on 
George Tressady, and tell me ugly tales of 
his mama.» 

« George Tressady! Why on earth should 
she do him an ill turn? I don’t believe she 
ever saw him before.» 

3etty pressed her lips. She and Charlie 
Naseby had been friends since they wore 
round pinafores and sat on high nursery 
chairs side by side. 
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«One need n’t go to the roots of things,» 
she said severely, « but one should have eyes 
in one’s head. Has it ever occurred to you 
that Ancoats has taken a special fancy to 
Sir George—that he sat talking to him last 
night till all hours, and that he has been 
walking about with him the whole of this 
morning, instead of walking about—well, 
with somebody else, as he was meant to do? 
Why do men behave in this ridiculous man- 
ner? Women, of course; but men! It’s like 
a trout that won’t let itself be landed. And 
what ’s the good? It’s only prolonging the 
agony.» 

«Not at all,» said Naseby, laughing. 
«There ’s always the chance of slipping the 
hook.» Then his lively face became suddenly 
serious. «But it ’s time, I think,» he added, 
almost with vehemence, «that Lady Kent 
stopped trying to land Ancoats. In the first 
place, it’s no good. He won’t be landed 
against his will. In the next—well, I only 
know,» he broke off, «that if I had a sister 
in love with Ancoats at the present moment, 
I ’d carry her off to the north pole rather 
than let her be talked about with him.» 

Betty opened her eyes. 

«Then there is something in the stories,» 
she cried. «Of course Frank told me there 
was nothing. And the Maxwells have not 
said a word. And now I understand why 
Lady Kent has been dinning it into my ears 
—I could only be thankful Mrs. Allison was 
safe at church—that Ancoats should marry 
early. ‘Oh! my dear, it’s always been the 
only hope for them.» Betty mimicked Lady 
Kent’s deep voice and important manner: 
««Why, there was the grandfather—his 
wife had a time! I could tell you things 
about him!—oh! and her too. And even 
Henry Allison—)> There, of course, I stopped 
her.» 

«Old ghoul!» said Naseby, in disgust. «So 
she knows. And yet—good heavens! where 
does that charming girl come from?» 

He knocked the end off his cigarette, and 
returned it to his mouth with a rather un- 
steady hand. 

« Knows—knows what?» said Betty. There 
was a pink flush, perhaps of alarm, on her 
pretty cheek, but her eyes said plainly that 
if there were risks she must run them. 

Naseby hesitated. The natural reticence 
of one young man about another held him 
back—and he was Ancoats’s friend. But he 
liked Lady Madeleine, and her mother’s ugly 
manceuvers in the sight of gods and men 
filled him with a restless ill-temper. 

«You say the Maxwells have told you 
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«But all the 
same I am pretty certain that Maxwell is 
here for nothing else. What on earth should 
he be doing in this galére just now! Look 
at him and Fontenoy! They ’ve been pacing 


nothing?» he said at last. 


that lime walk for a good hour. No one 
ever saw such a spectacle before. Of course 
something ’s up.» 

Betty followed his eyes, and caught the 
figures of the two men between the trunks 
as they moved through the light and shadow 
of the lime walk—Fontenoy’s massive head 
sunk in his shoulders, his hands clasped be- 
hind his back, Maxwell’s taller and alerter 
form beside him. Fontenoy had, in fact, ar- 
rived that morning from town, just too late 
to accompany Mrs. Allison and her flock to 
church; and Maxwell and he had been to- 
gether since the moment when Ancoats, hav- 
ing brought his guest into the garden, had 
gone off himself on a walk with Tressady. 

«Ancoats and Tressady came back past 
here,» Naseby went on. « Ancoats stood still, 
with his hands on his sides,and looked at those 
two. His expression was not amiable. «Some- 
thing hatching, he said to Tressady. I suppose 
Ancoats got his sneer from his actor-friends; 
none of us could do it without practice. 
(Shall we go and pull the chief out of that?» 
But they did n’t go. Ancoats turned sulky, 
and went into the house by himself.» 

«I’m glad I don’t have to keep that youth 
straight,» said Betty, devoutly. «Perhaps I 
don’t care enough about him to try. But his 
mother ’s a darling saint, and if he breaks 
her heart he ought to be hanged.» 

«She knows nothing—I believe—» said 
Naseby, quickly. , 

«Strange!» cried Betty. «I wonder if it 
pays to be a saint. I shall know everything 
about my boy when he’s that age.» 

«Qh! will you?» said Naseby, looking at 
her with a mocking eye. 

« Yes, sir, I shall. Your secrets are not so 
difficult to know, if one wants to know them. 
Heaven forbid, however, that I should want 
to know anything about any of you till Bertie 
is grown up! Now, please tell me everything. 
Who is the lady?» 

«Heaven forbid I should tell you!» said 
Naseby, dryly. 

«Don’t trifle any more,» said Betty, laying 
a remonstrating hand on his arm; « they will 
be home from church directly.» 

«Well, I won’t tell you any names,» said 
Naseby, reluctantly. «Of course it ’s an ac- 
tress—a very small one. And of course she’s 
a bad lot—and pretty.» 

« Why, there ’s no ‘of course) about it— 
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about either of them,» said Betty, with more 
indignation than grammar. She also had 
dramatic friends, and was sensitive on the 
point. 

Naseby protested that if he must argue 
the ethics of the stage before he told his 
tale, the tale would remain untold. Then 
Betty, subdued, fell into an attitude of meek 
listening, hands on lap. The tale when told, 
indeed, proved to be a very ordinary affair, 
marked out perhaps a trifle from the ruck by 
the facts that there was another pretender 
in the field, with whom Ancoats had already 
had one scene in public, and would probably 
have more; that Ancoats being Ancoats, 
something mad and conspicuous was to be 
expected, which would bring the matter in- 
evitably to his mother’s ears; and that Mrs. 
Allison was Mrs. Allison. 

«Can he marry her?» said Betty, quickly. 

«Thank Heaven! no. There is a husband 
somewhere in Chile. So that it does n’t seem 
to be a question of driving Mrs. Allison out 
of Castle Luton. But—well, between our- 
selves, it would be a pity to give Ancoats so 
fine a chance of going to the bad as he ’ll 
get if this young woman lays hold of him. 
He might n’t recover it.» 

Betty sat silent a moment. All her gaiety 
had passed away. There was a fierceness in 
her blue eyes. 

« And that’s what we bring them up for,» 
she exclaimed at last—«that they may do 
all these ugly, stale, stupid things over again! 
Oh! I’m not thinking so much of the mor- 
als,»—she turned to Naseby with a defiant 
look,—«I am thinking of the hateful cruelty 
and unkindness! » 

«To his mother?» said Naseby. He shrug- 
ged his shoulders. 

Betty allowed herself an outburst. Her 
little hand trembled on her knee. Naseby 
did not reply. Not that he disagreed; far 
from it. Under his young and careless man- 
ner he was already a person of settled char- 
acter, cherishing a number of strong convic- 
tions. But since it had become the fashion 
to talk as frankly of a matter of this kind to 
your married-women friends as to anybody 
else, he thought that the women should take 
it with more equanimity. 

Betty, indeed, regained her composure 
very quickly, like a stream when the gust 
has passed. They fell into a keen practical 
discussion of the affair. Who had influence 
with Ancoats? What man? Naseby shook 
his head. The difference in age between An- 
coats and Maxwell was too great, and the 
men too unlike in temperament. He himself 
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had done what he could, in vain, and Ancoats 
now told him nothing; for the rest, he thought 
Ancoats had very few friends amid his in- 
numerable acquaintance, and such as he had 
were of a third-rate dramatic sort, not likely 
to be of much use at this moment. 

«I have n’t seen him, since he was a boy, 
take to any fellow of his own kind as much 
as he has taken to George Tressady these two 
days. But that ’s no good, of course; it ’s 
too new.» 

The two sat side by side, pondering. Sud- 
denly Naseby said, smiling, with a change of 
expression: 

«This party is really quite interesting. 
Look there!» 

Betty looked, and saw George Tressady, 
with his hands ia his pockets, lounging 
along a distant path beside Marcella Max- 
well. 

« Well,» said Betty, «what then?» 

Naseby gave his mouth a twist. 

« Nothing; only it’s odd. I ran across them 
just now—I was playing ball with that jolly 
little imp, Hallin. You never saw two people 
more absorbed. Of course he’s sows le charme 
—we all are. Our English politics are rather 
rum, are n’t they? They don’t indulge in this 
amiable country-house business in a South 
American republic, you know. They prefer 
shooting.» 

«And you evidently think it a healthier 
state of things. Wait till we come to some- 
thing nearer to our hearths and bosoms than 
factory acts,» said Betty, with the wisdom 
of her kind. «All the same, Lord Fontenoy 
is in earnest.» 

«Oh, yes, Fontenoy is in earnest. So, | 
suppose, is Tressady. So, good heavens! is 
Maxwell. I say, here comes the church 
party.» 

And from a side-door in a venerable wall, 
beyond which could be seen the tower of a 
little church, there emerged a small group 
of people—Mrs. Allison, Lady Cathedine, and 
Madeleine Penley in front, escorted by the 
white-haired Sir Philip; and behind, Lady 
Tressady, between Harding Watton and Lord 
Cathedine. 

«Cathedine!» cried Naseby, staring at the 
group. «Cathedine been to church!» 

« For the purpose, I suppose, of disappoint- 
ing poor Laura, who might have hoped to get 
rid of him,» said Betty, sharply. «No; if I 
were Mrs. Allison I should draw the line at 
Lord Cathedine.» 

« Nobody need see any more of Cathedine 
than they want,» said Naseby, calmly; «and 
of course he behaves himself here. Moreover, 
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there is no doubt at all about his brains. 
They say Fontenoy expects to make great 
use of him in the Lords.» 

« By the way,» said Betty, turning round 
upon him, «where are you?» 

« Well, thank God! I’m not in Parliament,» 
was Naseby’s smiling reply. «So don’t trou- 
ble me for opinions. I have none. Except 
that, speaking generally, I should like Lady 
Maxwell to get what she wants.» 

Betty threw him a sly glance, wondering 
if she might tease him about the news she 
heard of him from Marcella. 

She had no time, however, to attack him, 
for Mrs. Allison approached. 


« WHAT is the matter with her—with Made- 
leine—with all of them?» thought Betty, 
suddenly. 

For Mrs. Allison, pale and discomposed, 
did not return—did not apparently notice— 
Lady Leven’s greeting. She walked hastily 
past them, and would have gone at once into 
the house but that, turning her head, she 
perceived Lord Fontenoy hurrying toward 
her from the lime walk. With an obvious 
effort she controlled herself, and went to 
meet him, leaning heavily on her silver- 
topped stick. 

The others paused, no one having, as it 
seemed, anything to say. Letty poked the 
gravel with her parasol; Sir Philip made a 
telescope of his hands, and fixed it upon 
Maxwell, who was coming slowly across the 
lawn; while Lady Madeleine turned a hand- 
some, bewildered face on Betty. 

Betty took her aside to look at a flower on 
the house. 

« What ’s the matter?» said Lady Leven 
under her breath. 

«I don’t know,» said the other. «Some- 
thing dreadful happened on the way home. 
There was a girl—» 

But she broke off suddenly. Ancoats had 
just opened and shut the garden door, and 
was coming to join his guests. 

«Poor dear!» thought Betty to herself, 
with a leap of pity. It was so evident the 
girl’s whole nature thrilled to the approaching 
step. She turned her head toward Ancoats 
as though against her will, her tall form 
drawn erect, in unconscious tension. 

Ancoats’s quick eyes ran over the group. 

«He thinks we have been talking about 
him,» was Betty’s quick reflection, which was 
probably not far from the truth; for the 
young man’s face at once assumed a lowering 
expression, and, walking up to Lady Tres- 
sady, whom as yet he had noticed no more 
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than civility required, he asked whether she 
would like to see the « houses» and the rose- 
garden. 

Letty, delighted by the attention, said 
«Yes» in her gayest way, and Ancoats at 
once led her off. He walked quickly, and 
their figures soon disappeared among the 
trees. 

Madeleine Penley gazed after them. Betty, 
who had a miserable feeling that the girl 
was betraying herself to men like Harding 
Watton or Lord Cathedine,—a feeling which 
was, however, the creation of her own ner- 
vous excitement,—tried to draw her away. 
But Lady Madeleine did not seem to under- 
stand. She stood mechanically buttoning and 
unbuttoning her long gloves. «Yes, I ’m 
coming,» she said, but she did not move. 

Then Betty saw that Lord Naseby had 
come up to her; and it seemed to the ob- 
server that all the young man’s vivid face 
was suffused with something at once soft 
and fierce. 

«I should so like to show you the thorn- 
blossom on the hill, Lady Madeleine,» he 
said. «Will you come? There will be just 
time before lunch.» 

The girl looked at him. His tone was in 
itself an act of homage, of atonement. The 
color rushed to her cheeks, and she walked 
submissively away beside him. 


MEANWHILE Letty and Ancoats pursued their 
way toward the greenhouses and walled 
gardens. Letty tripped along, hardly able 
to keep up with her companion’s stride, but 
chattering fast all the time. At every turn 
of the view she overflowed with praise and 
wonder; nor could anything have been at 
once more enthusiastic or more impertinent 
than the questions with which she plied him 
as to his gardeners, his estate, and his affairs, 
in the intervals of panegyric. 

Ancoats at first hardly listened to her. A 
perfunctory «Yes» or «No» seemed to be 
all that the situation demanded. Then, when 
he did sufficiently emerge from the tempest 
of his own thoughts to catch some of the 
things she was saying, his irritable temper 
rebelled at once. What had Tressady been 
about ?—ill-bred, tiresome woman! 

His manner stiffened; he stalked along in 
front of her, doing his bare host’s duty, and 
warding off her conversation as much as 
possible; while Letty, on her side, soon felt 
the familiar chill and mortification creeping 
over her. Why, she wondered angrily, should 
he have asked her to walk with him if he 
could not be a more agreeable companion? 
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Toward the end of the lime walk they came 
across Mrs. Allison and Lord Fontenoy. As 
they passed the older pair the pale mother 
lifted her eyes to her son with a tremulous 
smile. 

But Ancoats made no response, nor had he 
any greeting for Fontenoy. He carried his 
companion quickly on, till they found them- 
selves in a wilderness of walled gardens open- 
ing one into another, each, as it seemed, more 
miraculously ordered and more abundantly 
stocked than its neighbor. 

«I wonder you know your way,” laughed 
Letty. «And who can possibly consume all 
this?» 

«I have n’t an idea,» said Ancoats, abruptly, 
as he opened the door of the tenth vinery. «I 
wish you ’d tell me.» 

Letty raised her eyebrows with a little cry 
of protest. 

«Qh! but it makes the whole place so mag- 
nificent, so complete! » 

« What is there magnificent in having too 
much?» said Ancoats, shortly. «I believe the 
day of these huge country places, with all 
their dull greenhouses and things, is done.» 

Much he cared, indeed, about his garden- 
ers and his grapes! He was in the mood 
really to feel his whole inheritance a burden 
round his neck. But at the same time to 
revile his own wealth gave him a pleasant 
sense of playing the artist. 

«Have you argued that with Lord Fonte- 
noy?» she inquired with archness. 

«I should not take the trouble,» he said, 
with careless hauteur. Ah!»—Letty’s van- 
ity winced under his involuntary accent of 
relief, —«I see your husband and Lady Max- 
well.» 

Marcella and George came toward them. 
They were strolling along a broad flowery 
border, which was at the moment a blaze of 
peonies of all shades, interspersed with tall 
pyramidal growths of honeysuckle. Marcella 
was loitering here and there, burying her 
face in the fragrance of the honeysuckle, or 
drawing her companion’s attention in delight 
to the glowing clumps of peonies. Hallin 
hovered round them, now putting his hand 
confidingly into Tressady’s, now tugging at 
his mother’s dress, and now gravely wooing 
the friendship of a fine St. Bernard that 
made one of the party. George, with his 
hands in his pockets, walked or paused as 
the others chose, and it struck Letty at once 
that he was talking with unusual freedom 
and zest. 

Yes, it was true, indeed, as Harding said 
—they had made friends. As she looked at 
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them the first movement of a jealous temper 
stirred in Letty. She was angry with Lady 
Maxwell’s beauty, and angry with George’s 
enjoyment. It was like the great lady all 
over to slight the wife and annex the hus- 
band. George certainly might have taken 
the trouble to come and look for her on their 
return from church. 

So, while Ancoats talked stiffly with Mar- 
cella, the bride, a few paces off, let George 
understand through her bantering manner 
that she was out of humor. 

« But, dear, I had no notion you would be 
let out so soon,» pleaded George. «That 
good man really can’t earn his pay.» 

«Qh! but of course you knew it was High 
Church—all split up into little bits,» said 
Letty, unappeased. « But naturally—» 

She was about to add some jealous sar- 
casm, when it was arrested by the arrival 
of Sir Philip Wentworth and Watton, whose 
7 appeared in a side-archway close to 

er. 

«Ah! well guessed,» said Sir Philip. «1 
thought we should find you among the peo- 
nies. Lady Tressady, did you ever see such a 
show? Ancoats, is your head gardener visi- 
ble on a Sunday? I ask with trembling, for 
there is no more magnificent member of crea- 
tion. But if I could get at him, to ask him 
about an orchid I saw in one of your houses 
yesterday, I should be grateful.» 

«Come into the next garden, then,» said 
Ancoats, «where the orchid-houses are. If 
he is n’t there, we ’ll send for him.» 

«Then, Lady Tressady, you must come and 
see me through,» said Sir Philip, gallantly. 
«I want to quarrel with him about a label— 
and you remember Dizzy’s saying, ‘A head 
gardener is always opinionated)? Are you 
coming, Lady Maxwell?» 

Marcella shook her head, smiling. 

«I am afraid I hate hothouses,» she said. 

« My dear lady, don’t pine for the life ac- 
cording to nature at Castle Luton!» said Sir 
Philip, raising a finger. «The best of hot- 
houses, like the best of anything, demands a 
thrill.» 

Marcella shrugged her shoulders. 

«I get more thrill out of the peonies.» 

Sir Philip laughed, and he and Watton car- 
ried off Letty, whose vanity was once more 
happy in their society; while Ancoats, glad 
of the pretext, hurried along in front to find 
the great Mr. Newmarch. 


«] BELIEVE there are some wonderful irises 
out in the Friars’ Garden,» said Marcella. 
«Mrs. Allison told me there was a show of 
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them somewhere. Let me see if I can find 
the way. And Hallin would like the goldfish 
in the fountain.» 

Her two companions followed her gladly, 
and she led them through devious paths till 
there was a shout from Hallin, and the most 
poetic corner of a famous garden revealed 
itself. Amid the ruins of a cloister that had 
once formed part of the dissolved Cistercian 
priory on the confiscated lands of which Castle 
Luton had arisen, a rich medley of flowers 
was in full and perfect bloom. Irises in every 
ravishing shade of purple, lilac, and gold, 
carpets of daffodils and narcissus, covered 
‘the ground, and ran into each corner and 
cranny of the old wall. Yellow banksia and 
white clematis climbed the crumbling shafts, 
or made new tracery for the empty windows; 
and where the ruin ended, yew hedges, 
adorned at the top with a whole procession of 
birds and beasts, began. The flowery space 
thus inclosed was broken in the center by an 
old fountain; and as one sat on a stone seat 
beside it, one looked through an archway, cut 
through the darkness of the yews, to the 
blue river and the hills. 

The little place breathed perfume and de- 
light. But Marcella did not, somehow, give 
it the attention it deserved. She sat down 
absently on the bench by the fountain, and 
presently, as George and Hallin were poking 
among the goldfish, she turned to her com- 
panion with the abrupt question: 

«You did n’t know Ancoats, I think, be- 
fore this visit, did you?» 

«Only as one knows the merest acquain- 
tance. Fontenoy introduced me to him at the 
club.» 

Marcella sighed. She seemed to be argu- 
ing something with herself. At last, with a 
quick look toward the approaches of the 
garden, she said in a low voice: 

«I think you must know that his friends 
are not happy about him?» 

It so happened that Watton had found 
opportunity to show Tressady that morning 
a paragraph from one of the numerous 
papers that batten on the British peer, his 
dress, his morals, and his sport. The para- 
graph, without names, without even initials, 
contained an outline of Lord Ancoats’s affairs 
which Harding, who knew everything of a 
scandalous nature, declared to be well in- 
formed. It had made George whistle; and 
afterward he had watched Mrs. Allison go to 
church with a new interest in her proceed- 
ings. 

So that when Marcella threw out her hesi- 
tating question he said at once: 
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«I know what the papers are beginning to 
say—that is, I have seen a paragraph—» 

«Qh! those newspapers!» she said in dis- 
tress. «We are all afraid of some madness, 
and any increase of talk may hasten it. 
There is no one who can control him, and of 
late he has not even tried to conceal things.» 

«It is a determined face,» said George. «1 
am afraid he will take his way. How is it 
that he comes to be so unlike his mother? » 

«How is it that adoration and sacrifice 
count for so little?» said Marcella, sadly. 
«She has given him all the best of her life.» 

And she drew a rapid sketch of the youth’s 
career and thie mother’s devotion. 

George listened in silence. What she said 
showed him that in his conversations with 
Ancoats that young man had been talking 
round and about his own case a good deal; 
and when she paused he said dryly: 

«Poor Mrs. Allison! But, you know, there 
must be some crumples in the rose-leaves of 
the great.» 

She looked at him with a momentary as- 
tonishment. 

« Why should one think of her as ‘ great»? 
Would not any mother suffer? First of all, 
he is so changed; it is so difficult to get at 
him, his friends are so unlike hers, he is so 
wrapped up in London, so apathetic about 
his estate. All the religious sympathy, that 
meant so much to her, is gone. And now 
he threatens her with this—what shall I call 
it? »—her lip curled—« this entanglement. If 
it goes on, how shall we keep her from break- 
ing her heart over it? Poor thing! poor mo- 
thers! » 

She raised her white hand, and let it fall 
upon her knee with one of the free, instinc- 
tive gestures that made her beauty so ex- 
pressive. 

But George would not yield himself to her 
feeling. 

« Ancoats will get through it—somehow— 
as other men do,» he said stubbornly; «and 
she must get through it too—and not break 
her heart.» 

Marcella was silent. He turned toward her 
after a moment. 

« You think that a brutal doctrine? But if 
you ’ll let me say it, life and ease and good 
temper are really not the brittle things wo- 
men make them. Why do they put all their 
eggs into that one basket they call their af- 
fections? There is plenty else in life—there 
is indeed. It shows poverty of mind.» 

He laughed, and taking up a pebble, drop- 
ped it sharply among the goldfish. 

«Alack!» said Marcella, caressing her 
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child’s head as he stood playing beside her. 
« Hallin, I can’t have you kiss my hand like 
that. Sir George says it’s poverty of mind.» 

«It ain’t,» said Hallin, promptly. But his 
remark had a deplorable lack of unction, for 
the goldfish, startled by George’s pebble, 
were at that moment performing evolutions 
of the greatest interest, and the boy’s black 
eyes were greedily bent upon them. 

Both laughed, and George let her remark 
alone. But his few words left on Marcella a 
painful impression, which renewed her com- 
passion of the night before. This young 
fellow, just married, protesting against an 
over-exaltation of the affections—it struck 
her as half tragic, half grotesque. And, of 
course, it was explained by the idiosyncrasies 
of that little person in a Paris gown now 
walking about somewhere with Sir Philip. 

Yet, just as she had again allowed herself 
to think of him as some one far younger and 
less mature than herself, he quietly renewed 
the conversation, so far as it concerned An- 
coats, talking with a caustic good sense, 
a shrewd perception, and, at bottom, with a 
good feeling that first astonished her, and 
then mastered her friendship more and more. 
She found herself yielding him a fuller 
and fuller confidence, appealing to him, 
taking pleasure in anything that woke the 
humor of the sharp, long face, or that rare 
blink of the blue eyes that meant a leap of 
some responsive sympathy he could not quite 
conceal. 

And for him it was all pleasure, though he 
never stopped to think of it. The lines of her 
slender form, as she sat with such careless 
dignity beside him, her lovely eyes, the turns 
of her head, the softening tones of her voice, 
the sense of an emerging bond that had in it 
nothing ignoble, nothing to be ashamed of, 
together with the child’s simple liking for 
him, and the mere physical delight of this 
morning of late May,—the rush and splendor 
of its white, thunderous clouds, its penetrat- 
ing, scented air,—each and all played their 
part in the rise of a new emotion he would 
not have analyzed if he could. 

He was particularly glad that in this fresh 
day of growing intimacy she had as yet talked 
politics or «questions» of any sort so little. 
It made it all the more possible to escape 
from, wholly to overthrow in his mind, that 
first hostile image of her, impressed —strange 
unreason on his part!—by that first meeting 
with her in the crowd round the injured child, 
and in the hospital ward. And yet, perhaps 
unconsciously, it was the play through all she 
said—whether it was talk of persons, or the 


light, incidental words that reveal character 
and tastes—of the larger human interests, of 
ideal hopes and social faiths, such as he had 
never yet let himself believe that a woman 
could sincerely, or, if sincerely, could ration- 
ally, hold—it was this wider breath that, in 
truth, made her so rare, so inspiring. Had she 
started any subject of mere controversy he 
would have held his own as stoutly as ever. 
But so long as she let them lie, herself— the 
woman—insensibly argued for her, and wore 
down his earlier mood. 

So long, indeed, as he forgot Maxwell’s part 
in it all. But it was not possible to forget it 
long. For the wife’s passion, in spite of a 
noble reticence, shone through her whole per- 
sonality in a way that alternately touched and 
challenged her new friend. No; let him re- 
member that Maxwell’s ways of looking at 
things were none the less pestilent because 
she put them into words. 


AFTER luncheon Betty Leven found herself in 
a corner of the Green Drawing-room. On the 
other side of it Mrs. Allison and Lord Fon- 
tenoy were seated together, with Sir Philip 
Wentworth not far off. Lord Fontenoy was 
describing his week in Parliament. Betty, 
who knew and generally shunned him, raised 
her eyebrows occasionally as she caught the 
animated voice, the queer laughs, and the flu- 
ent expositions which the presence of his 
muse was drawing from this most ungainly of 
worshipers. His talk, indeed, was one long 
invocation; and the little white-haired lady 
in the arm-chair was doing her best to play 
Melpomene. Her speech was very soft; but 
it made for battle, and Fontenoy was never 
so formidable as when he was fresh from 
Castle Luton. 

Betty’s thoughts, however, had once more 
slipped away from her immediate neighbors, 
and were pursuing more exciting matters— 
the state of Madeleine Penley’s heart, and the 
wiles of that witch-woman in London, who 
must be somehow plucked like a bur from 
Ancoats’s skirts— when Marcella entered the 
room, hat in hand. 

« Whither away, fair lady?» cried Betty. 
«Come and talk to me.» 

«Hallin will be in the river,» said Mar- 
cella, irresolute. 

«If he is, Sir George will fish him out. Be- 
sides, I believe Sir George and Ancoats have 
gone for a walk, and Hallin with them. I 
heard Maxwell tell Hallin he might go.» 

Marcella turned an uncertain look upon 
Lord Fontenoy and Mrs. Allison. But directly 
Maxwell’s wife entered the room, Maxwell’s 
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enemy had dropped his talk of political affairs, 
and he was now showing Sir Philip a portfolio 
of Mrs. Allison’s sketches with a subdued ar- 
dor that brought a kindly smile to Marcella’s 
lip. In general, Fontenoy had neither eye nor 
ear for anything artistic; moreover, he spoke 
barbarous French and no other European 
tongue; while of letters he had scarcely a 
tincture. But when it became a question of 
Mrs. Allison’s accomplishments, her drawing, 
her embroidery, still more her admirable 
French and excellent Italian, the books she 
had read, and the poetry she knew by heart, 
he was all appreciation—one might almost 
say, all feeling. It was Cymon and Iphigenia 
in a modern and middle-aged key. 





His mien he fashioned and his tongue he filed. 


And did a blunder come, Iphigenia gently and 
deftly put it to rights. 

«Where is Madeleine?» asked Betty, as 
Marcella approached her sofa. 

« Walking with Lord Naseby, I think.» 

« What was the matter on the way from 
church?» asked Betty in a low voice, raising 
her face to her friend. 

Marcella looked gravely down upon her. 

«If you come into the garden | will tell 
you. Madeleine told me.» 

Betty, all curiosity, followed her friend 
through the open window to a seat in the 
Dutch garden outside. 

«It was a terrible thing that happened,» 
said Marcella, sitting erect, and speaking with 
a manner of suppressed energy that Betty 
knew well; «one of the things that make my 
blood boil when I come here. You know how 
she rules the village?»—she turned imper- 
ceptibly toward the distant drawing-room, 
where Mrs. Allison’s white head was still 
visible. « Not only must all the cottages be 
beautiful, but all the people must reach a 
certain standard of virtue. If a man drinks, 
he must go; if a girl loses her character, she 
and her child must go. It was such a girl 
that threw herself in the way of the party 
this morning. Her mother would not part with 
her, so the decree went forth—the whole 
family must go. They say the girl has never 
been right in her head since the baby’s birth; 
she raved and wept this morning, said her 
parents could find no work elsewhere, they 
must die, she and her child must die. Mrs. 
Allison tried to stop her, but could n’t; then 
she hurriedly sent the others on, and stayed 
behind herself—only for a minute or two; 
she overtook Madeleine almost immediately. 
Madeleine is sure she was inexorable; so am 
I: she always is. I once argued with her about 
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a case of the kind—a cruel case! ‘Those are 
the sins that make me shudder!) she said, and 
one could make no impression on her what- 
ever. You see how exhausted she looks this 
afternoon. She will wear herself out, proba- 
bly, praying and weeping over the girl.» 

Betty threw up her hands. 

« My dear, when she knows—» 

«It may perfectly well kill her,» said Mar- 
cella, steadily. Then, after a pause, Betty saw 
her face flush from brow to chin, and she 
added in a low and passionate voice, « Never- 
theless, from all tyrannies and cruelties in the 
name of Christ, good Lord, deliver us! » 

Betty said nothing. The intensities of her 
friends, whether of the Mrs. Allison or the 
Marcella type, generally silenced her. She 
shrank into herself beside them. 

The two lingered together for some time 
without speaking. Both were thinking of 
much the same things, but both were tired 
with the endless talking of a country-house 
Sunday, and the rest was welcome. 

And presently Marcella rambled away from 
her friend, and spent an hour pacing by her- 
self in a glade beside the river. 

And there her mind instantly shook itself 
from every care but one—the yearning over 
her husband and his work. 

Two years of labor, of labor—she caught 
her breath with a little sob— which had aged 
and marked the laborer; and now was it really 
to be believed that after all the toil, after so 
much hope and promise of success, everything 
was to be wrecked at last? 

She gave herself once more to eager fore- 
casts and combinations. As to individuals— 
she recalled Tressady’s blunt warning with a 
smile and a wince. But it did not prevent her 
from falling into a reverie of which he, or 
some one like him, was the center. Types, 
incidents, scenes, rose before her—if they 
could only be pressed upon, burned into, such 
a mind as they had been burned into her 
mind and Maxwell’s! That was the whole 
difficulty —lack of vision, lack of realization. 
Men were to have the deciding voice in this 
thing who had no clear conception of how 
poverty and misery live, no true knowledge of 
this vast tragedy of labor perpetually acted in 
the midst of them, no rebellion of heart against 
conditions of life for other men which they 
themselves would die a thousand times rather 
than accept. She saw herself, in a kind of 
despair, driving such persons through streets 
and into houses she knew, forcing them to 
look and feel. Even now, at the last moment— 

How much better she had come to know 
this interesting, limited being, George Tres- 
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sady, during these twenty-four hours! She 
liked his youth, his sincerity, even the stub- 
bornness with which he disclaimed incon- 
venient enthusiasms; and she was inevitably 
flattered by the way in which his evident 
prejudice against herself had broken down. 

His marriage was a misfortune, a calarhity. 
She thought of it with the instinctive hauteur 
of one who has never known any temptation 
to the small vulgarities of life. One could 
have nothing to say to a little being like that, 
but all the more reason for befriending the 
man. 


AN hour or two later Tressady found himself 
strolling home along the flowery bank of the 
river. It was not long since he had parted 
from Lady Maxwell and Hallin, and on leaving 
them he had turned back for a while toward 
the woods on the hill, on the pretext that he 
wanted more of a walk. Now, however, he was 
hurrying toward the house that there might 
be time for a chat with Letty before dressing. 
She would think he had been away too long. 
But he had proposed to take her on the river 
after tea, and she had preferred a walk with 
Lord Cathedine. 

Since then—he looked about him at the 
river and the hills. There was a flush of sun- 
set through the air, and the blue of the river 
was interlaced with rosy or golden reflections 
from a sky piled with stormy cloud and aglow 
with every «visionary majesty» of light and 
color. The great cloud-masses were driving 
in a tragic splendor through the west; and 
hue and form alike throughout the wide 
heaven seemed to him to breathe a marvelous 
harmony and poetry, to make one vibrating 
«word» of beauty. Had some god suddenly 
gifted him with new senses and new eyes? 
Never had he felt so much joy in nature, such 
a lifting up to things awful and divine. Why? 
Because a beautiful woman had been walking 
beside him—because he had been talking 
with her of things that he, at least, rarely 
talked of —realities, of feeling, or thought, or 
memory, that no woman had ever shared with 
him before? 

How had she drawn him to such openness, 
such indiscretions? He was half ashamed, and 
then forgot his discomfort in the sudden 
eager glancing of the mind to the future, to 
the opportunities of the day just coming,— 
for Mrs. Allison’s party was to last till Whit- 
Tuesday, —to the hours and places in London 
Where he was to meet her on those social 
errands of hers. What a warm, true heart! 
What a woman, through all her dreams and 
mistakes, and therefore how adorable! 


HE quickened his pace as the light failed. 
Presently he saw a figure coming toward him, 
emerging from the trees that skirted the 
main lawn. It was Fontenoy; and Fontenoy’s 
supporter must needs recollect himself as 
quickly as possible. He had not seen much of 
his leader during the day. But he knew well 
that Fontenoy never forgot his réle, and there 
were several points, newly arisen within the 
last forty-eight hours, on which he might 
have expected before this to be called to 
counsel. 

But Fontenoy, when he came up with the 
wanderer, seemed to have no great mind for 
talk. He had evidently been pacing and 
thinking by himself, and when he was fullest 
of thought he was, as a rule, most silent and 
inarticulate. 

« You are late; so am I,» he said, as he 
turned back with Tressady. 

George assented. 

«I have been thinking out one or two 
points of tactics.» 

But instead of discussing them he sank into 
silence again. George let him alone, knowing 
his ways. 

Presently he said, raising his powerful head 
with a jerk: « But tactics are not of such im- 
portance as they were. I think the thing is 
done—done !» he repeated with emphasis. 

George shrugged his shoulders. 

«I don’t know. We may be too sanguine. 
It is not possible that Maxwell should be 
easily beaten.» 

Fontenoy laughed—a strange, high laugh, 
like a jay’s, that seemed to have no relation 
to his massive frame, and died suddenly away. 

« But we shall beat him,» he said quietly, 
«and her too. A well-meaning woman—but 
what a foolish one!» 

George made no reply. 

«Though I am bound to say,» Fontenoy 
went on quickly, «that in private matters 
no man could be kinder and show a sounder 
judgment than Maxwell. And I believe Mrs. 
Allison feels the same with regard to her.» 

His look first softened, then frowned; and 
as he turned his eyes toward the house, 
George guessed what subject it was that he 
and Maxwell had discussed under the limes in 
the morning. 


HE found Letty in very good spirits, owing, 
as far as he could judge, to the civilities and 
attentions of Lord Cathedine. Moreover, she 
was more at ease in her surroundings, and less 
daunted by Mrs. Allison. 

«And of course to-morrow,» she said, as 
she put on her diamonds, «it will be nicer 
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still. We shall all know one another so much 
better.” 

In her good humor she had forgotten her 
twinge of jealousy, and did not even inquire 
with whom he had been wandering so long. 

But Letty was disappointed of her last day 
at Castle Luton; for the party broke up sud- 
denly, and by ten o’clock on Monday morning 
all Mrs. Allison’s guests but Lord Fontenoy 
and the Maxwells had left Castle Luton. 

It was on this wise. 

After dinner, on Sunday night, Ancoats, 
who had been particularly silent and irritable 
at table, suddenly proposed to show his guests 
the house. Accordingly, he led them through 
its famous rooms and corridors, turned on the 
electric light to show the pictures, and acted 
cicerone to the china and the books. 

Then suddenly it was noticed that he had 
somehow slipped away, and that Madeleine 
Penley was also missing. The party straggled 
back to the drawing-room without their host. 

Ancoats, however, reappeared alone in 
about half an hour. He was extremely pale, 
and those who knew him well, and were per- 
force observing him at the moment, like Max- 
well and Marcella, drew the conclusion that 
he was in a state of violent though suppressed 
excitement. His mother, however, strange to 
say, noticed nothing. But she was clearly ex- 
hausted and depressed, and she gave an early 
signal for the ladies’ withdrawal. 

The great house sank into quietness. But 
about an hour after Marcella and Betty had 
parted at Betty’s door, Betty heard a quick 
knock, and opened it in haste. 

« Mrs. Allison is ill!» said Marcella in a low, 
rapid voice. «I think every one ought to go 
quite early to-morrow. Will you tell Frank? 
I am going to Lady Tressady. The gentlemen 
have n’t come up.» 

Betty caught her arm. «Tell me—» 

«Qh! my dear,» cried Marcella, under her 
breath, « Ancoats and Madeleine had an ex- 
planation in hisroom. He told her everything 
—that child! She went to Mrs. Allison—he 
asked her to! Then the maid came for me in 


(To be continued.) 
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terror. It has been a heart attack—she has 
often had them. She is rather better. But do 
let everybody go!» and she wrung her hands. 
« Maxwell and I must stay and see what can 
be done.» 

Betty flew to ring for her maid and look 
up trains. Lady Maxwell went on to Letty 
Tressady’s room. 

But on the way, in the half-dark passage, 
she came across George Tressady coming up 
from the smoking-room. So she gave her 
news of Mrs. Allison’s sudden illness to him, 
begging him to tell his wife, and to convey 
their hostess’s regrets and apologies for this 
untoward break-up of the party. It was the 
reappearance of an old ailment, she said, and 
with quiet would disappear. 

George heard her with concern, and though 
his mind was active with conjectures, asked 
not a single question. Only, when she said 
good-night to him, he held her hand a friendly 
instant. 

« We shall be off as early as possible, so it 
is good-by. But we shall meet in town—as 
you suggested? » 

« Please!» she said, and hurried off. 

But just as he reached his own door he 
turned with a long breath toward the passage 
where he had just seen her. It seemed that he 
saw her still—her white face and dress, the 
trouble and pity under her quiet manner, her 
pure sweetness and dignity. He said to him- 
self, with a sort of pride, that he had made 
a friend—a friend whose sympathy, whose 
heart and mind, he was now to explore. 

Who was to make difficulties? Letty? But 
already, as he stood there with his hand upon 
the handle of her door, his mind, in a kind of 
flashing dream, was already making division 
of his life between the woman he had married 
with such careless haste and this other, who 
at highest thought of him with a passing 
kindness, and at lowest regarded him as a 
mere pawn in the political game. 

What could he win by this friendship that 
would injure Letty? Nothing, absolutely no- 
thing! 

Mary A. Ward. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE «LAUGHING SALLY» 


WIND blew up from Pernambuco 
(Yeo, heave ho! the Laughing Sally! 
Hi yeo, heave away!)— 
A wind blew out of the east-sou’-east 
And boomed at the break of day. 


The Laughing Sally sped for her life, 
And a speedy craft was she. 

The black flag flew at her top to tell 
How she took toll of the sea. 


The wind blew up from Pernambuco, 
And in the breast of the blast 
Came the king’s black ship, like a hound 
let slip 
On the trail of the Sally at last. 


For a day and a night, a night and a day, 
Over the blue, blue round, 

Went on the chase of the pirate quarry 
The hunt of the tireless hound. 


«Land on the port bow!» came the cry; 
And the Sally raced for shore 

Till she reached the bar at the river mouth 
Where the shallow breakers roar. 


She passed the bar by a secret channel, 
With clear tide under her keel; 

For he knew the shoals like an open book— 
The captain at the wheel. 


She passed the bar, she sped like a ghost 
Till her sails were hid from view 

By the tall, liana’d, unsunned boughs 
O’erbrooding the dark bayou. 


At moonrise up to the river mouth 
Came the king’s black ship of war; 

The Red Cross flapped in wrath at her peak, 
But she could not cross the bar. 


And while she lay in the run of the seas, 
By the grimmest whim of chance 

Out of a bay to the north came forth 
Two battle-ships of France. 


On the English ship the twain bore down 
Like wolves that range by night; 

And the breakers’ roar was heard no more 
In the thunder of the fight. 


The crash of the broadsides rolled and 
stormed 


To the Sally, hid from view 
Under the tall, liana’d boughs 
Of the moonless, dark bayou. 


Her boats ran out for news of the fight, 
And this was the word they brought: 

« The king’s ship fights the ships of France, 
As the king’s ships all have fought!» 


Then muttered the mate, «I ’m a man of 
Devon!» 
And the captain thundered then: 
«There ’s English rope that bides for our 
necks, 
But we all be Englishmen! » 


The-Sally glided out of the gloom 
And down the moon-white river; 

She stole like a gray shark over the bar 
Where the long surf seethes forever. 


She hove to under a high French hull, 
And the Red Cross rose to her peak. 
The French were looking for fight that 

night, 
And they had not far to seek. 


Blood and fire on the streaming decks, 
And fire and blood below; 

The heat of hell, and the reek of hell, 
And the dead men laid arow! 


And when the stars paled out of heaven 
And the red dawn rays uprushed, 

The oaths of battle, the crash of timbers, 
The roar of the guns were hushed. 


With one foe beaten under his bow, 
The other afar in flight, 

The English captain turned to look 
For his fellow in the fight. 


The English captain turned and stared; 
For where the Sally had been 

Was a single spar upthrust from the sea 
With the Red Cross flag serene. 


A wind blew up from Pernambuco 
(Yeo, heave ho! the Laughing Sally! 
Hi yeo, heave away!) 
And boomed for the doom of the Laughing 
Sally, 
Gone down at the break of day! 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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BY WILLIAM M. SLOANE. 


NAPOLEON THE ASSAILANT OF NATIONALITY. 


DETHRONEMENT OF THE 


SPANISH BOURBONS—UPRISING AND SUCCESSES OF THE SPANISH 


PEOPLE—THE REGENERATION OF GERMANY THROUGH PRUSSIA—NAPOLEON AND 
ALEXANDER AT ERFURT—THE FAILURE OF THE SPANISH CAMPAIGN. 


DETHRONEMENT OF THE SPANISH BOURBONS. 


SG there be a time when the 
x turn of Napoleon’s for- 
tunes is evident, it is the 
spring of 1808. Between 
the determination to com- 
plete his system of com- 
mercial offense in west- 
ern Europe and the con- 
tempt which he entertained for the Spanish 
throne, he fell into a deadly snare—that of 
despising Spanish nationality. With the first 
manifestation of national sentiment in Spain 
began the process which ended in his over- 
throw; Spain, Prussia, and Austria succes- 
sively became aware that a dynasty is not a 
nation, that energy, high principle, and or- 
ganizing power reside after all in the people. 
This consciousness once awakened, the long- 
ing for unity grew to be a passion with them 
as it had been with France; their dynasties 
became the ministers of the popular will, the 
forces of modern life were set free, and the 
overthrow of Napoleonic imperialism became 
only a matter of time. 

Ferdinand’s first act as king was to request 
Napoleon’s favor and protection. His letter 
was written on March 20, and intrusted to 
an embassy of three grandees. Charles and 
Louisa had, however, repented almost before 
the formalities of abdication were over, and 
the newly arrived Queen of Etruria supported 
them in their fickleness. With despicable in- 
consistency they too despatched an embassy, 
but to Murat, imploring his interference on 
their behalf and his favor for Godoy. In reply, 
Murat, whether from slyness or from a desire 
to gain time, requested a formal, written de- 
mand to that effect. He was promptly fur- 
nished with a paper, signed by both King and 
Queen, declaring that they had acted under 
fear, and begging to be reinstated. This 
document was a precious arrow for Napo- 
leon’s quiver. Still, the perplexity of the 
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French commander was great; he knew no- 
thing of Napoleon’s plans, he dared not ac- 
knowledge Ferdinand as king, and he dared 
not restore Charles, whose sovereignty he had 
been virtually menacing by his march. In 
this dilemma he despatched an aide-de-camp 
to Aranjuez with verbal messages of com- 
fort, and hurrying forward, entered Madrid 
with his army on the 23d. 

Napoleon had frequently enjoined his bro- 
ther-in-law to enter the city, recruit his sup- 
plies, and give his troops arest; but with those 
injunctions he had given strict commands to 
allay any fears in the court. These instruc- 
tions had not contemplated the revolution of 
Aranjuez, and every condition was changed. 
Murat would have been wise if he had dis- 
obeyed the letter of his orders; but he did 
not, for new circumstances breed new ideas, 
and within twenty-four hours he had made 
up his mind. Here was a new kingdom; the 
other men of the family— Louis, Jerome, and 
Joseph—all had crowns; the grand duchy of 
Berg was very well, but a kingdom was bet- 
ter, and he might secure that of Spain for 
himself. For this end he must throw Ferdi- 
nand altogether into the shade, while placing 
the glory and power of France in the most 
brilliant illumination. 

It was a fatal step to occupy Madrid, more 
fatal still for the French general to bedeck 
himself in a martial splendor which sadly 
contrasted with the troops of beardless boys 
at his back. He was received by the inhabi- 
tants with cool contempt. Next day Ferdi- 
nand made his royal entry. The populace 
went mad with delight, and displayed a pas- 
sionate devotion which augured ill for the 
schemes of Prince Joachim of Berg. A less 
egoistic man would have seen that a national 
uprising was imminent. But Murat was nel- 
ther modest nor penetrating; he was a great 
and dashing cavalry general, at times an ex- 
cellent commander-in-chief, but he was not a 
statesman. His conduct entangled the skeins 
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of Spanish intrigue into a knot which only 
war could sever. 

This course did not even ultimately lead to 
his goal, but to consequences far different. 
When on March 25 Napoleon received his 
despatch announcing the revolution of Aran- 
juez and his neutral attitude, the Emperor 
replied in commendatory language, instruct- 
ing him to keep the balance as he held it, 
neither recognizing the new King until fur- 
ther directions, nor indicating by his actions 
that the old one had ceased to reign. The 
same day —the 25th—a letter was despatched 
to King Louis at The Hague, asking for an 
answer in categorical terms as to whether 
he would accept the Spanish throne. Joseph 
had hesitated and was temporarily out of 
favor, while the perpetual smuggling of the 
Dutch had convinced Napoleon that the only 
means to secure the Continental embargo was 
to incorporate Holland in France. 

Three days later Murat received still 
higher praise, with a perfectly irrelevant 
clause interjected: «I suppose Godoy will 
come by way of Bayonne.» This was, of 
course, a hint to send the Prince of the 
Peace into France. If Murat should act on 
the suggestion, he would of course do the 
work thoroughly; and under the same date 
Bessiéres was instructed to treat the old King 
and Queen with distinction if they should 
pass his way. Publicly Murat was to make 
known in Madrid that the long-talked-of 
visit by the Emperor would not be further 
postponed. Such was Napoleon’s confidence 
in the quick apprehension of his subordinates 
that henceforward he regarded the whole 
royal household of Spain as his prisoners. 

There is in existence what purports to 
be a letter from Napoleon to Murat, dated 
March 29. It is undoubtedly by Napoleon, 
but it was either written at the time, for 
public effect, and not sent, or it was a later 
fabrication intended to mislead posterity. It 
virtually explains in formal terms and with 
formal address to «his Imperial Highness » 
what all the world knew ten years later, 
namely, that the Spaniards were a people with 
violent political passions, capable of indefinite 
warfare; that the nation could and must be re- 
generated only by careful management; and 
that nothing must be done precipitately. At 
the same time it gives the Protector, as Murat 
is styled, his own option in regard to a rec- 
ognition of Ferdinand, expresses disapproval 
of the precipitate seizure of Madrid, and 
warns him that he must not create an irre- 
pressible opposition. 

Whether the letter is authentic or not, 
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whether it was sent or not, really matters 
but little as regards our judgment of the 
facts. The disorganization of Spain had been 
its own work; the court intrigues were al- 
ready burning before they were fanned by 
Napoleon’s agents in the hope that, like the 
royal house of Portugal, the incapable Span- 
ish Bourbons would fly to America. The 
revolution of Aranjuez was a bitter disap- 
pointment to the great schemer, and dis- 
concerted the simplicity of his plans. But 
Murat’s conduct and Ferdinand’s character 
rendered difficult, if not impossible, any 
course which would combine the consum- 
mation of his fixed designs with even the 
slightest degree of popular good will in 
Spain. Nothing was to be gained at such a 
supreme moment by the ordinary brutal abuse 
that the Emperor was accustomed to heap on 
his brother-in-law for commonplace offenses; 
moreover, in view of the disappointing revo- 
lution, Murat’s course was perhaps as good 
as any other. He must, however, bear what- 
ever responsibility attached to it, and that 
responsibility would have been his even with- 
out the supposititious letter which he never 
received. The contempt of the people for 
the boy-soldiers whom he had marched into 
Madrid, combined with disdain for his own 
pompousness and with fury at his subsequent 
cruelty, went far to account for much that 
was disastrous to French prestige and to 
France in the sequel. 

In order to secure the Spanish crown it 
was now necessary that both the quarreling 
factions should be removed from the scene 
of their scandalous intrigues. Perhaps it 
would be possible, perhaps not. Napoleon 
set out on April 2 for Bayonne, accompanied 
by his Empress with a stately suite, and the 
adroit Savary was despatched to Madrid. 
Savary’s memoirs indicate that his instruc- 
tions on this memorable journey were very 
vague: the Emperor wished to see whether 
the Bourbons merited dethronement; in other 
words, whether they could be uncrowned. 
For himself, Savary naively declared that 
much of his own participation in the subse- 
quent events was mere accident. Murat had 
obeyed both his verbal and his implied in- 
structions. According to the former, Charles 
and his consort were in the Escorial, treated 
with all honor, but prisoners. Godoy, also, 
was aware that he must soon appear at Bay- 
onne. But Murat had gone further, for he 
had slyly suggested to Napoleon that Ferdi- 
nand should appear at the same rendezvous. 
Beauharnais told Ferdinand to his face that 
he ought to meet Napoleon half way on his 
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affairs in the North had delayed him, and the 
revolution at Aranjuez had changed the situa- 
tion. He hoped Ferdinand would quickly put 
an end to any attempt at a trial of Godoy, for 
its revelations must necessarily dishonor the 


journey, in order the better to make his 
peace. 

This hint was quietly conveyed to Savary 
before his departure, and he was at the same 
time intrusted with a letter to Murat express- 
ing a desire that the Prince of Asturias should 
either remain at Madrid or come out to meet 
the Emperor, who intended not to enter Spain 
for the present, but to wait at Bayonne. The 
careful plan worked admirably. No one knows 
on conclusive evidence what Savary said to 
Ferdinand, what hopes he held out, what 
promises he made in his master’s name; but 
on April 10 the young King placed Madrid 
under the administration of a junta and set 
out, expecting to meet Napoleon at Burgos. 
He had been easily moved to this course, for 
Murat had so far coldly refused to recognize 
him, while Savary was prodigal of obsequious- 
ness and addressed him as king. His minis- 
ters Escoiquiz and Cavallos declare, in their 
justificatory writings, that in addition to the 
impression produced by his conduct, Savary 
actually said, as if in a burst of military frank- 
ness, that the Emperor was already on his way 
to assure himself whether Ferdinand’s dispo- 
sitions toward the French system were as sin- 
cere as his father’s had been, and would of 
course be favorably impressed if a personal 
interview should be sought by the young King 
before his guest could reach Madrid. 

At Burgos Ferdinand learned that Napo- 
leon was not yet within the Spanish borders; 
at Vitoria he was informed that the Emperor 
had not yet even passed Bordeaux. His people 
had utterly disapproved of the journey, but 
they acclaimed him joyously on the two days’ 
progress to Burgos. Thereafter he remarked 
a change, and the nearer he approached the 
frontier the more irritated they appeared by 
his insensate folly. At Vitoria, therefore, he 
summoned Savary, whose carriage was « ac- 
cidentally in the King’s convoy,» and re- 
proached him with deceit. It was too late; 
divisions of French soldiers were scattered 


.all about, among them the splendid cavalry 


of Bessiéres. To retrace his steps would have 
been an open insult to the Emperor, which 
French soldiers would not have tolerated. 
The uneasy young King thereupon penned and 
despatched by a special courier a long letter 
recalling the facts, and begging the Emperor 
to terminate the equivocal position in which 
he found himself placed. 

The reply was speedy and most insulting, 
for it studiously avoided the recognition of 
Ferdinand’s royalty. The Emperor had ex- 
pected before this to visit Madrid in person 
and institute some necessary reforms, but 
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« has no other rights to the throne than those 
transmitted through your mother» Had the 
abdication been a free act or not? He would 
like to talk to Ferdinand as to whether or 
not it was forced by the riots of Aranjuez. 
His « Royal Highness» had behaved ill about 
his marriage, for he should not have acted 
without the King’s knowledge, and every such 
approach to a foreign sovereign made by an 
heir apparent is a criminal act. If there had 
not been force at Aranjuez, he would find no 
difficulty in recognizing Ferdinand; he would 
consider a French marriage for him advan- 
tageous not merely to the Spaniards, but to 
the interest of his own people. 

The following day— April 17— orders were 
issued to Bessiéres that if the prince should 
continue his journey there should be no in- 
terference; but if, however, he turned back 
toward Burgos, he was to be arrested and 
brought by force to Bayonne. Ferdinand 
hesitated as he read the insults, promises, 
and compliments which made up Napoleon’s 
letter. His Spanish counselors advised a re- 
turn; Savary laughed at such scruples, and 
was not only voluble in verbal commentaries 
on the ambiguous text, but profuse in prom- 
ises. On the 20th Ferdinand VII. of Spain, as 
his supporters called him, was at the gates 
of Bayonne. He was received, not with royal 
honors, but by his own legates, the three 
grandees whom he had sent to Napoleon; and 
they told him with mournful accents that the 
Emperor with his own lips had declared that 
the Bourbons could no longer reign in Spain. 
It was with dejected mien and shaky steps 
that the young monarch and his suite followed 
Duroc and Berthier to the wretched quarters 
provided for their residence. 

The Empress was, throughout the three 
months spent at Bayonne, both gracious and 
conciliatory, playing her part as hostess with 
grace, and alleviating with kindness the bitter- 
ness of her compulsory guests. On the even- 
ing of Ferdinand’s arrival a handsome dinner 
was given at Marrac, the chateau where the 
court was lodged, and the visiting prince 
was most decorously treated. His train grew 
more joyous and hopeful as the hours passed, 
noting only that the Emperor did not address 
his guest as king. Still, that was a slight 
matter, and they returned in gaiety to their 
poor lodgings—all but one: the Canon Escoi- 
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quiz had been asked to remain for a short 
private interview, while Savary escorted 
his master. It was an identical communi- 
cation which was then made in the same 
hour to both minister and prince, short, 
terse, and brutal; to wit, the Bourbons had 
ceased to reign in Spain, and Ferdinand would 
be indemnified by Etruria if he would formally 
renounce a crown which was not even techni- 
cally his, since Charles declared that he had 
abdicated through fear. The document in 
which this was announced had already been 
printed and published at Madrid by Napoleon’s 
command. He now summoned Charles, Louisa 
and Godoy to Bayonne. 

Murat had found trouble in liberating the 
Prince of the Peace, for the junta feared the 
populace if they should surrender the object 
of its hate and scorn. But he finally suc- 
ceeded, and in the last days of April the 
rescued prisoner reached Bayonne, where by 
the 30th all the puppets were assembled. 
Godoy, dejected and broken-spirited, assented 
without a murmur to play the part assigned 
to him. The honors of a royal progress were 
paid to Charles, and he posed for a few days 
as the King. Ferdinand, whose character and 
behavior awakened the contemptuous scorn 
even of Talleyrand, was the culprit at the bar, 
charged with dishonoring his parents. The 
first scene was a shocking exhibition of hu- 
man frailty. Ferdinand was summoned before 
his parents, who claimed to be still sover- 
eigns, and the French emperor. Godoy, look- 
ing like a bull, as Talleyrand thought, sat sul- 
lenly by. The old King demanded his crown. 
Ferdinand obstinately refused, and persisted 
until finally his trembling and invalid father 
rose on his shaky, rheumatic legs and bran- 
dished his staff at the undutiful son. The sec- 
ond demand was by letter; it was to the same 
effect, but the answer was different. Fer- 
dinand agreed that he would renounce his 
throne before the assembled Cortes at Madrid, 
but there only, and to Charles IV. alone. Na- 
poleon gave a hint, or rather a command dis- 
guised as such, to the poor invalid, and Charles 
refused the proposal, giving as a reason that 
Spain could be saved only by the Emperor. 
Two days later an imperial decree appointed 
Murat dictator of Spain, under the style 
«lieutenant-general of the kingdom.» 

Meantime that intriguer had been making 
for himself a tortuous approach to royalty. 
Nothiug could more hasten the progress of 
events than a riot in Madrid. The sensibility 
of the inhabitants of that city had been rasped 
by the French occupation; they had seen the 
departure of their idol with irritation, and 


had been further exasperated by Godoy’s 
liberation. Murat set fire to the train of 
their passions first by a new disposition of 
his forces, which so menaced the place as to 
make it clear that he was no longer an ally, 
but a conqueror, and then by the announce- 
ment that the infante Don Francisco was to 
be despatched to Bayonne with his uncle 
and all the remaining members of the royal 
family, including the Queen of Etruria and 
her children. On May 2 the entire popu- 
lation rose to resist this insolent tyranny. 
Murat was ready for the move; the conflict 
was short, but it was sharp, for he lost sev- 
eral hundred soldiers, perhaps half as many 
as the patriots, in whose ranks some eight 
hundred fell. The aspirant to royal honors 
yielded with ostentatious grace to the first 
representations of the junta, and promised a 
general amnesty; but he also thought it best 
to make an example before the eyes of his 
future subjects, and in spite of his plighted 
promise two hundred of the insurgent pa- 
triots were seized and shot. This very day, 
however, pronounced a decree of rude disen- 
chantment for him. It was on May 2 that 
Napoleon definitely wrote that the kingdom 
of Spain could not be his; he might have 
Naples or Portugal. 

Napoleon was tired of Bayonne, and longed 
to be back in Paris, where he could be active 
about the business of perpetuating his empire 
and his dynasty. The stubborn Ferdinand 
was therefore summoned once more before 
his sire and the Emperor, and charged with 
having instigated the upheaval of Madrid. 
He remained mute for some minutes, and 
with downcast eyes. «If before midnight,» 
came the cold words of the Emperor, « you 
have not recognized your father as legitimate 
king, and notified the fact at Madrid, you 
will be treated as a rebel.» Some declare 
that there was besides a menace of death. 

This ended all resistance. Ferdinand re- 
signed his rights as king into his father’s 
hands, his rights as heir into those of Na- 
poleon. Charles had already assigned his 
rights as king to the same suzerain. The com- 
placent old man was actually cheerful and 
joyous, as his entertainer desired he should 
be; but Ferdinand, in spite of the fact that 
he was to have the chateau of Navarre with 
an income of 1,000,000 francs, in spite of 
promises that all the royal family would 
be liberally pensioned, remained silent and 
gloomy. Napoleon was not pleased by this 
behavior, and in commending him to the 
hospitality of Talleyrand, at his splendid 
castle in Valengay, declared that his whole 
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character could be summed up in a single 
word—sullen. Poor Talleyrand! he saw him- 
self condemned to the «honorable mission » 
of turnkey to a dispossessed monarch whose 
guard of honor was a troop of eighty mounted 
police. By the Emperor’s grace the young 
culprit was not to be committed to jail, for 
he had voluntarily surrendered himself; but 
Talleyrand was to watch and amuse him, and 
to discover, if possible, some charming and 
marriageable girl to entangle his affections, 
so that in her society he might forget the 
delights of power, while time should weaken 
the promptings of ambition and revenge. In 
a few days Charles, Louisa, and Godoy were 
comfortably installed at Compiégne, while 
Ferdinand, with his brother, went sullenly 
away to «visit» at Valencay. His contempti- 
ble character was soon displayed. The day 
of his arrival at his destination he wrote a 
cringing letter to Napoleon, and soon after 
not only congratulated the Emperor on the 
accession of the King of Naples to the throne 
he had claimed for his own, but even felici- 
tated Joseph himself on his coronation as 
Catholic Majesty. 


UPRISING AND SUCCESSES OF THE SPANISH 
PEOPLE. 


NAPOLEON knew the mysterious power 
throughout Europe of that charmed word 
«legitimacy.» He despised the concept that 
it expressed, while he meant to make the 
most of its power. Having misunderstood the 
strength of Spanish patriotism, he now made 
the blunder of supposing that the Spaniards 
would receive as a legitimate prince whom- 
soever he chose to appoint as heir to the 
«legitimacy» which the Spanish Bourbons 
had just put into his hands. Louis, more- 
over, had but recently illustrated the force 
of a new environment under the notion of 
legitimacy. Replying to Napoleon’s letter of 
March 25, he had flatly refused the Spanish 
crown, on the ground that he had sworn a 
solemn oath to the Dutch. Joseph was im- 
mediately restored to favor and ordered to 
Bayonne. He came with apparent alacrity, 
due, as he claimed, to his desire to free his 
beloved brother Napoleon from embarrass- 
ment. Soon all was apparently ready for his 
inauguration. 

The treaty of Fontainebleau had produced 
unexpected complications and disastrous re- 
sults on its political side; the apparently in- 
significant military clauses had so far been 
successfully executed. One Spanish army 
was far away on the Baltic, held under curb by 
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Bernadotte; another had been despatched to 
western Spain, and had remained there; in 
the mean while the north and the center of the 
country were occupied by the French. Gen- 
eral Solano had made some movement to lead 
back his troops into the occupied territory, 
but was checked in his advance by instruc- 
tions from the ministers of Charles IV. at 
Madrid. Uncertain as to their powers in a 
revolutionary crisis, he rendered only a half- 
obedience; but it was sufficient for Napoleon’s 
object, and there was no body of Spanish 
troops within striking distance of the capital. 
Accordingly, when the Spanish notables were 
summoned to Bayonne, they could not well 
refuse, and a hundred and fifty of them re- 
sponded. On June 6, 1808, the crown was 
offered to Joseph by the Cortes, and he ac- 
cepted it. At the same time the new consti- 
tution, destined by Napoleon to regenerate 
Spain, was laid before the same body, which 
discussed and adopted it. 

In the following month his Catholic Maj- 
esty presented himself, with this document 
and a cabinet of able ministers, to the peo- 
ple of Madrid. Charles IV. and his followers 
found Compiégne too cold, and soon moved, 
first to Marseilles, then to Italy. Murat be- 
came King of Naples. Ferdinand remained 
contentedly in France, licking the hand which 
had struck him down. Napoleon returned to 
Paris, uneasy at the attitude of the Spanish 
nation, but hoping that local discontent could 
be smothered by the strong hand, as he had 
seen it smothered in France, Italy, and the 
Orient. In this, however, he was sadly mis- 
taken. 

The history of Spain had long been a rec- 
ord of shame. The despicable character of 
their rulers had almost quenched the innate 
nobility of the Spanish people, while the 
aristocracy had sunk into a proud lethargy. 
In the story of national degradation at its 
worst two names must stand together as 
partners in political crime—those of Godoy 
and Escoiquiz, who sought to mask their own 
base ambitions behind the acts of their feeble 
creatures, the King and Ferdinand. Through- 
out the whole vile complot moves also a 
female figure—that of the Queen—whose 
counterpart must be sought in the annals of 
witches, furies, and hetere. But there were 
still left uncontaminated eleven millions of 
the Spanish people. They were indolent by 
nature, had been fettered both by tradition 
and by worn-out institutions, and had long 
groaned in the bondage of corrupt adminis- 
tration. With the removal of the Bourbons 
all these servile paraphernalia were swept 
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away. The brothers Napoleon believed, and 
no doubt honestly, that pure and capable 
administration under a modern system would 
soon produce order, industry, prosperity, and 
peace, and that a grateful nation would before 
long acclaim its preservers and enroll itself as 
a devoted ally against the perfidious and tyran- 
nical government of England. It is useless to 
speculate how far this dream would have 
been realized but for the utter rottenness 
of the instruments with which the reform- 
ers worked: the King’s senility, the Queen’s 
lust, Godoy’s greed, Escoiquiz’s self-seeking, 
Ferdinand’s unreliability, Murat’s ambition, 
made a poor armory of qualities wherewith 
to accomplish a beneficent revolution. But 
the one vital blunder was, after all, not in 
the use of such tools: it was in the contempt 
for nationality shown first in making the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, then in its violation 
by the subsequent seizure of Portugal, and 
finally by the occupation of Spain by French 
troops. Declaring that more had been lost 
than gained by the events which occurred at 
Bayonne, Talleyrand says that on one occa- 
sion he icily observed to Napoleon that soci- 
ety would pardon much to a man of the 
world, but cheating at cards never. If this 
be true, it was a stinging rebuke and one 
which touched the heart of the whole matter. 

To the bloody butchery and broken faith 
of May 2, the day of the Madrid riots, may be 
attributed the turn of Napoleon’s fortunes. 
How far he was responsible for each of 
Murat’s successive acts cannot be known. 
With exaggerated conceptions of the Em- 
peror’s ubiquity, some attribute every detail 
in every step to the direct intervention of 
the master. This is unproved and highly im- 
probable; but the spirit was his, and the use 
he made of each occasion as it arose is mat- 
ter of history. The fires of rebellion were 
lighted thenceforth on every Spanish hearth. 
Madrid itself was dangerous enough, but Ma- 
drid was not Spain, as Paris is France, and 
the fine local enthusiasm of uncorrupted Span- 
ish blood in every district was awakened into 
vigorous activity by the news of how per- 
fidious had been the French treatment, not 
only of the royal house, but of the citi- 
zens—men and women who were themselves 
true Spaniards, brothers and sisters of every 
other Spaniard. This possibility Napoleon 
had not foreseen, and he did not grasp the 
fact until long afterward, when years of bit- 
ter experience had rolled over his head. The 
Madrid riots, suppressed by Murat with such 
terrible bloodshed, were at the time, in Na- 
poleon’s mind, only a welcome leverage for 


moving Ferdinand to compliance, and that 
was all. 

But the city had been full of provincials 
attracted from all parts of the country to 
swell the triumph of their idol Ferdinand on 
his accession to the throne. They returned 
to their homes inspired with hatred for the 
French and with bitter scorn for the pretexts 
on which Spain and Portugal had been torn 
from a commercial system that brought them 
both some prosperity and many comforts, in 
order that they might be incorporated, under 
foreign princes, into another system which not 
only required serious self-denial, but brought 
stagnation, disorganization, and the presence 
of an armed soldiery. One weakness of the 
Spanish monarchy had always been the absence 
of centralization, but that very fact had been 
the national strength in fostering local attach- 
ments. Into every city, town, and hamlet, each 
nourishing its own local pride by local patriot- 
ism, came the news from Madrid of how the 
invaders were trampling not merely upon 
Spanish rights, but upon every consideration 
of humanity and good faith. The national will 
was stirred as never before or since; its ex- 
pression grew louder every day, until at last 
the conflagration of devotion to a national 
cause was kindled far and near. Every com- 
munity formed its committees, and these 
organized such neighborhood resistance as 
was possible, while communicating with other 
juntas of the same sort to unite their little 
wars, or guerrillas, into a great combined and 
vigorous effort wherever the opportunity 
offered. Under the surface throughout all 
Spain was the crackling of kindling resis- 
tance; it could be heard even while the as- 
sembly at Bayonne was adopting the new 
constitution. 

Thus far in the history of Europe all poli- 
tics had been in the main dynastic. There 
were nations, yes, long before, but they had 
been consolidated under powerful houses. It 
was therefore the reigning family which 
largely constituted the national entity, not 
the existence among its subjects of common 
institutions, common speech, common faith, 
common territory, common aims, and common 
destiny. Spain, like Italy, had a clearly 
marked national territory, and, in spite of 
striking differences, a most homogeneous 
population. It was fitting and natural that 
the land of the Inquisition, the land of igno- 
rance, the land of intolerance, the land, in 
short, which had sunk the lowest under ab- 
solutism, should begin the counter-revolution 
which, checking the excesses of the French 
Revolution as represented by Napoleon, in its 
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disregard of nationality, ushered into the 
world’s forum the nation and national senti- 
ment as the strongest force of the nineteenth 
century. 

This was exactly what happened in Spain. 
The Napoleonic strategy had laughed at the 
military formation of Frederick the Great’s 
system; the guerrillas of Spain laughed at the 
formations of regular warfare in any shape. 
They rose to fight, and dispersed for safety, 
leaving their smarting foe unable to strike for 
lack of a billet. The occasional successes of 
the Spanish regulars showed, moreover, that 
the generals were not entirely ignorant of 
Napoleon’s own system. When Joseph entered 
Madrid the whole land was already in open re- 
bellion, except where French force compelled 
a sullen acquiescence in French rule. The 
long inactive, sluggish ecclesiastics suddenly 
seemed to feel the vigor to resist and the 
power to lead. They joined the insurgents, and 
recalled the orthodoxy of the nation to in- 
flame the passions against the persecutor of 
the Pope. Irregular and undefined as were the 
elements of the uprising, it was nevertheless 
essentially a popular movement; as Napoleon 
himself later admitted, it was the people 
themselves who refused to ratify his new in- 
stitutions, and who declared for Ferdinand VII. 
The sequel furnished ample illustration: the 
mountaineers of Asturias rose in united re- 
bellion; the inhabitants of Cartagena threw 
open her arsenals to the volunteers of the 
neighborhood; the citizens of Saragossa beat 
off their besiegers; while those of Valencia 
first massacred the French who took refuge 
in their citadel, and then repulsed Moncey in 
a desperate conflict. When the Spanish lead- 
ers ventured into an open battle-field they 
were defeated; on the other hand, when they 
kept the hills and fought like bandits they 
were victorious. 

So-quick and general was the Spanish ris- 
ing that the various French army divisions 
shut themselves up for safety in whatever 
towns they could hold: pretending to defy the 
national guards, who seemed to spring from 
the ground without, they were in reality awe- 
stricken before the wrath of the armed citi- 
zens within. A quick burst of Spanish anger, 
a sharp stab of the Spanish poniard—the fre- 
quency of such incidents began to create a 
panic among the French boy-soldiers. The 
seizure and sack of a city had for years been 
a traditional amusement of the grand army, 
accompanied in Italy and Germany with little 
or no loss of life, and by the acquisition of 
enormous booty. The young conscripts, who 
had heard the oft-told tale from their fathers’ 
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lips, found to their bitter disappointment that 
in Spain a sack meant much bloodshed and 
little, if any, booty. Sometimes the tables 
were more than turned. A French squadron 
put in at Cadiz to cooperate with the force 
despatched by Napoleon, under the pretense 
of resisting an invasion threatened by the 
English, but really for the purpose of ter- 
rorizing southern Spain. The arrival of the 
troops having been delayed by the outbreak 
of rebellion farther north, the townsfolk of 
that ancient city rose and seized the fleet. 
The corpses of French soldiers, wherever 
found throughout the country, were muti- 
lated by the furious Spaniards, and the 
wounded received no quarter. 

At the end of May, Murat was in Madrid 
as commander-in-chief, with Moncey as his 
lieutenant; he had 30,000 troops. Junot was 
in Portugal with 25,000. Bessiéres had 25,- 
000 more, half in Old Castile under himself, 
half in Aragon under Verdier. Duhesme 
commanded the 138,000 who were in Cata- 
lonia; Dupont stood on the Tagus near Toledo 
with 24,000 more. In the first weeks of June 
four different skirmishes occurred between 
the French regulars and the insurgents in 
different parts of the country. Verdier at 
Logrofio on the 6th, Frére in Segovia on the 
7th, Lefebvre at Tudela on the 8th, and La- 
salle near Valladolid on the 12th, had all dis- 
persed the hordes opposed to them. By the 
middle of the month a regular advance was 
ordered. It took the form of dispersion for 
the sake of complete occupation. While 
Lefebvre laid siege to Saragossa, Moncey 
started for Valencia with 10,000 soldiers, 
Dupont for Andalusia with 9000, and Bes- 
siéres’s division was distributed throughout 
Castile up to the walls of Santander, which 
closed its gates and prepared for resistance. 
Owing to the defiant attitude and desperate 
courage of the people, every one of these 
movements was unsuccessful, each failing in 
its own special purpose. Cordova was cap- 
tured, but it had almost instantly to be 
abandoned. At once Napoleon changed his 
carefully studied but futile strategy, and 
determined to concentrate the scattered col- 
umns on the critical point, whatever it might 
be. By this time Palafox and others of the 
Spanish leaders had shown great ability as 
generals. The danger now was that a Span- 
ish army would seize Madrid, and thither the 
French army must betake itself. On July 14 
Bessiéres successfully overwhelmed the op- 
position made by the Spaniards under La 
Cuesta and the Irish general Blake at Me- 
dina de Rio Seco; the only corps left exposed 
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was that of Dupont. Reinforcements had been 
promptly despatched, but the Spaniards under 
Castanos caught his army, now 25,000 strong, 
in the mountain pass of La Carolina, among 
the Sierra Morena mountains, and on July 21 
forced him to the capitulation of Baylen, 
where his whole corps laid down their arms. 

This was an awful blow, for Madrid was 
thereby rendered untenable. The Emperor 
gave orders to retreat behind the Duero, and 
directed Bessiéres to keep open the connec- 
tion with Junot by way of Valladolid. In fact, 
he began to appreciate his task, for he warned 
his generals against any system of cordons in 
dealing with such an enemy, useful as a string 
of posts might be in checking smugglers; and 
besides this change of plan, there were indica- 
tions that he would himself soon take charge 
inSpain. There was need of this, for his gen- 
erals and boy-soldiers did not stop to hold the 
Duero; evacuating Madrid; they never halted 
until they were behind the Ebro, in what they 
considered a kind of French borderland. The 
siege of Saragossa was abandoned, and Du- 
hesme evacuated Catalonia. 

Junot’s situation was thus rendered most 
precarious, for when Wellesley landed early 
in August with 14,000 English troops, and 
found that the junta of Corunna had no need 
of him, he promptly advanced directly against 
the invaders of Portugal. Having driven in 
the French outposts on the 17th, four days 
later he attacked and defeated Junot at 
Vimeiro. At the very height of the contest, 
when victory was already secure, Burrard, a 
superior officer, arrived to assume command. 
This reduced Wellesley to the rank of an ad- 
viser, and, his advice not being taken, Junot 
escaped to the strong position of Cintra, 
whence, although entirely cut off from his 
base in Spain, he was able to dictate his own 
terms of surrender. He and all his troops had 
a free return by sea to France, but Portugal 
was to be evacuated. 

Napoleon was at St. Cloud, near Paris, when 
the news of this disaster arrived. His temper 
on receipt of it can easily be imagined. To 
some extent he was aware of the situation. 
He knew that the Spaniards would not keep 
any stipulations they made, claiming that no 
faith was due to a hostile army which had 
entered their country under the guise of allies 
—an army, moreover, which stole the sacred 
vessels from the sanctuaries of their churches, 
and would not keep its promise to restore 
them. The letters of Joseph, who was now 
bitterly disenchanted, had for some time been 
but one string of bitter complaints. He had 
asked the Emperor whether an end could not 


be made to the organized pillage of the 
churches, and had told him that the move- 
ment in Spain was as irrepressible as that of 
the French Revolution, emphasizing his hope- 
lessness by the suggestion that if France had 
raised a million soldiers, Spain could probably 
raise at least half as many. He said, too, that 
men talked openly of assassinating him; that 
he had no friends but the scoundrels, the hon- 
est men and patriots being on the other side. 

«My generals,» was the Emperor’s com- 
ment on this querulousness, «are a parcel of 
post-inspectors; the Ebro is nothing but a 
line; we must resume the offensive at Tudela.» 
«I have a spot there,» he said, pointing with 
his finger at his uniform. To calm his bro- 
ther’s fears, he replied that the whole Spanish 
matter had been arranged long before with 
Russia; that Europe recognized the change 
as an accomplished fact; and that the priests 
and monks were at the bottom of all the 
trouble, stirring up sedition, and acting for 
the greedy Inquisition. « There is no question 
of death, but of life and victory; you shall 
have both. . . . I may find in Spain the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, but not the limits of my 
power.» True to his old principles, Napoleon 
refused to «call off the thieves,» as Joseph 
besought him, and declared that, according to 
the laws of war, when a town was captured 
under arms pillage was justifiable. 

These were all brave words, but their 
writer was in the last stage of exasperation. 
The letters he wrote at the time betray some- 
thing of the unutterable pain he felt. No one 
but himself could really know the difference 
to him: his glory was smirched, his Oriental 
plans and his scheme for peace with England 
were indefinitely postponed, his impatient ally 
was again put off, while Austria and Prussia 
were encouraged to revolt. Was the vast 
structure he had so laboriously erected now 
to fall in one crash at his feet? The news of 
Junot’s surrender was further embittered by 
the receipt of information that the Spanish 
troops under General La Romana, which had 
been slyly posted first in Hamburg, and then 
sent to Denmark as Bernadotte’s advance 
guard, had at last revolted, and were embark- 
ing on English ships for home in order to 
join the movement of national redemption. 
By this disaster the demonstration against 
Sweden promised to the Czar was made im- 
possible. 


THE REGENERATION OF GERMANY 
THROUGH PRUSSIA. 


THIS accumulation of misfortunes: defeat 
before Valencia, defeat before Saragossa, dis- 
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aster and surrender at Baylen, disaster and 
disgrace at Vimeiro, retreat from Madrid, de- 
sertion of the Duero as a line of defense, ex- 
change of the offensive for a weak defensive, 
and loss of the whole Iberian peninsula except 
the strip behind the Ebro—all this was shame- 
ful and hard to bear. Nevertheless, under 
favorable conditions the situation might have 
been retrieved. The conditions, however, 
were most unfavorable. The example and 
success of Spain were daily giving new com- 
fort to Napoleon’s enemies both in France 
and abroad. 

For the present, however, France might be 
trusted. The people as a whole had become 
imperial to the core. The republicans and 
royalists were so diminished in numbers and 
so silenced by the censorship that they were 
virtually impotent. The real ability of the 
country was no longer in retreat, but in the 
public service; the administration, both finan- 
cial and judicial, had every appearance of 
solidity, and the industrial conditions were so 
steadily improving that the most enterprising 
and intelligent merchants began to have faith 
in the ultimate success of the Continental 
system as a means of securing a European 
monopoly to French manufactures and com- 
merce. The perfect centralization of France 
kept the provinces in such close touch with 
Paris that there was no open expression of 
discontent in any part of the country. The 
people were not well informed as to the facts, 
and they were slow to apprehend the signifi- 
cance of what they learned. By this time the 
Emperor was France, and whatever he did 
must be well done. The gradual infusion of 
the military spirit into the masses had made 
them passive and obedient. There had been, 
they knew, some unpleasant troubles beyond 
the Pyrenees, but the season was not over, 
and before winter the Emperor’s discipline 
would no doubt be successful. The grand 
army now pouring out of Germany across 
France into Spain evidently meant serious 
business, but there could be no doubt of the 
result. 

The court remained solemn and dull in its 
weary round of ceremony. The moving spirit 
was now occupied elsewhere, and his absence 
of mind or of body, or of both, made the 
whole structure meaningless; for it was an 
open secret that the soft grace and beseech- 
ing eyes, the noble and willowy form, the 
exquisite taste and winning ways of Jose- 
phine would avail her no longer. The little 
nephew, Hortense’s son and Napoleon’s dar- 
ling, his intended heir, was dead; Joseph had 
only daughters, and there being no male heir 
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to the throne, reasons of state made a divorce 
inevitable. The deference of others to the 
Empress and her condescension to them were 
but a mockery, the reality of her power hav- 
ing vanished. In this vain show the Emperor 
moved more dark and mysterious than ever. It 
was his will that nothing should be changed, 
and every courtier played his part as well as 
possible, the two chief personages playing 
theirs to the very end. There was an outward 
show of confidence and kindness, which some- 
times might have been real; there were quar- 
rels, explanations, and reconciliations—a mo- 
mentary return at times to old affection: but 
the resultant of the conflicting forces was 
such as to destroy conjugal trust and create 
general disquietude. 

When Napoleon looked abroad he saw 
nothing to reassure him, and everything to 
create alarm. In Prussia there was a regen- 
eration such as was comparable only to a new 
birth. The old military monarchy of Frede- 
rick the Great, under which the land had been 
repressed like an armed camp by its sover- 
eigns, was gone forever. The Tugendbund, 
that « band of virtue » already mentioned, had 
ramified to the borders of Prussia; par- 
tizan warfare was abandoned; and under 
the influence of moral forces, piety, dignity, 
purity, courage, and the power of organiza- 
tion were filling the land. The presence of the 
French could not quench the new spirit, but 
poured oil on the flames of national hatred. 
Patriotic conventicles and every other form 
of secret meeting were held. Scharnhorst 
went steadily on with the training and reform 
of the army, while Stein, with a noble devo- 
tion, and under an unsympathetic master, 
was working to perfect his new administra- 
tive system. The churches were filled, and 
the hearers understood every allusion in the 
glowing sermons addressed to them by a de- 
voted and patriotic clergy; schools, colleges, 
and universities swarmed with students, whose 
youthful zeal found every encouragement in 
the instruction of their teachers, which com- 
bined two qualities not always found united 
in teaching, being at the same time thor- 
oughly scientific and highly stimulating. 

At last, in August, Napoleon, who had 
looked and listened with deep interest, read 
with his own eye in one of Stein’s intercepted 
letters that he and his colleagues were aim- 
ing at a national uprising, not of Prussia 
alone, but of all Germany. The illustrious 
statesman, having emancipated the Prussian 
people, and having seen the reform of the whole 
political organism in his native land, was 
proceeding to extend his beneficent influence 
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throughout all Germany. In September Napo- 
leon demanded Stein’s dismissal, and enforced 
the demand by sequestrating Frederick Wil- 
liam’s Westphalian estates, threatening at 
the same time to continue his occupation of 
Prussia indefinitely. There was apparently 
no alternative, for the country, rejuvenated as 
it was, had no allies, and could not fight alone. 
Stein therefore resigned after an eventful 
ministry of about a year, in which he had pre- 
pared the way for every one of the changes 
which ultimately reconstructed Prussia. 

The two movements which in Spain and 
Germany menaced Napoleon’s prestige were 
national; there were two others, which by a 
stretch of definition may be called dynastic. 
The first was a revolution in Constantinople. 
The Sultan Mustapha IV. had been from the 
beginning a feeble creature of the soldiers, 
who, after overthrowing Selim, had set him 
on the throne. Before long he became the 
contemptible tool of a clique of soldiers, 
an irresponsible robber gang known as the 
«yamacks,» who, under the guise of militia, 
held the Turkish capital in terror. The situa- 
tion in Constantinople had finally grown un- 
endurable even to the Turks, and the Pasha 
of Rustchuk appeared at the gates of the city 
to restore Selim III., who was still a captive 
in the Seraglio. When the doors of that sa- 
cred inclosure were forced open, the first 
object seen was the body of the murdered 
sovereign, killed by Mustapha in the belief 
that he himself was now the sole available 
survivor of Othman’s line. But the soldiers 
ransacked the palace, and dragged from his 
concealment the young prince Mahmud, sec- 
ond of the name, and destined to be a great 
reformer. Him they proclaimed Sultan and 
set upon the throne, appointing their leader 
grand vizir. 

The new government was devoted to re- 
form, contemptuous of French influence, and 
determined to repress the evils which seemed 
to have ruined its predecessor. This severity 
was more than the licentious capital would 
endure. At once every element of discontent 
burst forth again, —the Janizaries, the Ulema, 
or doctors of the sacred law, and the people, 
—some mistrusting one thing, others another, 
allalike unwilling to obey any master but their 
own will. Disintegration of what little admin- 
istrative organization there still was seemed 
imminent. The Turkish generals on the Dan- 
ube began to make light of the armistice or 
truce of Slobozia, Napoleon’s one reliance in 
his Eastern designs; they actually set in mo- 
tion their troops, and prepared to take the of- 
fensive against Russia. This was in the hope 
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that, before asking a separate peace from the 
Czar or returning to seize the leadership at 
Constantinople, they might secure some mili- 
tary prestige as a working capital. The whole 
outlook seemed to foretell the extinction of 
French influence with the Porte and a crash 
in the Orient before Napoleon was ready to 
take advantage of it. 

But the events of Bayonne had been pro- 
ductive of greater alarm to the house of 
Austria than to any other power. In the 
humiliation of the Hohenzollerns, Napoleon 
had the sanction of conquest, though, in view 
of Prussia’s rising strength, it was now com- 
monly said that he had done too much or too 
little. Though in weakening that nation he 
had rudely lopped the strength of an old 
French ally, he still had not destroyed it, and he 
had exercised what all Europe still admitted 
to be a right—that of superiorforce. Austria, 
on the other hand, had been an old and in- 
veterate rival of France in the race for 
territorial extension. Napoleon’s treatment 
after Austerlitz had been bitter, but the Haps- 
burgs could not plead former friendship. 
Here, however, was a new development in Na- 
poleonic ambition. The successive announce- 
ments that minor ruling dynasties had ceased 
to reign had all been made with the partial 
justification of either conquest or general 
expediency, or, as in most cases, of both. The 
Spanish Bourbons had been the Emperor’s 
most obsequious and useful ally, obeying his 
behests without a question: for their degrada- 
tion there was no plea either of expediency 
or of a conquered right. The extinction of 
what still ranked as a great royal house was 
accomplished by chicane, was due to a bound- 
less ambition, and was rendered utterly ab- 
horrent to all divine-right dynasties by the 
specious pretext of reform under which it 
was accomplished. This gave Francis food 
for reflection. 

In the territorial expansion of Rome her 
victims were first conquered, then made de- 
pendent allies, then at last destroyed, and 
their lands turned into Roman provinces. It 
appeared as if this, too, were, in general, Na- 
poleon’s policy; but in some cases he showed 
himself quite willing to dispense with any 
intermediary stage and marched direct to his 
goal. Austria, already irritated by the dispo- 
sition made of Etruria and the treatment of 
the Pope, could endure the suspense as to her 
own fate no longer. Her new military system 
was complete, her armies were reorganized 
and reéquipped, her administration was well 
ordered, her generals and statesmen were 
alike confident. The Emperor of the French 
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had shown quite the same impatience with 
Austria in July as with Prussia in September, 
admonishing both to observe the Continental 
system with strictness, but his warning pro- 
duced no effect at Vienna. On the contrary, 
the Viennese newspapers took a belligerent 
tone, and called for war; English goods poured 
in through the harbor of Triest; communi- 
cations between the ministry at London and 
the cabinet at Vienna became more frequent 
and regular; the nation supported its monarch 
and assumed a warlike attitude. The disasters 
in Spain tied Napoleon’s hands, and he did 
nothing in a military way except to call Davout 
from Poland into Silesia, and to strengthen 
Mortier in Franconia. 

With the inconsistency of the highest 
greatness, Napoleon changed his whole po- 
litical campaign in the twinkling of an eye, 
as he so often did his military ones. During 
the long months since the interview at Tilsit, 
Alexander had been kept in an agony of 
uncertainty, deprived of real French cooper- 
ation in regard either to Sweden or to Tur- 
key, and actually menaced by the continued 
occupation of Prussia and the fortification 
of the strategic points in the duchy of War- 
saw. Caulaincourt had found his task of dis- 
simulation and procrastination most difficult, 
partly by reason of Pozzo di Borgo’s influence, 
partly because the conquest of Muscovite so- 
ciety was a task hitherto unknown to French 
arts, and experience had to be dearly bought. 
In the latter task his success was very moder- 
ate, but he became unconsciously an intimate 
friend and adviser of the Czar. This dis- 
pleased Napoleon, who promptly recalled him 
to his senses by a warning that he must not 
forget that he was a Frenchman. Caulain- 
court bravely repelled the insinuation, but 
the correspondence of Napoleon both with 
him and with the Czar became so voluminous 
that the Emperor was virtually his own am- 
bassador. 

The contents of these letters were partly 
personal and friendly; partly promissory, in 
preparation for what was about to be done 
at Bayonne; partly preliminary to the second 
personal interview between the two emper- 
ors, which had been mentioned at Tilsit and 
since often discussed. But so far there was 
not the slightest change of front, no sub- 
stantial fulfilment of the vague promises, no 
cooperation; the world was still under the 
system of Tilsit in the union of Russia and 
France—a union so far represented by the 
will of Napoleon. The events at Bayonn> 
deeply affected Alexander. His ally knew 
they would, and on July 10 he wrote a long 
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letter to St. Petersburg, lamely justifying his 
conduct. But, after all, the Czar cared little 
for ancient European dynasties, and, recov- 
ering from the first shock, he began to make 
sport of a king «who had nothing further to 
live for than his Louise and his Emmanuel,» 
and then took a firm stand in approval of his 
ally’s course. The French and Russian min- 
isters had now completed their scheme for 
the partition of Turkey, and the Czar finally 
and unconditionally assented to the second 
meeting with the Emperor. 

Sut before the details of the all-important 
interview could be arranged there was much 
to be done; in particular, Austria must be 
held in check. An English vessel had arrived 
at Triest with a deputation of Spanish insur- 
gents who offered the throne of their country 
to the Archduke Charles. The armaments of 
Francis grew stronger day by day. No one 
could hold the Hapsburg empire in check ex- 
cept the Czar. Even amid the exhausting 
labors of Bayonne, Napoleon remembered this, 
and thought of the East, ordering and reor- 
ganizing the fleet in preparation for cooper- 
ating with that of Russia, and commanding 
reports to be made on the geography and 
military history of Persia. After the loss of 

3aylen, of which he learned in the first days 

of August, his ingenuity did not desert him, 
in spite of his heavy heart. A swift courier 
was despatched on the 5th, with a letter 
dated back to July 21, and written as if in 
ignorance of events in Spain. He was en- 
joined to outrun the ordinary news-carriers, 
in order that, reaching St. Petersburg be- 
fore them, he might present as an offering 
of friendship to Alexander the promise of 
a virtual evacuation of Prussia—even, in 
certain contingencies, of Warsaw. Twenty- 
four hours later another messenger was de- 
spatched, conveying the bad news in the 
mildest form, and expressing as the Emper- 
or’s greatest concern a hope that the Russian 
squadron which had been sent to Lisbon 
would escape, as he had reassuring news from 
its commander. It mattered not to him that 
this was untrue; the end was gained, and the 
real significance of Baylen was_ thereby 
largely concealed from the Czar, or at least 
the impression made on him by the news was 
weakened. 

Waiting for these communications to pro- 
duce their effect, the Emperor forwarded a 
formal remonstrance to Vienna in his own 
name against Austria’s warlike attitude, and 
two weeks later categorically demanded a 
similar step from the Czar, opening out once 
more the vista of indefinite aggrandizement 
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for Russia in the Kast if only the European 
conflagration were not rekindled. The Czar 
was charmed by the promises of Napoleon, 
but when it came to a menacing remon- 
strance against Austria he hesitated. The 
anti-French party in Russia were now repeat- 
ing, like parrots, first, Spain is annihilated, 
then Austria, then we ourselves. Moreover, 
as Alexander himself felt, arrangements like 
those of Tilsit are but too easily overset by 
unforeseen circumstances, and in such an 
event what would Europe be without the 
Hapsburgs? In the end a feeble hint, backed 
up by a weak menace, was sent to Vienna. 
Peace, wrote the Czar, is the best policy for 
Austria. « May not the peace of Tilsit, which 
I made, carry some obligations with it?» The 
warning produced a momentary impression in 
the city on the Danube. 

In this short interval every preparation 
was hastened for the interview which had 
now become indispensable to both’ parties. 
Napoleon had only one object—to draw the 
alliance closer in the eyes of all Europe for 
the conservation of his prestige. Alexander 
had several—the mitigation of Prussia’s bond- 
age, the successful occupation of Finland, 
and, what was the real bond of the alliance, 
the partition of Turkey. This was substan- 
tially what the Czar had been promised at 
Tilsit, but he had not yet obtained a single 
item of the list then agreed upon. In spite 
of Caulaincourt’s caresses and Napoleon’s 
cajoling, he was now in a determined humor, 
and meant to demand the fulfilment of his 
ally’s engagement, not from his good will, 
but from his necessity. 

Talleyrand, wearied to distraction by the 
dull life of Valengay and the charge of the 
Spanish princes, had determined to regain 
his diplomatic power, and now began, by the 
agency of his many devoted friends in Paris, 
an extensive course of preparation for a re- 
turn to public life and to influence. Through 
semi-official channels the Czar was informed 
that France, drunk with victory and conquest, 
now looked to his wisdom for protection from 
the further ambitions of her fiery ruler. Be- 
fore long Alexander’s own agents began to 
confirm this statement. The French nation, 
at least the reasonable portion of it, they said, 
was weary of Napoleon’s imperial policy. If 
this were true, Spain and Austria might be 
used to hold France in check while Russia 
should work her will on the Danube. No mat- 
ter now if her ally were faithless, compliance 
could be forced from his weakness. 

The uisposition of his ally had been fore- 
seen by Napoleon; he was informed by Cau- 
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laincourt how steadily it was crystallizing into 
a fixed determination. To the observer the 
moment seemed critical, but the great adven- 
turer was still able to ride the storm. Whence 
the impulse came is not easily determined, 
but he turned to Talleyrand as an agent likely 
to be useful in such complications; probably 
the suggestion was made by some admirer at 
court. The intriguer came forward promptly, 
and, receiving the Caulaincourt despatches, 
together with a verbal explanation from the 
Emperor, was quickly inreadiness for the duty 
of counselor, to which he was called. Napo- 
leon himself assumed a lofty tone. On August 
15 he held a levee at St. Cloud to which all 
the representatives of foreign powers were 
summoned; those of Russia and Austria stood 
near together. Again, as on the famous oc- 
casion before the rupture of the peace of 
Amiens, he uttered a public allocutidn in the 
form of a conversation with Metternich, the 
Austrian ambassador, but this time he was 
calmer and more courtly. Reproaching the 
Emperor of Austria with ingratitude, he an- 
nounced his political policy; to wit, that Rus- 
sia would hold Austria in check, while he and 
Alexander divided the East between them 
without reference to Francis, unless the lat- 
ter would disarm and recognize Joseph as king 
of Spain. Tolstoi remained frigid through- 
out the long harangue. It was he who had 
declared and repeated that eventually Napo- 
leon, having humbled Austria, would attack 
Russia. In an interview with the stern old 
Russian a fortnight earlier, the Emperor had 
asseverated the contrary, but to no effect: 
Tolstoi had shown no symptoms of faith or 
conviction. The address to Metternich was, 
therefore, a second string to Napoleon’s bow 
in case he should fail at Erfurt to win Alex- 
ander. His general mien was undaunted and 
his tone loftier than ever. The tenor of his 
private conversation with Metternich and 
others was that he would be content with 
what he had. Spain would no longer be a 
danger in the rear, Austria and Russia would 
be his allies, sharing in the mastery of the 
world, and England, the irreconcilable enemy 
of them all, would be finally reduced to ig- 
nominious surrender by the loss of her means 
of subsistence. 


NAPOLEON AND ALEXANDER AT ERFURT. 


THE famous interview of the two most power- 
ful monarchs then living occurred at Erfurt 
on September 27, and lasted eighteen days. 
It was Napoleon’s greatest diplomatic en- 
gagement, and he was the victor. The town 
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was his, and he was, of course, the host. 
Such splendid hospitality as he lavished would 
have touched a harder heart than Alexan- 
der’s. The luxury and military display were 
barbaric on the one hand, while, on the other, 
Germany’s greatest scholars and men of let- 
ters were summoned to flatter the Czar’s in- 
tellectual pretensions. There was the same 
exhibition, too, of frank personal confidence 
and of royal magnanimity as at Tilsit. Talley- 
rand and the Russian chancellor, Rumianzoff, 
held protracted conferences, the former plot- 
ting, as he confesses in his memoirs, against 
his master’s interests, in order to see that 
Austria should suffer no harm. Day after 
day Napoleon and Alexander paced the floor 
of the great room in the palace which had 
been fitted as an office, examining details and 
bringing matters to a conclusion. There was 
intoxication in the very air. The kings of 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Westphalia were 
present with their consorts and attendant 
courtiers; so, too, were the Prince Primate and 
the minor rulers of Germany. The drawing- 
rooms, streets, and theaters of Erfurt were 
filled with the splendors of their gorgeous ap- 
parel and that of their bedizened attendants. 
On October 4 the «(Edipe» of Voltaire was 
given at the playhouse before the assembled 
courts. At the words, « A great man’s friend- 
ship is a boon from the gods,» Alexander 
rose, and, grasping Napoleon’s hand, stood 
for a moment in an attitude that typified a 
renewed alliance. The house thundered with 
applause. 

More memorable still was the appearance 
on the scene of Germany’s most transcendent 
genius, who came to lay the homage of his in- 
tellect at the feet of him whom he considered 
at the moment, and long after, not only to be 
the greatest power, but the greatest idealist, 
in the world. Goethe and Napoleon met twice 
—once in Erfurt, once in Weimar. On both 
occasions it was the man of arms who sought 
out the man of letters—par nobile fratrum. 
They talked of Werther and his sorrows; the 
Kmperor appreciatively, and with a know- 
ledge of detail. It is said that he took excep- 
tion to some one passage in particular; to 
which, it is not known. The poet had prob- 
ably just risen from penning the «Elective 
Affinities,» and seemed to recognize in his 
dazzling host a creature familiar with such 
ties, transcending the bounds of nations, the 
trammels of commonplace human limitations, 
the confines of ordinary thought and speech. 
«A great man can be recognized only by his 
peers,» is one of Goethe’s own sentences. 
What to him were common men and the 
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chains of political bondage, what nations and 
their ambitions, in comparison with a soci- 
ety where mind and morals had the glorious 
license of Olympians and could follow the un- 
obstructed paths of their inclination in realms 
controlled only by fancy! Napoleon’s greet- 
ing was laconic, « Vous étes un homme.” This 
flattered Goethe, who called it the inverse’ 
ecce homo, and felt its allusion to citizenship, 
not of Germany, but of the world. 

The nineteenth-century Cesar urged the 
great writer to carry out an already-formed 
design and compose a drama on the life of the 
Roman whom he believed to be his own great 
prototype,which would be altogether worthier 
of the theme than Voltaire’s effort. At St. 
Cloud Napoleon had once paid a glowing 
eulogy to the power of tragic dramas, and, 
speaking of Corneille, declared that to his 
inspiration the French nation owed many of 
its finest impulses and its most brilliant deeds. 
« If he were here, I would make him a prince.» 
To Goethe he now said that in art, as in poli- 
tics, there should be rule and ordered beauty; 
apropos of the drama imitated from Shak- 
spere, which mingles tragedy and comedy, the 
terrible with the burlesque, he expressed sur- 
prise that a great mind like Goethe’s did 
not take clean-cut models—« N’aime pas les 
genres tranchés.» These two judgments, taken 
together, give a valuable picture of Napoleon’s 
mind. 

Amid the brilliant scenes arranged for the 
entertainment of Napoleon in the stately little 
town of Weimar, and when surrounded by that 
German aristocracy which he had humbled, the 
Emperor also summoned to his presence the 
man who in the two periods of his career per- 
sonified first the strength and then the weak- 
ness of the German folk—the aged Wieland. 
Indeed, Napoleon’s conversation throughout 
that excursion to Weimar was chiefly of learn- 
ing, as if he bowed before German knowledge, 
German science, German letters. He had 
studied much, he said, in the barracks, « when 
I was a young lieutenant of artillery,» and his 
cold, piercing glance seemed to search the 
very hearts of the proud princes and dukes 
who crowded around and literally stood at his 
chair in domestic service. It was at the ball 
given by the Grand Duchess that he asked for 
Wieland. 

During the evening this gentle and now 
temperate old man had heard the actors of 
the French comedy, brought among other 
decorative trappings from Paris, declaim the 
« Death of Ceesar» from the stage of the ducal 
theater; he had listened to Talma’s significant 
utterance of the words, «Rule without vio- 
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lence over a conquered universe,» and then, 
wearied by the excitement of these strange 
experiences, had withdrawn from further 
revelry. The Grand Duchess of Weimar, anx- 
ious to gratify her great guest, sent her car- 
riage to fetch the author of «Oberon»; and 
rather than detain the illustrious dictator, 
the poet started as he was, in his ordinary 
garments, with unpowdered hair, wearing his 
little skull-cap and felt shoes. The meeting 
was therefore most dramatic. The dancing 
almost ceased when Napoleon advanced to 
meet his visitor, for the company crowded in 
a wide circle to look on and catch what they 
might hear. But the conversation was in a 
low tone. 

Wieland would never tell or write what 
was said, and we know only enough to feel 
that the great soldier’s words were worthy 
both of his genius and of the occasion. 
He had treated the German nobility with 
haughtiness; this plain scholar he treated as 
an equal. Speaking of the ancients, and de- 
fending the Cesars against Tacitus, he dis- 
cussed the rise of Christianity and emphasized 
the value of all religions in conserving morals. 
The poet replied, when needful, in broken 
French, but soon felt at his ease, for the 
Iimperor seemed disposed to engross the con- 
versation. In the manner of the times he pro- 
posed questions. «Which of your works do 
you prefer?» Wieland disclaimed merit for 
any, but, under urgency, confessed that he 
liked best his « Agathon» and « Oberon.» 

Then Napoleon asked the stock question 
which he so often put to scholars and men of 
letters: « Which has been the happiest age of 
humanity?» «Impossible to give a reply,» 
said the poet; « good and evil, virtue and vice, 
continually alternate; philosophy must em- 
phasize the good and make the evil tolerable.» 
«Admirable! admirable!» said Napoleon. «It is 
not just to paint everything dark, like Tacitus. 
He is certainly a skilful artist, a bold, seduc- 
tive colorist, but above all he aims at effect. 
History wants no illusions; it should illumi- 
nate and instruct, not merely give descrip- 
tions and narratives which impress us. Taci- 
tus did not sufficiently develop the causes and 
inner springs of events. He did not sufficiently 
study the mystery of facts and thoughts, did 
not sufficiently investigate and scrutinize 
their connection, to give posterity a just and 
impartial opinion. History, as I understand it, 
should know how to catch men and peoples as 
they would appear in the midst of their epoch. 
It should take account of external circum- 
stances which would necessarily exercise an 
important influence on their actions, and 
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clearly see within what limits that influence 
wrought. The Roman emperors were not so 
bad as Tacitus describes them. Therefore | 
am forced to prefer Montesquieu; he is more 
just, and his criticism is closer to the truth.» 

In discussing Christianity Napoleon said: 
« Philosophers seek in vain a better doctrine 
than one which has reconciled man with him- 
self, and guaranteed the peace and public 
order of peoples, as well as the happiness and 
hope of individuals.» The talk lasted for two 
hours, and the interview ended by a move- 
ment, not of Napoleon, but of Wieland him- 
self, who seemed weary with standing. «Go, 
go,» said the Emperor, gently. « Good-night.» 

Such were the scenes which unrolled them- 
selves before the eyes of Europe. Festival 
succeeded festival—plays, processions, pa- 
rades, hunts, balls, and dinners. Onlookers 
sent broadcast to every quarter accounts of 
the millennial harmony which presided over 
all. Emperors, kings, princes, nobles, mar- 
shals, generals and soldiers, scholars, poets, 
players, diplomatists,—the most brilliant ac- 
tors on the world’s great stage,—were com- 
bined at Erfurt in a picture not often equaled 
anywhere. The stars of Russian decorations, 
the ribbons of the Legion of Honor, glittered 
for the first time on breasts like those of (Goe- 
the and Wieland, which were not accustomed 
to such distinctions. The dual league of em- 
perors appeared to the world stronger and 
more illustrious than before. 

In a sense this was true, for at the close 
Alexander had obtained much, if not all, that 
he had demanded. The two empires were still 
to act in unity for the reéstablishment of a 
general peace on terms which would guaran- 
tee to France her conquests made in the south 
since Tilsit, and to Russia what she had se- 
cured in the east and north. Things were 
looking brighter for the Czar in Finland, and 
of the Eastern acquisitions which he so 
ardently desired, Wallachia and Moldavia 
were already within his grasp. In other 
words, England was to be forced into ac- 
knowledging the new order of things estab- 
lished by France in Spain, and into acquiescing 
in Russia’s seizure of Finland, Wallachia, and 
Moldavia. If Austria should ally herself with 
the Turks to defeat Russia’s aims, France 
would intervene for her ally, and, recipro- 
cally, Russia would do the same in case the 
cabinet of Vienna should declare war against 
France. In any case, Francis was to be com- 
pelled to recognize the new kings of Spain 
and Naples under the virtual compulsion of 
a united summons by Russia and France. If 
England should again prove intractable, the 
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two monarchs would meet a third time, and 
within a year, to concert further measures. 
These were very substantial gains for Russia, 
and for the time being the Franco-Russian 
alliance was, as it appeared to the world, 
mightier and firmer than it had been. 

But, on the other hand, it contained now 
what was wanting before—active germs of 
dissolution. In the first place, Alexander and 
his ministers had shown themselves so firm 
that more than once there had been hot words 
even between the emperors, and the memories 
of these were a source of the increased sus- 
picions which Alexander carried back to the 
Neva. The Czar had, moreover, been com- 
pelled to yield a very important point. The 
treaty, as a whole, was to remain secret for 
at least ten years. He might occupy and con- 
sider as his own the two coveted provinces, 
but even they were not to be openly annexed 
until England’s answer was received. An 
Anglo-Turkish alliance, Napoleon reasoned, 
would be disastrous, while a Russo-Turkish 
alliance, in case of Russian victory, would give 
the ministers at St. James too much insight 
into the agreement of Erfurt, and perhaps 
bring on some such calamity as that which the 
suspicions entertained at London concerning 
Tilsit had precipitated. The ultimate aim of 
the treaty was to be indefinitely concealed. 

Another dangerous element in the affairs of 
Erfurt was that contained in the additional 
provocation given to Prussia and Austria. It 
is generally believed that Napoleon urged 
Alexander to send troops and occupy not 
only Warsaw, but parts of both Austria and 
Prussia. This would embroil him with his 
neighbors, and make central Kurope secure 
while France was fighting Spain. If this be 
true, it explains two facts. Prussia in her 
despair had sent one agent after another to 
Paris in order to secure some mitigation of 
Napoleon’s demands. The last had been Prince 
William, the King’s brother, who early in Sep- 
tember had agreed that his country should 
pay one hundred and forty millions of francs, 
surrender to France the forts on the Oder, 
and reduce her army to 42,000 men, in return 
for the withdrawal of Napoleon’s troops and 
a reduction of the indemnity by fourteen and 
a half millions of francs. On October 9, three 
weeks afterward, the prince was invited by 
Napoleon to hunt hares on the battle-field of 
Jena! This incident, taken in connection with 
the demand for Stein’s dismissal, seemed very 
significant of Napoleon’s attitude to Prussia. 

General Vincent had been despatched from 
Vienna nominally to explain away at Erfurt 
the Austrian armaments; in reality, to observe 
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what was going on. Although he found no 
difficulty in winning the versatile Talleyrand 
to his cause, he was treated with scant cour- 
tesy by Napoleon, and sent back with a letter 
from him to Francis containing bitter re- 
proaches and menaces. Stein, after his with- 
drawal, found, like Hardenberg, a refuge in 
Vienna. There he formed one of an influen- 
tial coterie composed of Alexander’s envoy, 
Pozzo di Borgo, and others of like mind, who 
were steadily consolidating the war senti- 
ment. The activity of these men explained a 
phrase in the letter to Francis,—«The last 
rising in mass would infallibly have brought 
on war if I could have supposed that that levy 
and those preparations had been arranged 
with Russia,» —which hinted at Russia’s pos- 
sible interest in the military preparations; 
and one day at Erfurt, as Napoleon’s gren- 
adiers were marching by, the Czar had to 
listen while their general vaunted the cour- 
age they had displayed at Pultusk and Fried- 
land. Apropos of Napoleon’s lack of delicacy, 
it is said that once in the Tuileries the Em- 
peror addressed one of his court ladies, not 
renowned for purity, with the words, « You 
are fond of men, | understand.» « Yes; when 
they are polite,» was the rejoinder. At Erfurt 
Talleyrand gave the same explanation of his 
master’s vagaries. «We French are more 
civilized than our monarch,» he said to Mont- 
gelas, the Bavarian minister of state; « his is 
only the civilization of Roman history.» 

But there was another incident at Erfurt 
more pregnant of ultimate change than any 
of these. Thanks to Fouché’s Mephistophelian 
insinuations, and the details which leaked 
out concerning the quarrels between Queen 
Hortense, representing her mother, and the 
Grand Duchess of Berg, representing the Lo- 
napartes, the subject of Napoleon’s divorce 
had become common talk. The new position 
at Tilsit as the recognized head of Europe’s 
kingly hierarchy seems to have tempted the 
Emperor as early as that to a course distaste- 
ful to the man; but what occurred there is 
uncertain, and did not commit him. At Fon- 
tainebleau, in the following autumn, his harsh 
and distant treatment of Josephine gave 
color to the suspicion that he was again 
under temptation. Whom would he choose? 
asked the gossips. Sometime during that year 
a list of marriageable princesses was pre- 
pared by the Emperor’s orders. It included 
Marie Louise of Austria, aged sixteen; Marie 
Amélie, niece of the King of Saxony; and 
the two sisters of the Czar, the younger of 
whom was not quite thirteen. The general 
opinion seemed to fix on one or the other of 
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the Czar’s unmarried sisters. This rumor 
soon reached St. Petersburg, and the ser- 
pent-tongued scandal-mongers of that capi- 
tal promptly designated the Grand Duchess 
Catherine, for she was of marriageable age, 
and they said she was learning French country 
dances. Alexander and his minister were in 
consternation; the Russian party would be 
aghast if the Czar should consent, while a 
refusal might endanger the alliance on which 
hung all his ambitions. 

Some months previously, Fouché, aware of 
the conflict in Napoleon’s mind, had actually 
suggested to the Empress, and probably with 
her husband’s knowledge, that she should 
take the initiative. In reply she ran with di- 
sheveled hair and streaming eyes to ask an 
explanation from her lord in person. He con- 
soled her with many protestations, but he left 
for Italy without having entirely reassured 
her. On his return from Milan he roundly 
abused his minister of police, who had still con- 
tinued plotting, and forbade it. Nevertheless, 
the daring functionary continued to disobey, 
and by the month of March, 1808, the air of 
Paris was thick with embittered and ardent 
pleas on one side or the other. One evening 
the court was to attend a gala performance to 
be given in the Tuileries. Their Majesties did 
not appear. Napoleon, in fact, had not made 
ready; instead he had retired to his chamber 
and sent for Josephine. She entered her hus- 
band’s chamber in full array of evening cos- 
tume, to find him in bed, pale, worn, and weary. 
At once he began the recital of his perplexi- 
ties, pouring out, as it were, his whole heart, 
and, though not uttering the request, he 
seemed as if beseeching in dumb despair the 
decisive word from her. The Empress, how- 
ever, was inflexible. Was he, he said in fierce 
disappointment, to be compelled to adopt 
his bastard children? Surprised and touched 
by her signs of assent, the Emperor vowed 
never to desert her, and there matters had 
remained. 

At Erfurt the same vacillation overmas- 
tered Napoleon as that with which he had 
been tormented since Tilsit. At his instiga- 
tion Talleyrand and Caulaincourt were to drop 
the remark before Alexander that the matter 
of the divorce was a European question; he 
wished to test, he said, the temper of his 
ally. They suggested that a contemplated 
match betwe2n the daughter of Paul I. and 
the King of Sweden had fallen through be- 
cause of the confessional difficulties, the 
latter being a Protestant, the former of the 
Greek Church. The Emperor shrugged his 
shoulders in displeasure, and they discharged 
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their task. The Czar was not apparently 
shocked, and, opening the subject himself, 
told Napoleon that not only his truest sub- 
jects, but his best friends, looked with anxi- 
ety to see him consolidate his work and his 
dynasty by a second marriage. 

This of course led to a confidential talk, 
in which the possibility of a matrimonial as 
well as a political alliance was mentioned. If 
Napoleon had demanded on the spot the hand 
of the Czar’s marriageable sister, Catherine, 
it is doubtful if Alexander would have re- 
fused. But he still vacillated, for he had not 
taken the irrevocable step; a hesitating men- 
tion was made of the younger sister, Anne, 
who was still a child, as an eventual possibil- 
ity, and nothing more was said. To stamp the 
success of the meeting in binding more firmly 
the tie between France and Russia, a joint 
letter was sent to George III., asking for 
peace on the principle of «uti possidetis.» 
The two monarchs parted with every mani- 
festation of personal devotion; but on Alex- 
ander’s return to his capital the elder sister 
was married with indecent haste to the Duke 
of Oldenburg, and thereupon the Czar seemed 
to breathe more easily. 


THE FAILURE OF THE SPANISH CAMPAIGN, 


In the mean while Napoleon was hurrying to- 
ward Spain, whither, too, the legions of his 
grand army, released by the evacuation of 
Prussia, had already been ordered. Baylen 
and Cintra must be retrieved at any cost. As 
the splendid array of soldiers passed through 
France they were received like men who 
had already conquered. The civil authorities 
spread banquets for them, compliments rained 
from the honeyed lips of chosen orators, poets 
sang their sweetest strains on the theme of 
their glories. This appeared a spontaneous 
outburst to the troops, and they marched 
with the elasticity of enthusiasm to their task. 
The curious may read to-day what the army 
could not know—that by Napoleon’s personal 
decree the ministry of war had prepared every 
detail of that triumph, that the prefects 
acted under stringent orders, that three sets 
of warlike songs were written by commis- 
sion in Paris, and forwarded each one to vari- 
ous points, so that, as the Emperor wrote, 
«the soldier may not hear the same thing 
twice» His success was complete, and the 
jubilations had every appearance of being 
genuine. 

It was therefore not a tired and disheart- 
ened army which was gathered under the 
walls of Burgos early in November, but a body 
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MAP OF THE SPANISH CAMPAIGN. 


of picked and energetic veterans. Joseph, to 
be sure, had done little in the interval to take 
advantage of the foolish and careless tumult 
into which the joy of victory had thrown the 
Spanish people. In reality he had done no- 
thing, for in spite of the minute directions 
which he had received almost daily from 
Napoleon, he and Jourdan, who had been his 
military adviser in Naples, and had come in 
the same capacity to Spain, gradually lost 
every advantage of position. But the French 
boys who had fought in the summer were 
older and more experienced. The defensive 
attitude of their leader had given them the 
training of camp life, and had secured the 
recuperation of their strength. When, there- 
fore, they were mingled with the newcomers, 
they might be considered almost as good sol- 
diers as those who had arrived from Germany. 

Moreover, the best generals were now in 
command: Victor was at Amurrio, Bessiéres 
at Miranda on the Ebro, Moncey at Tafalla, 
Lefebvre near Bilbao, Ney at Logrofio on the 
Ebro, Saint-Cyr at La Junquera, each with a 
corps, the smallest of 20,000, the largest of 30,- 
000 men. Duhesme was shut up in Barcelona 
with 10,000. There was a reserve of 35,000, 
the Guard and cavalry, at Tolosa and Vitoria. 
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Mortier’s corps of 24,000 was in the rear, and 
Junot, who had been better received in Paris 
than he expected, was coming up with 19,- 
000 more. In all, there were about 240,000 
troops. Napoleon, reaching Bayonne on No- 
vember 3, had it announced that there were 
between 300,000 and 400,000! Still, it was 
a powerful fighting force, and there was no 
need of exaggeration. To oppose it Blake 
had 32,000 Spaniards at Valmaseda as the 
left wing of the Spanish army, and La Ro- 
mana, having disembarked at Santander, soon 
arrived with 8000 more; the center, 25,000 
strong, lay between Calahorra and Tudela 
under Castafios; the right, 17,000 in number, 
was at and near Saragossa under Palafox. 
Before Barcelona was Vives, with 20,000 
more, and near Burgos was a reserve of 1%,- 
000 under Belvedere—about 120,000 men, all 
told. In addition to this regular army, there 
was another irregular one of vast but vague 
dimensions, consisting of the entire nation. 
Amid the exciting cares of Erfurt Napo- 
leon had still found time to study the military 
situation in Spain with minute care, and he 
finally wrote to Joseph that he was coming 
in person to end the war by one skilful stroke. 
This hope was founded on the position held by 
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Blake, advanced as it was beyond the Span- 
ish line, and remote enough to be exposed. 
By a swift blow he might therefore be cut 
off from his support, and annihilated; the 
center and right would successively meet the 
same fate. This plan had been jeopardized 
by the rashness of Lefebvre. On October 31 
Blake had advanced from Durango for an 
attack. He had not only been routed, but in 
the heat of victory had been thrown far 
back to Valmaseda by the overzealous French 
general. Although the Emperor had hoped 
for something quite different, having given 
orders to draw him forward toward Biscay 
and Navarre, he still did not abandon his 
strategic plan. The Spaniards had grown 
warlike in a day, but their victories had in- 
toxicated them, and of military science they 
had only what they had learned by experi- 
ence. There was no harmony among the gen- 
erals—not even a preconcerted plan of oper- 
ation. Accordingly the mass of the French 
army was directed toward Burgos to cut off 
and overwhelm Blake, while two corps under 
Soult were directed to intercept his retreat. 

Burgos fell almost without opposition on 
November 10; Blake was defeated the next 
day at Espinosa, and his scattered columns, 
turned, but not captured by Soult, fled into 
Asturias, where they joined the force of La 
Romana. Without a moment’s hesitation Ney 
was now despatched to the southeast in order 
to fall on Castafios’s rear, while Lannes was 
to unite Moncey’s corps with Lagrange’s divi- 
sion and attack his front. The Spanish gen- 
eral was posted, as has been said, on the Ebro 
between Calahorra and Tudela. Before the 
20th the two moves had been executed and 
all was in readiness. The Spaniards fled be- 
fore Lannes’s attack on the 23d, but Ney with 
his cavalry remained inexplicably stationary, 
and did not cut off their retreat. They were 
therefore able to reassemble at Siguenza, 
while Palafox withdrew to Saragossa. This 
was seemingly an easy triumph for Napo- 
leon’s matchless strategy; it worked without 
real resistance, for his self-sufficient and ig- 
norant enemy was scattered. Nevertheless, 
it will be observed that the execution was 
deficient and the result disproportionate. 
Neither Soult on the right nor Ney on the 
left showed such vigor or promptness as of 
old; there was no general surrender by the 
Spaniards, nor was any portion of their force 
annihilated. All that was gained—and for a 
common general it would have been much— 
was the ability to take another step. 

The capitulation at Cintra, the affair at 
Bayonne, and the uprising of the Spaniards, 
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had combined to intensify rebellion in Portu- 
gal. She was now in full sympathy with 
Spain, and her people were scarcely less bit- 
ter or less active than the Spaniards. The 
easy terms secured by Junot had infuriated 
England, and not only Dalrymple and Burrard, 
but Wellesley himself, had been recalled to 
give an account of their conduct. The last 
was triumphantly vindicated; but while the 
others were not convicted of dereliction in 
duty, they were virtually withdrawn from 
active life. Sir John Moore was now in com- 
mand of the English troops in the Peninsula. 
He had been reinforced with 10,000 men, and 
feeling sure of Portugal, had advanced into 
Spain. To Napoleon it seemed evident that 
his intention was to seize Madrid. 

This was a mistake. The jubilant Span- 
iards, expecting to treat Napoleon as they 
had treated Dupont, had summoned the Eng- 
lish to join them. Moore’s orders were to as- 
sist them, and he prepared to obey, although 
he well knew what would be the consequences 
of Spanish hallucination. With one column 
he reached Salamanca on November 13; the 
head of the other was at Astorga. His own 
division numbered only 15,000 men; the other 
was even smaller—10,000 at the most. It 
was on that date that he learned of Napo- 
leon’s victories. Accordingly he halted to 
await the next move of the French. That 
move was against Madrid. Saragossa was 
besieged by Moncey, Lefebvre was thrown 
out to guard the right flank, and Ney to pro- 
tect the left of the marching columns, and 
the march began on November 28. 

The first obstacle was the mountain-range 
of Guadarrama, which had to be crossed by the 
pass of Somosierra. The defile was found to 
be strongly guarded; there were not only in- 
fantry stationed on the heights, but artillery 
also, sixteen guns being below the turn of the 
pass in a most advantageous position. In the 
early morning of the 30th the French infan- 
try began to climb the cliffs on each side of 
the narrow gorge, and as the mists were 
heavy their movements were successfully 
concealed until the Spanish bivouacs were 
reached, surprised, and dislodged. Simulta- 
neously a regiment of Polish light horse was 
launched against the battery. Their charge 
was magnificent, and the gunners could fire 
only a single round before they were over- 
powered. By the ordinary breakfast hour the 
pass was free. On the evening of Decem- 
ber 2 the whole army—infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery—was united on the heights of 
Chamartin before the gates of Madrid. Two 
days later, after a gallant resistance by its 
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little garrison and the undaunted inhabitants, 
the city yielded to the superior strength of 
Napoleon, and proposed terms. After some 
parley they were accepted, but under the cir- 
cumstances the Emperor felt that mildness 
must be seasoned by menace. There were 
disorders in the streets, incident to the new 
occupation by the French, and these he used 
as a plea to declare the capitulation null and 
the Spanish officers prisoners of war. Their 
men had escaped the day before. 

The military operations of the campaign 
were of course not yet ended, for Moore had 
not appeared in the valley of the Tagus, 
marching, as it was believed he would, to- 
ward Madrid. The first task was to find him. 
The different corps were sent out in all direc- 
tions, but it was not until the middle of the 
month that the British position was even ap- 
proximately ascertained. Napoleon was sur- 
prised by what he learned, and concluded 
that the English were about to abandon 
Portugal in order to secure Ferrol as a base 
of supplies. His first impulse was to march 
out himself and prevent the disaster; on the 
20th half of the army at Madrid set forth, and 
on the 22d he led them through the snows of 
the Guadarrama. 

Meanwhile Moore had made his decision. 
It was to attract the attention of the French, 
draw them toward him, and then slowly re- 
treat toward the north, thus leaving Andalusia 
free from interference, and giving the south- 
ern Spaniards time to organize once more and 
equip themselves for a second Baylen. To 
this end he prepared on the 23d to attack 
Soult, but learning of Napoleon’s rapid ad- 
vance, he promptly changed his plan and be- 
gan his retreat; three days later he led his 
troops safely across the Esla. Then began a 
famous chase. The Emperor hurried forward, 
marching on foot through cold and snow to 
encourage his tired men, and to strike a blow 
at his enemy’s rear before he should get too 

"far, while Soult pressed onward to Mansilla, 
to flank the retreating column. On the 29th 
the French cavalry reached the Esla and were 
driven back by the English rear-guard, while 
Moore stopped only long enough to destroy 
the magazines at Benevento, and then hurried 
on to Astorga. 

For two days longer the retreat continued. 
Moore, after many successful skirmishes, 
reached Corunna, where he hoped to embark. 
Soult crossed the Esla at last, and on New 
Year’s day, 1809, the Emperor found himself 
at Astorga. He believed there was an Eng- 
lish fleet at Ferrol; the weather was bitter, 
and his health was jeopardized by the sever- 
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ity of the cold; moreover, disquieting letters 
arrived, and he determined that this game 
was not worth the candle. Soult was in- 
trusted with the-pursuit, Ney was stationed 
at Astorga as a reserve, and Napoleon, put- 
ting himself at the head of his Guards, set out 
for Valladolid, which he reached on the 6th. 
After a rest of ten days, new and more dis- 
quieting despatches made clear the urgent 
need for his presence in Paris, though his 
task in Spain was far from ended. On Janu- 
ary 23 he reached the Tuileries. 

The tale of Moore’s splendid retreat, of his 
courage and calmness in loss and disaster, of 
his superb control of his men in their disap- 
pointment when Corunna was reached and no 
fleet was found there, of his brave fight with 
Soult on January 16, of the mortal wound 
which struck him down in the hour of victory, 
and of the self-forgetfulness which enabled 
him in the agonies of death to make all ne- 
cessary arrangements for his men to embark 
on the belated ships—all this is a brilliant 
page of English history, perhaps the finest 
record in its course of glory won in retreat, 
of patience, moderation, and success in the 
very hour of bitterest disappointment. It was 
the spirit and example of Moore which made 
possible the victories of Wellington. 

The French interests in Spain were left in 
a most deplorable condition. The populace 
of Madrid received the hero of the age with 
coldness, and shut themselves up in their 
houses to avoid forming a crowd or creating 
any enthusiasm in the streets. They would 
not even come out to see the gorgeous mili- 
tary parade which was arranged for their 
benefit. The gentry and nobility were alike 
distant and cold. It was clear that Spain 
could neither be wheedled, cajoled, nor threat- 
ened into even passive acquiescence in the 
new conquest. It was essential, therefore, 
that another course should be tried. On 
December 4, Napoleon, in the rdéle of re- 
former-statesman, pronounced and _ issued 
from Chamartin a series of the most thor- 
oughgoing edicts. All feudal privileges, all 
interprovincial customs dues, were swept 
away; the Inquisition was abolished, and the 
number of convents was reduced to a third. 
These measures were in themselves most 
salutary, and struck at the very root of the 
upas-tree under the baneful shade of which 
Spain had been slowly perishing. But to do 
good they must be enforced; there must be a 
complete military conquest of the country, 
and a capable administration. 

There was neither. The Spanish army had 
been defeated, but, severe as had been its 
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punishment, its resistance was not destroyed; 
the occupation of the country was also sadly 
incomplete, and it made no difference whither 
French soldiers marched, or what strategic 
points they held, some kind of Spanish fight- 
ing force, no matter how irregular, sprang 
up behind them and on their sides. The com- 
plete military centralization of Prussia had 
made Jena decisive for the whole loose-jointed 
territory of that kingdom; the compact terri- 
tory of Spain and the local independence of 
her peoples made regular victories utterly 
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fruitless so far as the open country was con- 
cerned. 

Moreover, Joseph, although he had been 
driven from his capital, and had enjoyed 
neither power nor consequence except as the 
general of Napoleon’s armies, now asserted 
that he, and not his brother, was the king of 
Spain. He was hurt by the Emperor’s as- 
sumption of superior sovereignty, and angry. 
He was the one, he felt, who could best deal 
with the Spaniards, win their affection, and 
consolidate his power. To be shouldered off 
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his throne, and compelled to stand by while 
such radical measures were taken, embittered 
him. Shame, he said, covered his face be- 
fore his pretended subjects; he renounced all 
rights to the throne, preferring honor and 
honesty to power so dearly bought. This an- 
gered Napoleon, and he threatened to divide 
the land into military provinces; but like his 
gentler brother, he himself recoiled before 
the utter annihilation of a nationality so an- 
cient and dignified as that of Spain. 

As the price for the evacuation of Madrid, 
the people agreed and swore to accept Joseph 
once more as their king. Similar declara- 
tions of allegiance came from all the prov- 


(To be continued.) 


inces occupied by the French. The shadow 
of Joseph’s monarchy reappeared under the 
imperial protection, and a so-called liberal 
constitution, modeled on that of France, was 
given to the people as a boon. «It depends 
on yourselves,» was the Emperor’s language, 
«to make this charter yours. If all my en- 
deavors prove vain, and you do not justify 
my confidence, then I have nothing left but to 
treat you as a conquered province, and create 
another throne for my brother. In that case I 
shall put the crown of Spain on my own head, 
and teach the ill-disposed to respect it; for God 
has given me the power and the will to over- 
come all obstacles.» 


William M. Sloane. 
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«TO-DAY FOR ME, TO-MORROW DEATH FOR YOU» 


(AT THE OPENING OF THE STRATFORD CHARNEL-HOUSE, IN 1880, A SKULL WAS THROWN OUT, BEARING THE 
INSCRIPTION «HODIE MIHI, CRAS TIBI.»)* 


«M\O-DAY for me, to-morrow death for you.» 
As if through Yorick’s lips dead Shakspere spoke 
Again, there rise the sickening words that choke 
Our aspiration and our wills subdue. 
But still the Stratford meadows shine with dew; 
The swan of Avon glides with unseen stroke; 
The listening sky the elm-tops still invoke; 
The rooks are flying, just as once they flew. 
. Still Nature richly gives, and calmly brave 
Asserts to life her immemorial right; 
And still from out the poet’s stone-bound grave 
The hope of life arises, and the light 
Of every dawn that floods through choir and nave 
Brings radiant immortality from night. 


Horace Spencer Fiske. 


* The letter which follows explains the circumstances here referred to: 


Rep Horse HOTEL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, December 22, 1894. 

My Dear Sir: I have now the pleasure to reply more fully to your inquiries respecting the opening of the 
ancient charnel-house of Stratford church. 

On the morning of December 4, 1880, I was in the company of my friend Alderman James Cox, J. P., then 
Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, when we were informed that the charnel-house had been opened; we at once 
walked together to the churchyard to see what was going on there, and witnessed what we considered an 
extraordinary proceeding. The vault had been opened, and appeared to be filled with a solid mass of human 
bones, through which a man was engaged in cutting a channel and throwing out the bones, which were being 
removed by another man for burial in another part of the churchyard. We had not stood there many minutes 
before a skull much whiter than the others was thrown out at our feet. This was picked up by Mr. Cox, and we 
at once noticed the inscription painted across the forehead: « Hodie mihi, cras tibi.» The skull was taken home 
by Mr. Cox and sent to the vicar, and remained in the church for a long time afterward; and this can be vouched 
for by our parish clerk, Mr. William Butcher, with whom I have talked the matter over within the last few days. 

This charnel-house was the vault beneath the ancient sacristy of a more ancient church than the present one, 
and when the chancel, or choir, was rebuilt by Dean Balshall in the year 1465 the sacristy was allowed to remain 
in connection with the church until it was pulled down in the year 1800, with the exception of the vault, which was 
arched over below the level of the churchyard; and this vault extends to the chancel wall, which I think alone 
separates it from the Shakspere vault. As soon as the churchwardens heard that the charnel-house had been opened 
they at once ordered it to be closed, so that it really was not uncovered many hours; it was, however, seen by many 
Stratfordians, and I find that Mr. R. Savage, the secretary and librarian of the Birthplace, has a memorandum of the 
event in his private diary, and he was one who saw it open, like myself. Moreover, the newspapers of the time 
recorded the event fully, and I have a distinct recollection of a notice in the «Stratford-on-Avon Herald »; and 
Mr. Savage tells me that he sent a copy of the «Birmingham Gazette» to a friend at the time, which contained 
an account of Stratford church and the finding of the bones. 

There can be no doubt that the skull I have referred to was removed from one of the altars in the church at 
the Reformation, and was then thrown into the charnel-house, which at that time had an opening into the church. 
I find it was customary for skulls with similar inscriptions to be placed on altars prior to that period. 

I trust I have been sufficiently explicit in my remarks, for I assure you that it gives me much pleasure to 
record an event so interesting to my native town; and if it is necessary to strengthen my assertions, | may men- 
tion that I am now an alderman and have been twice mayor of this ancient borough. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. G. COLBOURNE. 
Horace 8. Fiske, Esq., Chicago. 

















THE LITTLE BELL 


A TALE OF 


«What did he say?» asked 
the little chemist, stepping 
from his doorway. 

«He cursed his baptism,» 
answered tall Medallion, the 
English auctioneer, pushing his way farther 
into the crowd. 

«Ah, the pitiful vawrien!» said the little 
chemist’s wife, shudderingly; for that was an 
oath not to be endured by any one who called 
the church mother. 

The crowd that had gathered at the Four 
Corners were greatly disturbed, for they also 
felt the repulsion that possessed the little 
chemist’s wife. They babbled, shook their 
heads, and waved their hands excitedly, and 
swayed and craned their necks to see the 
offender. 

All at once his voice, mad with rage, was 
heard above the rest, shouting frenziedly a 
curse which was a horribly grotesque blas- 
phemy upon the name of God. Men who had 
used that oath in their insane anger had been 
known to commit suicide out of remorse 
afterward. 

For a moment there was a painful hush. 
The crowd drew back involuntarily and left 
a clear space, in which stood the blasphemer, 
a middle-sized, athletic fellow, with black 
beard, thick, waving hair, and flashing brown 
eyes. His white teeth were showing now in 
a snarl like a dog’s, his cap was on the 
ground, his hair was tumbled, his hands were 
twitching with passion, his foot was stamp- 
ing with fury, and every time it struck the 
ground a little silver bell rang at his knee, a 
pretty sylvan sound, in no keeping with the 
scene. It heightened the distress of the fel- 
low’s blasphemy and ungovernable anger. For 
a man to curse his baptism was a fearful 
thing; but the other oath was not fit for 
human ears, and horror held the crowd move- 
less for a moment. 

Then, as suddenly as the stillness came, a 
low, threatening mumble of voices rose, and 
a movement to close in on the man was 
made; but a figure pushed through the 
crowd, and, standing in front of the man, 
waved the people hack. It was the curé, the 
beloved M. Fabre, whose life had been spent 
among them, whom they obeyed as well as 
they could; for they were but frail humanity, 
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after all, crude, simple folk, touched with 
imagination. 

« Luc Pomfrette, why have you done this? 
What provocation had you?» 

The curé’s voice was stern and cold, his 
usually gentle face had become severe, his 
soft eyes were piercing and determined. 

The foot of the man still beat the ground 
angrily, and the little bell kept tinkling. He 
was gasping with passion, and he did not 
answer yet. 

«Luc Pomfrette, what have you to say?» 
asked the curé again. He motioned back 
Ardenne, the constable of the parish, who 
had suddenly appeared with a rusty rifle and 
a more rusty pair of handcuffs. 

Still the voyageur did not answer. 

The curé glanced at Lajeunesse the black- 
smith, who stood near. 

«There was no cause—no,» said Lajeu- 
nesse, sagely shaking his head. « Here stand 
we at the door of the Louis Quinze in very 
good humor. Up come the voyageurs, all 
laughing, and ahead of them is Luc Pom- 
frette, with the little bell at his knee. Luc 
he laugh the same as the rest, and they 
stand in the door, and the gargon bring out 
the brandy—just a little, but just enough 
too. I am talking to Henri Beauvin. I am 
telling him Junie Gauloir have run away with 
Dicey the Protestant, when all very quick 
Luc push between me and Henri, jump into 
the street, and speak like that!» 

Lajeunesse looked around, as if for cor- 
roboration; Henri and others nodded, and 
some one said: 

« That ’s true; that ’s true. There was no 
cause.» 

« Maybe it was the drink,» said a little 
hunchbacked man, pushing his way in beside 
the curé. « It must have been the drink; there 
was nothing else—no.» 

It was Parpon the dwarf, the oddest, in 
some ways the most foolish, in others the 
wisest man in Pontiac. 

« That is no excuse,» said the curé. 

«It is the only one he has, eh?» answered 
Parpon. His eyes were fixed meaningly on 
those of Pomfrette. 

«It is no excuse,» repeated the curé, 
sternly. « The blasphemy is horrible, a shame 
and stigma upon Pontiac forever.» He looked 
Pomfrette in the face. « Foul-mouthed and 
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wicked man, it is two years since you took the 
blessed sacrament. Last Easter day you were 
in a drunken sleep while high mass was being 
said; after the funeral of your own father you 
were drunk again. When you went away to 
the woods you never left a penny for candles, 
nor for masses to be said for your father’s 
soul; yet you sold his horse and his little 
house, and spent the money in drink. Not a 
cent for a candle, but—» 

«It ’s a lie!» cried Pomfrette, shaking 
with rage from head to foot. 

A long horror-stricken « Ah!» broke from 
the crowd. 

The curé’s face became graver and colder. 

« You have a bad heart,» he answered, « and 
you give us an evil name. I command you to 
come to mass next Sunday to repent and to 
hear your penance given from the altar. For 
until—» 

«1’ll go to no mass till I’m carried to it,» 
was the sullen, malevolent interruption. 

The curé turned upon the people. 

«This is a blasphemer, an evil-hearted, 
shameless man,» he said. « Until he repents 
humbly, and bows his vicious spirit to holy 
church, and his heart to the mercy of God, I 
command you to avoid him as you would a 
plague. I command that no door be open to 
him; that no one offer him comfort or friend- 
ship; that not even a bon jour or a bon soir 
pass between you. He has blasphemed against 
our Father in heaven; heis aleper.» He turned 
to Pomfrette. «I pray God that you have no 
peace in mind or body till your evil life is 
changed, and your black heart is broken by 
sorrow and repentance.» 

Then to the people he said again: «I have 
commanded you for your souls’ sake; see that 
you obey. Go to your homes. Let us leave 
the leper—alone.» He waved the awed crowd 
back. 

« Shall we take off the little bell? » asked 
Lajeunesse of the curé. 

Pomfrette heard, and he drew himself to- 
gether, his jaws shutting with ferocity, and 
his hand flying to the belt where his voya- 
geur’s case-knife hung. The curé did not see 
this. Without turning his head toward Pom- 
frette, he said: 

«I have commanded you, my children. 
Leave the leper alone.» 

Again he waved the crowd to be gone, and 
they scattered, whispering to each other; for 
nothing like this had ever occurred in Pontiac 
before, nor had they ever seen the curé with 
this granite look in his face, nor heard his 
voice so bitterly hard. 

He did not move until he had seen them 
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all started homeward from the Four Corners. 
One person remained beside him—Parpon the 
dwarf. 

«I will not obey you, M’siew’ le curé,» said 
he. «J’ll forgive him before he repents.» 

« You will share his sin,» answered the 
curé, sternly. 

«No; his punishment, m’sieu’,» said the 
dwarf; and turning on his heel, he trotted to 
where Pomfrette stood alone in the middle 
of the road, a dark, morose figure, hatred and 
a wild trouble in his face. 

Already banishment, isolation, seemed to 
possess him, to surround him with loneliness. 
The very effort he made to draw himself up 
and be defiant of his fate appeared to make 
him still more solitary. All at once he thrust 
a hand inside his red shirt, and, giving a 
jerk which broke a string tied round his neck, 
he drew forth a little pad, a flat bag of silk, 
called an Agnus Dei, worn as a protection 
and a blessing by the pious, and threw it on 
the ground. Another little parcel he drew 
from his belt, and ground it into the dirt 
with his heel. It contained a woman’s hair. 
Then, muttering, his hands still twitching 
with savage feeling, he picked up his cap, 
covered with dirt, put it on, and passed away 
down the road toward the river, the little bell 
tinkling as he went. Those who heard it had 
a strange feeling, for already to them the 
man was as if he had some baleful disease, 
and this little bell told of the passing of a 
leper. 

Yet some one man had worn just such a 
bell every year in Pontiac. It was the mark 
of honor conferred upon a.voyageur by his 
fellows, the token of his prowess and his 
skill. This year Luc Pomfrette had won it, 
and that very day it had been buckled round 
his leg with songs and toasts. 

For hours Pomfrette walked incessantly 
up and down the river-bank, muttering and 
gesticulating, but at last came quietly to the 
cottage which he shared with Henri Beauvin. 
Henri had removed himself and his belong- 
ings: already the ostracizing had begun. He 
went to the bedroom of old Mme. Burgoyne, 
his cousin; she also was gone. He went toa 
little outhouse and called. 

For reply there was a scratching at the 
door. He opened it, and a dog leaped out and 
upon him. With a fierce fondness he snatched 
at the dog’s collar, and drew the shaggy head 
to his knee; then as suddenly shoved him 
away with a smothered oath, and going into 
the house, shut the door. He sat down ina 
chair in the middle of the room, and scarcely 
stirred for half an hour. At last, with a pas- 
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sionate jerk of the head, he got to his feet, 
looking about the room in a half-distracted 
way. Outside the dog kept running round and 
round the house, silent, watchful, waiting for 
the door to open. 

As time went by, Luc became quieter, but 
the look of his face was more desolate. At last 
he almost ran to the door, threw it open, and 
called. The dog sprang into the room, went 
straight to the fireplace, lay down, and with 
tongue lolling and body panting looked at Pom- 
frette with blinking, uncomprehending eyes. 

Pomfrette went to a cupboard, brought 
back a bone well covered with meat, and 
gave it to the dog, which snatched it and be- 
gan gnawing it, now and again stopping to 
look up at his master, as one might look at 
a mountain moving, be aware of something 
singular, yet not grasp the significance of the 
phenomenon. At last, worn out, Pomfrette 
threw himself on his bed, and fell into a sound 
sleep. When he awoke it was far into the 
morning. He lighted a fire in the kitchen, 
got a «spider,» fried himself a piece of pork, 
and made some tea. There was no milk in the 
cupboard, so he took a pitcher and walked 
down the road a few rods to the next house, 
where lived the village milkman. He knocked, 
and the door was opened by the milkman’s 
wife. A frightened look came upon her when 
she saw who it was. 

« Non, non,» she said, and shut the door in 
his face. 

He stared blankly at the door for a mo- 
ment, then turned round and stood looking 
down into the road, with the pitcher in his 
hand. The milkman’s little boy, Maxime, 
came running round the corner of the house. 

« Maxime,» he said involuntarily and half 
eagerly, for he and the lad had been great 
friends. 

Maxime’s face brightened, then became 
clouded; he stood still an instant, and pres- 
ently, turning round and looking at Pomfrette 
askance, ran away behind the house, saying, 
« Non, non.» 

Pomfrette drew his rough knuckles across 
his forehead in a dazed way; then, as the 
significance of the thing came home to him, 
he broke out with a fierce oath, and strode 
away down the yard and into the road. On 
the way to his house he met Duclosse the 
mealman, and Garotte the lime-burner. He 
wondered what they would do. He could see 
the fat, wheezy Duclosse hesitate, but the 
arid, alert Garotte had determination in 
every motion and look. They came nearer; 
they were about to pass; there was no sign. 

Pomfrette stopped short. « Good day, lime- 


burner; good day, Duclosse,» he said, looking 
straight at them. 

Garotte made no reply, but walked straight 
on. Pomfrette stepped swiftly in front of the 
mealman. There was fury in his face—fury 
and danger; his hair was disordered, his eyes 
afire. 

« Good-day, mealman,» he said, and waited. 

«Duclosse,» called Garotte, warningly, «re- 
member! » 

Duclosse’s knees shook, and his face became 
mottled like a piece of soap; he pushed his 
fingers into his shirt and touched the Agnus 
Dei that he carried there. That and Garotte’s 
words gave him courage. He scarcely knew 
what he said, but it had meaning. 

« Good-by —leper,» he answered. 

Pomfrette’s arm flew out to throw the 
pitcher at the mealman’s head, but Duclosse, 
with a grunt of terror, flung up in front of 
his face the small bag of meal that he carried, 
the contents pouring over his waistcoat from 
a loose corner. The picture was so ludicrous 
that Pomfrette laughed with a devilish hu- 
mor, and flinging the pitcher at the bag, he 
walked away toward his own house. Duclosse, 
pale and frightened, stepped from among the 
fragments of crockery, and with backward 
glances toward Pomfrette joined his comrade. 

« Lime-burner,» he said, sitting down on the 
bag of meal, and mechanically twisting tight 
the loose, leaking corner, « the devil ’s in that 
leper.» 

«He was a good enough fellow once,» an- 
swered Garotte, watching Pomfrette. 

«JI drank with him at five o’clock yester- 
day,» said Duclosse, philosophically. « He was 
fit for any company then; now he ’s fit for 
none.» 

Garotte looked wise. « Mealman,» said he, 
«it takes years to make folks love you; you 
can make them hate you inan hour. La, la! 
it’s easier to hate than to love. Come along, 
M’siew’ dusty-belly.» 

Pomfrette’s life in Pontiac went on as it 
began that day. Not once a day, and some- 
times not once in twenty days, did any human 
being speak to him. The village baker would 
not sell him bread; his groceries he had to buy 
from the neighboring parishes, for the gro- 
cer’s flighty wife called for the constable 
when he entered the shop. He had to bake his 
own bread, and do his own cooking, washing, 
cleaning, and gardening. His hair grew long 
and his clothes became shabbier. At last, 
when he needed a new suit,—so torn had his 
others become at woodchopping and many 
kinds of work, —he went to the village tailor, 
and was promptly told that nothing but Luc 
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Pomfrette’s grave-clothes would be cut and 
made in that house. 

When he walked down to the Four Corners 
the street emptied at once, and the lonely man 
with the tinkling bell of honor at his knee felt 
the whole world falling away from sight and 
touch and sound of him. Once when he went 
into the Louis Quinze every man present 
stole away in silence, and the landlord him- 
self, without a word, turned and left the bar. 
At that, with a hoarse laugh, Pomfrette 
poured out a glass of brandy, drank it off, 
and left a shilling on the counter. The next 
morning he found the shilling, wrapped in 
a piece of paper, just inside his door; it had 
been pushed underneath. On the paper was 
written, «It is cursed.» 

Presently his dog died, and the day after- 
ward he suddenly disappeared from Pontiac, 
and wandered on to St. Gabrielle, Ribeaux, 
and Ville Bambord. But his shame had gone 
before him, and people shunned him every- 
where, even the roughest. No one who knew 
him would shelter him. He slept in barns and 
in the woods until the winter came and snow 
lay thick upon the ground. Thin and hag- 
gard, and with nothing left of his old self but 
his deep brown eyes and curling hair, and his 
unhappy name and fame, he turned back again 
to Pontiac. His spirit was sullen and hard,his 
heart closed against repentance. Had not the 
church and Pontiac and the world punished 
him beyond his deserts for a moment’s mad- 
ness brought on by a great shock? 


II. 


ONE bright, sunshiny day of early winter, 
he trudged through the snow-banked street 
of Pontiac back to his home. Men he once 
knew well, and had worked with, passed him 
in a sled on their way to the great shanty in 
the backwoods. They halted in their singing 
for a moment when they saw him; then, turn- 
ing their heads from him, dashed on, caroling 
lustily: 
«Ah, ah, Babette, 
We go away ; 
But we will come 
Again, Babette,— 
Again back home, 
On Easter Day,— 
Back home to play 
On Easter Day, 
Babette! Babette !» 


« Babette! Babette!» The words followed 
him, ringing in his ears long after the men 
had become a mere fading point in the white 
horizon behind him. This was not the same 
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world that he had known, not the same Pon- 
tiac. Suddenly he stopped short in the road. 

«Curse them! Curse them! Curse them 
all!» he cried in a cracked, strange voice. A 
woman hurrying across the street heard him, 
and went the faster, shutting her ears. A 
little boy stood still and looked at him in 
wonder. Everything he saw maddened him. 
He turned sharp around and hurried to the 
Louis Quinze. Throwing open the door, he 
stepped inside. Half a dozen men were there 
with the landlord. When they saw him, they 
started, confused and dismayed. He stood 
still for a moment, looking at them with 
glowering brows. 

«Good day,» he said. « How are you?» 

No one answered. A little apart from the 
others sat Medallion the auctioneer. He was 
a Protestant, and the curse on his baptism 
uttered by Pomfrette was not so heinous in 
his sight. For the other oath, it was another 
matter. Still, he was sorry for the man. In 
any case, it was not his cue to interfere, 
and Luc was being punished according to 
his bringing up and to the standards famil- 
iar to him. Medallion had never refused to 
speak to him, but he had done nothing more. 
There was no reason why he should provoke 
the enmity of the parish unnecessarily; and 
up to this point the man had shifted for him- 
self after a fashion, if a hard fashion. 

With a bitter laugh, Pomfrette turned to 
the little bar. 

« Brandy!» he said; «brandy, my Bouri- 
enne! » 

The landlord shrugged his shoulder, and 
looked the other way. 

« Brandy!» he repeated. Still there was no 
sign. 

There was a wicked look in his face, from 
which the landlord shrank back—shrank so 
far that he carried himself among the others, 
and stood there, half frightened, half dum- 
founded. 

Pomfrette pulled out a greasy dollar bill 
from his pocket,—the last he owned in the 
world,—and threw it on the counter. Then 
he reached over, caught up a brandy-bottle 
from the shelf, knocked off the neck with a 
knife, and, pouring a tumblerful, drank it off 
at a gasp. 

His head came up, his shoulders straight- 
ened out, his eyes snapped fire. He laughed 
aloud, a sardonic, wild, coarse laugh, and he 
shivered once or twice violently, in spite of 
the brandy he had drunk. 

« You won’t speak to me, eh? Won’t you? 
Curse you! Pass me on the other side—so! 
Look at me. I am the worst man in the 
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world, eh? Judas is nothing—no! Ack! 
What are you, to turn your back on me? 
Listen to me! You, there, Muroc, with your 
charcoal face, who was it walk thirty miles 
in the dead of winter to bring a doctor to 
your wife, eh? She die, but that is no mat- 
ter. Who was it? It was Luc Pomfrette. 
You, Alphonse Durien, who was it drag you 
out of the bog at the Céte Chaudiére? It 
was Luc Pomfrette. You, Jacques Baby, who 
was it that lied for you to the Protestant girl 
at Faribeau? Just Luc Pomfrette. You two, 
Jean and Nicolas Mariban, who was it lent 
you a hundred dollars when you lost all your 
money at poker? Ha, ha, ha! Only that beast 
Luc Pomfrette! Mother of heaven! such a 
beast is he—eh, Limon Rouge?—such a beast 
that used to give your Victorine little silver 
things, and feed her with bread and sugar and 
buttermilk pop. Ah, my dear Limon Rouge, 
how is it all differen’ now! » 

He raised the bottle and drank long from 
the ragged neck. When he took it away from 
his mouth not much more than half remained 
in the quart bottle. Blood was dripping upon 
his beard from a cut on his lip, and from there 
to the ground. 

«And you, M’sieu’ Bourienne!» he cried 
hoarsely. «Do I not remember that dear 
M’siew’ Bourienne, when he beg me to leave 
Pontiac for a little while that I do not give 
evidence in court against him? Eh bien! you 
all walk by me now, as if I was the father of 
smallpox, and not Luc Pomfrette—only Luc 
Pomfrette, who spits at every one of you for 
a pack of cowards and hypocrites.» 

He thrust the bottle inside his coat, went 
to the door, flung it open with a bang, and 
strode out into the street, muttering as he 
went. As the landlord came to close the door 
Medallion said: 

«The leper has a memory, my friends.» 
Then he also walked out, and went to his 
office depressed, for the face of the man 
haunted him. 

Pomfrette reached his deserted, cheerless 
house. There was not a stick of fire-wood in 
the shed, not a thing to eat or drink in cellar 
or cupboard. The door of the shed at the back 
was open, and the dog-chains lay covered with 
frost and half embeddedin mud. Witha shiver 
of misery Pomfrette raised the brandy to his 
mouth, drank every drop, and threw the 
bottle on the floor. Then he went to the 
front door, opened it, and stepped outside. 
His foot slipped, and he tumbled head for- 
ward into the snow. Once or twice he half 
raised himself, but fell back again, and pres- 
ently lay still. The frost caught his ears and 


iced them; it began to creep over his cheeks; 
it made his fingers white, like a leper’s. 

He would soon have stiffened forever had 
not Parpon the dwarf, passing along the road, 
seen the open door and the sprawling body, 
and come and drawn Pomfrette inside the 
house. He rubbed the face and hands and 
ears of the unconscious man with snow till 
the whiteness disappeared, and taking off the 
boots, did the same with the toes; after 
which he drew the body to a piece of rag 
carpet beside the stove, threw some blankets 
over it, and hurrying out, cut up some fence 
rails, and soon had a fire going in the stove. 

Then he trotted out of the house and away 
to the little chemist, who came passively with 
him. All that day, and for many days, they 
fought to save Pomfrette’s life. The curé 
came also, but Pomfrette was in fever and 
delirium. Yet the good M. Fabre’s presence, 
as it ever did, gave an air of calm and com- 
fort to the place. Parpon’s hands alone cared 
for the house; he did all that was to be done; 
no woman had entered the place since old 
Mme. Burgoyne left it. 

When at last Pomfrette opened his eyes, 
and saw the curé standing beside him, he 
turned his face to the wall, and to the ex- 
hortation addressed to him he answered noth- 
ing. At last the curé left him, and came no 
more, and he bade Parpon do the same as 
soon as Pomfrette was able to leave his bed. 

But Parpon did as he willed. He had been 
in Pontiac only a few days since the painful 
business in front of the Louis Quinze. Where 
he had been and what doing no one asked, for 
he was mysterious in his movements, and al- 
ways uncommunicative, and people did not 
care to tempt his inhospitable tongue. When 
Pomfrette was so far recovered that he might 
be left alone, Parpon said to him one evening: 

« Pomfrette, you must go to mass next 
Sunday.» 

«I said I would n’t go till I was carried 
there, and I mean it—that ’s so,» was the 
morose reply. 

«What made you curse like that—so 
damnable?» asked Parpon, furtively. 

«That ’s my own business. It does n’t 
matter to anybody but me.» 

«And you said the curé lied—the good 
M’siew’ Fabre—him like a saint.» 

«I said he lied, and I ’d say it again, and 
tell the truth.» 

« But if you went to mass, and took your 
penance, and—» 

« Yes, I know; they ’d forgive me, and I ’d 
get absolution, and they ’d all speak to me 
again, and it would be, «Good day, Luc, and 
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(Very good, Luc, and «What a gay heart 
has Luc, the bon camarade!>» Ah, lknow. They 
curse in the heart when the whole world go 
wrong for them; no one hears. I curse out 
loud. I’m not a hypocrite, and no one thinks 
me fit to live. Ack! what is the good?» 





Parpon did not respond at once. At last, 


dropping his chin in his hand and his elbow 
on his knee, as he squatted on the table, he 
said: 

« But if the girl got sorry—» 

For a time there was no sound save the 
whirring of the fire in the stove and the hard 
breathing of the sick man. His eyes were 
staring hard at Parpon. At last he said 
slowly and fiercely: 

« What do you know?» 

« What others might know if they had eyes 
and sense; but they have n’t. What would 
you do if that Junie come back?» 

«I would kill her!» His look was mur- 
derous. 

«Bah! you would kiss her first, just the 
same. 

« What of that? I would kiss her because 
—because there is no face like hers in the 
world; and I’d kill her for her bad heart, and 
because I hate her bad heart.» 

« What did she do?» 

Pomfrette’s hands clinched. 

« What is in my own noddle, and not for any 
one else,» he answered sulkily. 

« La, la, what a close mouth! What did she 
do? Who knows? What you think she do, it’s 
this. You think she pretends to love you, and 
you leave all your money with her. She is to 
buy masses for your father’s soul; she is to 
pay money to the curé for the good of the 
church; she is to buy a little here, a little 
there, for the house you and she are going to 
live in, the wedding and the dancing over. 
Very well. Ah, my Pomfrette, what is the 
end you think? She run away with Dicey the 
Protestant, and take your money with her. 
Kh, is that so?» 

For answer there came a sob, and then a 
terrible burst of weeping and anger and pas- 
sionate denunciations—against Junie Gauloir, 
against Pontiac, against the world. 

Parpon held his peace. 

The days, weeks, and months went by, and 
the months stretched to three years. 

In all that time Pomfrette came and went 
through Pontiac, shunned and unrepentant. 
His silent, gloomy endurance was almost an 
affront to Pontiac; and if the wiser ones, 
the curé, the avocat, the little chemist, and 
Medallion, were more sorry than offended, 
they stood aloof till the man should in some 
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manner redeem himself, and repent of his 
horrid blasphemy. But one person persis~ 
tently defied church and people, curé and 
voyageur. Parpon openly and boldly walked 
with Pomfrette, talked with him, and occa- 
sionally visited his house. 

Luc made hard shifts to live. He grew 
everything that he ate, vegetables and grains. 
Parpon showed him how to make his own flour 
in primitive fashion, for no miller in any par- 
ish near would sell him flour, nor had he money 
to buy it, nor would any one who knew him 
give him work. And after his return to Pon- 
tiac he never asked for it. His mood was de- 
fiant, morbid, and stern. His wood he chopped 
from the common known as No-Man’s-Land. 
His clothes he made himself out of the skins 
of deer that he shot; when his powder and 
shot gave out he killed the deer with bow 
and arrow. 


III. 


THE end came at last. Luc was taken ill. 
For four days, all alone, he lay burning with 
fever and inflammation, and when Parpon 
found him he was almost dead. Then began 
a fight for life again, in which Parpon was the 
only physician; for Pomfrette would not allow 
the little chemist or a doctor near him. Par- 
pon at last gave up hope; but one night, when 
he came back from the village, he saw, te his 
joy, old Mme. Dégardy («crazy Joan» she 
was called) sitting by Pomfrette’s bedside. 
He did not disturb her, for she had no love for 
him, and he waited till she had gone. When 
he came into the room he found Pomfrette 
in a sweet sleep, and a jug of tincture, with 
a little tin cup, placed by the bed. Time and 
again he had sent for Mme. Dégardy, but 
she would not come. She had answered that 
the dear Luc could go to the devil for all 
of her; he ’d find better company there than 
in Pontiac. 

3ut for a whim, perhaps, she had come at 
last without asking, and Luc returned to the 
world a mere bundle of bones. 

It was still while he was only a bundle of 
bones that one Sunday morning Parpon, with- 
out a word, lifted him up in his arms and 
carried him out of the house. Pomfrette did 
not speak at first: it seemed scarcely worth 
while; he was so weak he did not care. 

« Where are you going?» he said at last, 
as they came well into the village. The bell 
in St. Saviour’s had stopped ringing for mass, 
and the streets were almost empty. 

«I’m taking you to mass,» said Parpon, 
puffing under his load, for Pomfrette made an 
ungainly burden. 
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«Hand of a little devil, no!» cried Pom- 
frette, startled. «I said I’d never go to mass 
again, and I never will.» 

« You said you’d never go to mass till you 
were carried; so it ’s all right.» 

Once or twice Pomfrette struggled, but 
Parpon held him tight, saying: 

«It ’s no use; you must come; we ’ve had 
enough. Besides—» 

« Besides what?» asked Pomfrette, faintly. 

« Never mind,» answered Parpon. 

At a word from Parpon, the shriveled old 
sexton cleared a way through the aisle, 
making a stir, through which the silver bell 
at Pomfrette’s knee tinkled, in answer, as it 
were, to the tinkling of the acolyte’s bell in 
the sanctuary. People turned at the sound, 
women stopped telling their beads, some of 
the choir forgot their chanting. A strange 
feeling passed through the church, and 
reached and startled the curé as he recited 
the mass. He turned round, and saw Parpon 
laying Pomfrette down at the chancel steps. 
His voice shook a little as he intoned the 
sacred ritual, and as he raised the sacred 
elements tears rolled down his cheek. 

From a distant corner of the gallery a 
deeply veiled woman also looked down at 
Pomfrette, and her hand trembled on the 
desk before her. 

At last the curé came forward to the 
chancel steps. 

« What is it, Parpon?» he asked gravely. 

«It is Lue Pomfrette, M’siew’ le curé.» 
Pomfrette’s eyes were closed. 

«He swore that he would never come to 
mass again,» answered the good priest. 

« Till he was carried, M’siew’ le curé—and 
I’ve carried him.» 

«Did you come of your own free will, and 
with a repentant heart, Luc Pomfrette?» 
asked the curé. 

«I did not know I was coming—no.» 
Pomfrette’s big brown eyes met the priest’s 
unflinchingly. 

«You have defied God, and yet he has 
spared your life.» 

«I’d rather have died,» answered the sick 
man, simply. 

«Died, and been cast to perdition! » 

«I’m used to that; I’ve had a bad time 
here in Pontiac.» 

His thin hands moved restlessly. His leg 
moved, and the little bell tinkled—the bell 
that had been like the bell of a leper these 
years past. 

«But you live, and you have years yet 
before you, in the providence of God. Luc 
Pomfrette, you blasphemed against your bap- 


tism, against God himself. Luc,»—his voice 
got softer,—«I knew your mother, and she 
was almost too weak to hold you when you 
were baptized, for you made a great to-do 
about coming into the world. She had a face 
like a saint—so sweet, so patient. You were 
her only child, and your baptism was more to 
her than her marriage even, or any other 
thing in this world. The day after your bap- 
tism she died. What do you think were her 
last words? » 

There was a hectic flush on Pomfrette’s 
face, and his eyes were intense and burning 
as they looked up fixedly at the curé. 

«I can’t think any more,» answered Pom- 
frette, slowly. «I’ve no head.» 

« What she said is for your heart, not for 
your head, Luc,» rejoined the curé, gently. 
«She wandered in her mind, and at the last 
she raised herself up in her bed, and lifting her 
finger like this,»—he made the gesture of 
benediction, — «she said, ‘ Luc Michée, I bap- 
tize you in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.) Then she 
whispered softly: «God bless my dear Luc 
Michée! Holy Mother, pray for him!) These 
were her last words, and I took you from her 
arms. What have you to say, Luc Michée?» 

The woman in the gallery was weeping 
silently behind her thick veil, and her worn 
hand clutched the desk in front of her con- 
vulsively. Presently she arose and made her 
way down the stair, almost unnoticed. 

Two or three times Luc tried to speak, but 
could not. 

« Lift me up!» he said brokenly at last. 

Parpon and the little chemist raised him to 
his feet, and held him, his shaking hands rest- 
ing on their shoulders, his lank body tottering 
above and between them. 

Looking at the congregation, he said 
slowly: «I'll suffer till I die for cursing my 
baptism, and God will twist my neck in pur- 


gatory for—» 
« Luc,» the curé interrupted, « say that you 
repent.» 


«I ’m sorry, and I ask you all to forgive 
me, and | ’Il confess to the curé, and take my 
penance, and—» he paused, for breathing 
hurt him. 

At that moment the woman in black who 
had been in the gallery came quickly forward. 
Parpon saw her, frowned, and waved her back; 
but she came on. At the chancel steps she 
raised her veil, and a murmur of recognition 
and wonder ran through the church. Pom- 
frette’s face was pitiful to see—drawn, star- 
ing. 

« Junie Gauloir!» he said hoarsely. 
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Her eyes were red with weeping, her face 
was very pale. 

« M’siew’ le curé,» she said, «you must listen 
to me,»—the curé’s face had become forbid- 
ding, —«sinner though Iam. You want to be 
just, don’t you? Ah, listen! I was to be mar- 
ried to Luc Pomfrette, but I did not love him 
—then. He had loved me for years, and his 
father and my father wished it—as you know, 
M’siew’ le curé. So after a while I said I 
would; but I begged him that he would n’t say 
anything about it till he come back from his 
next journey on the river. I did not love him 
enough—then. He left all his money with 
me: some to pay for masses for his father, 
some to buy things for—for our home, and 
the rest to keep till he came back.» 

« Yes, yes,» said Pomfrette, his eyes fixed 
painfully on her face; «yes, yes!» 

« The day after Luc went away John Dicey 
the Protestant came to me. I’d always liked 
him; he could talk as Luc could n’t, and it 
sounded nice. I listened and listened. He 
knew about Luc and about the money and all. 
Then he talked to me. I was all wild in the 
head, and things went round and round, and oh, 
how | hated to marry Luc—then! So after 
he had talked a long while I said yes, I would 
go with him and marry him—a Protestant; 
for I loved him, I don’t know why or how.» 

Pomfrette trembled so that Parpon and the 
little chemist made him sit down, and he 
leaned against their shoulders, while Junie 
went on: 

«I gave him Luc’s money to go and give 
to Parpon here, for I was too ashamed to 
go myself. And I wrote a little note to Luc, 
and sent it with the money. I believed in 
John Dicey, of course. He came back, and 
said that he had seen Parpon and had done 
it all right; then we went away to Montreal 
and got married. The very first day at Mon- 
treal I found out that he had Luc’s money. 
It was awful; [ went mad, and he got angry 
and left me alone, and did n’t come back. A 
week afterward he was killed, and I did not 
know it fora long time. But I began to work, 
for I wanted to pay back Luc’s money. It was 
very slow, and I worked hard. Will it never 
be finished, [ say? At last Parpon find me, and 
[ tell him all—all except that John Dicey was 
dead, and I did not know that. I made him 
promise to tell nobody, but he knows all about 
my life since then. Then I find out one day 
that John Dicey is dead, and I get from the 
gover’ment a hundred dollars of the money 
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he stole. It was found on him when he was 
killed. I work for six months longer, and now 
I come back—with Luc’s money.» 

She drew from her pocket a packet of 
notes, and put it in Luc’s hands. He took 
it dazedly, then dropped it, and the little 
chemist picked it up: he had no prescription 
like that in his pharmacopeeia. 

«That’s how I’ve lived,» she said, and she 
handed a letter to the curé. 

It was from a priest in Montreal, setting 
forth the history of her career in that city, 
her repentance for her elopement and the 
sin of marrying a Protestant, and her good 
life. She had wished to do her penance in 
Pontiac, and it remained to M’siew’ le curé to 
set it. The curé’s face relaxed, and a rare 
gentleness came into it. 

He read the letter aloud. Luc once more 
struggled to his feet, eagerly listening. 

« You did not love Luc?» the curé asked 
Junie, meaningly. 

«I did not love Luc—then,» she answered, 
a flush going over her face. 

« You loved Junie?» the curé said to Pom- 
frette. 

«I could have killed her, but I ’ve always 
loved her,» answered Luc. Then he raised his 
voice excitedly. «I love her, love her, love 
her—but what ’s the good! She ’d never ’ve 
been happy with me. Look what my love drove 
her to! What ’s the good, at all!» 

«She said she did not love you then, Luc 
Michée,» said Parpon, interrupting. «Luc 
Michée, you ’re a fool as well as a sinner. 
Speak up, Junie.» 

«I used to tell him that, I did n’t love him; 
I only liked him. I was honest. Well, I am 
still. I love him now.» 

A sound of joy broke from Luc’s lips, and 
he stretched out his arms to her, but the curé 
stopped that. 

« Not here,» he said. « Your sins must first 
be considered. For penance—» He paused, 
looking at the two sad yet happy ones before 
him. The deep knowledge of life that was in 
him impelled him to continue very kindly: 

«For penance you shall bear the remem- 
brance of each other’s sins. And now to God 
the Father—» 

He turned toward the altar, and raised his 
hands in ascription. 

As he knelt to pray before he entered the 
pulpit, he heard the tinkling of the little 
bell of honor at the knee of Luc, as Junie and 
Parpon helped him from the church. 





Gilbert Parker. 
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FOUR LINCOLN CONSPIRACIES. 


INCLUDING NEW PARTICULARS 


OF THE FLIGHT AND CAPTURE 


OF THE ASSASSIN. 


WZ HERE are recorded no fewer 
than four conspiracies against 
President Abraham Lincoln 
three to murder and one to 
kidnap. And in each instance 
not only was the plot con- 
ceived, but execution was attempted: the first 
immediately before his inauguration in 1861; 
the other three during the period beginning 
August, 1864, and ending April 14, 1865, the 
date of the assassination. 

Much of the evidence in reference to the 
fourth plot to assassinate was brought out in 
the trial of the conspirators, and subsequently 
in the trial of John H. Surratt. The lapse of 
thirty years has made possible a dispassionate 
consideration of the facts associated with 
this most historic murder in the annals of his- 
tory; and many persons, particularly those 
who were connected with the flight, whom 
fear of prosecution has 
prevented from telling 
all they knew, are now 
willing to talk more 
freely. The history of the 
conspiracies themselves 
is full of interest and in- 
struction; but the inter- 
est in the plots wanes 
before an account of the 
misery suffered by the 
innocent as well as the 
guilty who came in con- 
tact with the assassin 
before and after the ex- 
ecution of the conspir- 
acy; for the murderer 
left everywhere a trail 
of unhappiness. 





I. 


As the first attempt on 
the life of Mr. Lincoln 
has been recently re- [7 
lated in full, I will give ™ ero 
only the main facts. nape saat 

In the latter part 
of February, 1861, the 
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THE PROSCENIUM BOX ON THE RIGHT OF THE M 
STAGE OF FORD’S THEATER, AS DECORATED FOR r 
THE PRESIDENTS PARTY, APRIL 14, 1865, 


President-elect was advertised to appear pub- 
licly, among other places, in Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, and Baltimore, en route to Wash- 
ington for his inauguration. He reached 
Philadelphia on the evening of the second 
day previous to his expected arrival in Balti- 
more, and it was there that he first received 
knowledge of the plot to assassinate him 
while in the latter city. The information was 
positive and reliable, as it came from Allan 
Pinkerton, who had been in Baltimore him- 
self, with his corps of detectives, on other 
business, and had been careful to verify 
the rumored plot, which he first learned of 
there, before taking steps to warn Mr. Lin- 
coln. Information of a like character was 
communicated to General Winfield Scott and 
Senator Seward, both of whom were then in 
Washington, by a New York detective on 
duty in Baltimore; and the intention of the 
conspirators was made 
known from a_ third 
source, equally reliable. 
Mr. Lincoln and his 
friends were so impress- 
ed with the three warn- 
ings, which reached them 
within a few hours of 
one another, and from 
such varying sources, 
that they decided to yield 
to the advice of Mr. Pin- 
kerton, and leave for 
Washington, if not im- 
mediately, at a _ time 
much earlier than pub- 
licly advertised. Mr. Pin- 
kerton suggested that 
they depart at once; but 
the President-elect, hav- 
ing pledged himself to 
be present the next 
day at two ceremonious 
functions,—one in Har- 
risburg and the other in 
Philadelphia, — positive- 
ly declined. 
Lincoln reached 
Washington in safety in 
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FROM A PHO OGRAPH BY BRADY. 


JOHN 


WILKES BOOTH. 

the early hours of the morning of the day that 
the would-be assassins awaited the «hated abo- 
litionist » at the Baltimore railway station; 
but that he did so is due only to the cautious 
foresight of Allan Pinkerton, who made all 
the arrangements for the safe conduct of his 
charge, and staked his life on the result; cut- 
ting telegraph lines, chartering trains, station- 
ing men along the railroad between Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore to watch bridges, and 
attending to other minute details. 


II. 


THE evidence in relation to the second plot 
against the President, in the summer of 1864, 
is almost entirely circumstantial, but is never- 
theless of such a nature as to leave little room 
for doubt as to its existence. 
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On August 13, 1864, John Wilkes 
3ooth was playing a dramatic en- 

gagement in Meadville, Pennsylva- 
nia. Upon his arrival in the city that 
day, he registered at the McHenry 
House,then kept bya Mr.R.M.U.Tay- 
lor, and after the performance inthe 
evening retired alone to his room. 
When the servant entered his room 
the next morning, after Booth had 
left the hotel and city, an inscrip- 
tion was discovered scratched in a 
large hand on one of the window- 
panes: «Abe Lincoln departed this 
life Aug. 13th, 1864, by the effects of 
poison» Little attention was paid 
to the writing on the glass at the 
time; but as soon as it was learned 
that Booth had killed the Presi- 
dent, the circumstances connected 
with the window inscription were 
recalled, the glass was removed 
from its sash, framed in a plain 
black wooden frame, a piece of dark 
velvet being placed at its back to 
facilitate reading, and the signa- 
ture of Booth entered on the register 
on August 13 was cut from the book 
and attached to the window-glass. 
The photograph on the opposite page 
was made from the original pane, 
now in the possession of the War De- 
partment, to which it was presented 
by the daughter of the owner of the 
hotel, Miss Mary McHenry, some 
time after the assassination of the 
President. All of the circumstances 
in connection with the glass are 
certified to by Miss McHenry and 
by other residents of Meadville. 

At this same time David KE. Herold—the 
silly, frivolous, shallow-minded Herold, who 
attempted to guide Booth in his flight through 
Maryland—was a drug clerk in the estab- 
lishment of Mr. William S. Thompson, Fif- 
teenth street and Pennsylvania Avenue, near 
the White House, where the President was 
in the habit of having his prescriptions com- 
pounded. Herold was an easy tool in Booth’s 
hands; for, although a man in years and 
stature, he was a mere boy in judgment and 
reason; and his courage appeared only ,as a 
reflex of the enthusiasm of Booth. 

Further evidence in this connection, show- 
ing that such a plot did exist, is given by Mrs. 
Mary Hudspeth. While this lady was riding 
with her young daughter in one of the street 
cars in New York city during the month of No- 
vember, 1864, she observed two men opposite 
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her engaged in low but earnest 
conversation. One of them in 
particular attracted her atten- 
tion for the reason that, al- 
though dressed in the garb of a 
workingman, he had the smooth, 
white hand of a gentleman. 
Upon further observation she 
discovered that the beard of 
this man was false, and noticed 
also that the skin under the 
beard was much lighter than 
that of the other portions of 
his face, which were apparently 
stained. A pistol was also de- 
tected at his side. 

These men exchanged letters 
in the car, and left before Mrs. 
Hudspeth. After their depart- 
ure, her daughter found an en- 
velop containing two letters 
on the floor of the car be- 
neath the seats occupied by the 
men. The first of these letters, 
although in a disguised hand, 
was identified by an expert 
chirographer at the trial of 
John H. Surratt as the writing 
of Booth; and at the same trial 
Mrs. Hudspeth testified that the 
photograph of Booth exhibited 
to her was, to the best of her 
belief, that of the disguised 
man. It was proved also that 
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The letter was as follows: WA 


Dear LEwis: The time has at 
last come that we have all so 





FROM THE ARCHIVES OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


wished for, and upon you every- — pacgimiLe (REDUCED) OF THE WRITING ON THE WINDOW-PANE OF THE 


thing depends. As it was decided 
before you left, we were to cast 
lots. Accordingly we did so, 
and you are to be the Charlotte Corday of 
the nineteenth century. When you remember 
the fearful solemn vow that was taken by us, 
you will feel there is no drawback—Abe must 
die, and now. You can choose your weapons. 
The cup, the knife, the bullet. The cup failed 
us once, and might again. Johnson, who will 
give this, has been like an enraged demon since 
the meeting, because it has not fallen upon him 
to rid the world of the monster. He says the 
blood of his gray-haired father and his noble 
brother call upon him for revenge, and revenge 
he will have; if he cannot wreak it upon the 
fountainhead, he will upon some of the blood- 
thirsty Generals. Butler would suit him. As 
our plans were all concocted and well arranged, 
we separated, and as I am writing—on my way 
to Detroit —I will only say that all rests upon 
you. You know where to find your friends. 


MEADVILLE HOTEL, AND BOOTH’S SIGNATURE CUT FROM 


THE HOTEL REGISTER. 


Your disguises are so perfect and complete that 
without one knew your face no police tele- 
graphic dispatch would catch you. The Eng- 
lish gentleman Harcourt must not act rashly. 
Remember he has ten days. Strike for your 
home, strike for your country; bide your time, 
but strike sure. Get introduced, congratulate 
him, listen to his stories—— not many more will 
the brute tell to earthly friends. Do anything 
but fail, and meet us at the appointed place 
within the fortnight. Inclose this note, together 
with one of poor Leenea. I will give the rea- 
sons for this when we meet. Return by John- 
son. I wish I could go to you, but duty calls 
me to the West; you will probably hear from 
me in Washington. Sanders is doing us no 
good in Canada. 
Believe me, your brother in love, 
CHARLES SELBY. 
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JOHN H. 


SURRATT IN THE UNIFORM OF 
PAPAL ZOUAVES. 


THE 


This letter was intended for Lewis Payne, 
who afterward attempted the assassination of 
Secretary Seward. The following, from his 
wife, which accompanied it, while not exactly 
relevant, is interesting. It served to prove, 
however, that the above letter was for Payne, 
an ardent satellite of Booth, possessed of 
much brute courage and strength. . 


Sr. Louis, October 23, 1864. 
DEAREST HusBAND: Why do you not come 
home? You left me for ten days only, and now 
you have been from home more than two weeks. 
In that long time, only sent me one short note 
a few cold words—and a check for money, 
which I did not require. What has come over 
you? Have you forgotten your wife and child? 
Baby calls for papa until my heart aches. We 
are so lonely without you. [ have written you 
again and again, and, as a last resource, yes- 
terday wrote to Charlie, begging him to see 
you and tell you to come home. Iam soill, not 
able to leave my room; if I was, I would go 
to you wherever you were, if in this world. 
Mamma says I must not write any more, as I 
am too weak. Lewis, darling, do not stay away 
any longer from your hearthroken wife 
LEENEA. 
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The cause of the unsuccessful culmination 
of this plot is not known, and perhaps never 
will be; but its failure is in all likelihood due 
to lack of courage on the part of Herold, who 
probably weakened when the time arrived for 
him to act. 


III. 


300TH was the moving spirit in the plot to 
poison, and probably the originator, and un- 
doubtedly the leader, of the two subsequent 
conspiracies—to abduct and to assassinate. 
At this time John Wilkes Booth was 
twenty-seven years old, a man of striking 
presence, handsome face, and very winning 
manners, and yet withal given to the most 
violent excesses of every description. As an 
actor he gave promise of being the equal, if 
not the superior, of his elder brother, and, if 
his own statements are to be credited, his in- 
come from his profession alone amounted to 
twenty thousand dollars a year. Upto thedate 
of the failure of the plot to poison he had 
played quite regularly, invariably before large 
audiences, with whom he enjoyed much favor. 
He appears now to have devoted all his ener- 
gies to the furtherance of the matter nearest 
his heart—the plots against the President. 
John Wilkes was the only member of the 
Booth family who espoused the Southern cause. 
During the month of October, 1864, Booth 
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MRS. MARY E. SURRATT. 
paid a visit to Prince George and Charles 
counties, Maryland, for the ostensible pur- 
pose of buying lands and purchasing a riding- 
horse; and, armed with a letter of introduc- 
tion to Dr. Queen, a prominent resident in 
the upper part of the latter county, he soon 
became acquainted with most of the residents 
in that neighborhood who were Southern sym- 
pathizers. He felt his way cautiously, and 
when he deemed it safe to do so, the abduc- 
tion plot was broached, and the particulars of 
the proposed plan were explained. It was con- 
sidered a legitimate undertaking in time of 
war, and many respectable gentlemen, South- 
ern sympathizers, in these two counties 
pledged themselves to take an active interest 
in the scheme; that is, to see that the ne- 
cessary horses were furnished for the relays 
about the only part they could perform 
other than to report constantly the condition 
of the roads and that the coast was clear. 
The road over which it was proposed to 
conduct the distinguished captive was known 
in the secret service of the Confederacy as 
the «underground route»; that is, a route 
not generally known between Richmond and 
Washington, and used by spies and contra- 
bandists in the employ of the South. It rana 
roundabout course through southern Mary- 
land, across the Potomac in the vicinity of 
Port Tobacco Creek, or Pope’s Creek, and 
thence to Richmond, crossing the Rappahan- 
nock at Port Conway and Port Royal. It was 
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the only overland route, in fact, that could 
be taken to Richmond, as all communication 
north from that city was cut off in Virginia, 
and even it was guarded with more or less 
care by the Federal authorities, so that travel 
thereby was attended with no little danger. 
Over this course, too, the Confederate mail 
passed daily on its way to Richmond or Mont- 
real; and such was the secrecy with which the 
«underground mail» service was maintained, 
that a man might be engaged in it during the 
entire war without the knowledge of his family. 

Booth had learned of this route proba- 
bly while in Canada, and also that John H. 
Surratt was in the habit of making frequent 
trips over it between Richmond and Montreal. 
The underground route on the Maryland side 
ended at Port Tobacco Creek, and it was at 
Port Tobacco, at the head of the creek, that 
Sooth met George A. Atzerodt, a German- 
American of little intelligence and less mo- 
rality. Atzerodt had been, up to the opening 
of the war, a coach-painter, but was now en- 
gaged in conveying passengers and contra- 
band goods to the Virginia side, a less labo- 
rious and more lucrative occupation. Booth’s 
offers of gold made Atzerodt enthusiastic. He 
constructed a boat capable of carrying the 
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LEWIS PAYNE. 


entire abduction party,—estimated at fif- 
teen, —a large, flat-bottomed bateau, painted 
lead-color in order that it might the more 
easily escape detection in its passage across 
the Potomac in the gray of the morning, when 
the attempt was to be made. The Potomac at 
that time was patrolled by Federal gunboats. 

During Booth’s second visit to Charles 
County, in November, 1864, one Sunday while 
at church he made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Samuel A. Mudd. As Booth stated in the doc- 
tor’s presence that he desired to purchase 
land, and the doctor remarked that his own 
was for sale, Booth took supper at Dr. Mudd’s 
that evening to inspect the property. He 
spent only two or three hours there, and left 
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the same night. While at Dr. Mudd’s house 
he was inquisitive concerning the political 
sentiments of the people, inquired about the 
contraband trade that existed between the 
North and the South, and wished to be in- 
formed about the country and the roads bor- 
dering on the Potomac. He desired Dr. Mudd 
to give him a letter of introduction to some of 
his friends on the Potomac, which the latter 
declined to do, knowing nothing about Booth. 
From the nature of Booth’s interrogatives, 
Dr. Mudd believed him to be a Federal spy; 
and John H. Surratt, according to his own 
statement, came to the same conclusion when 
he first met Booth. 

Booth now returned to Washington, and 
secured the cooperation in the plot to abduct 
of Michael O’Laughlin and Samuel Arnold, 
both ex-Confederate soldiers and residents of 
his native city, Baltimore. 

On December 23, Dr. Mudd and two friends 
came to Washington for the purpose of meet- 
ing relatives from Baltimore who were to 
spend the Christmas holidays with the doc- 
tor’s family. While in Washington, on the 
afternoon of that day, Dr. Mudd met Booth 
by accident at the National Hotel, and the lat- 
ter immediately asked the doctor if he knew 
John H. Surratt, and if he would introduce 
him. At first the doctor declined, having met 
Booth on only one occasion, and not knowing 
either his sympathies or his purposes; but 
Booth persisted, stating that it would require 
but a few minutes, and that he had the ad- 
dress of Surratt’s house, which was but a 
short walk from the hotel. The doctor re- 
luctantly consented, and while on their way 
to Mrs. Surratt’s house, guided by Booth, Sur- 
ratt and Lewis J. Weichmann were passed on 
the street. This was the first meeting between 
Booth and Surratt, the second and last be- 
tween Dr. Mudd and Booth until the arrival 
of the latter at the doctor’s house on the 
morning after the assassination, nearly four 
months later. 

During the fall of 1864 Herold had been 
visiting relatives in the vicinity of Port To- 
bacco, undoubtedly in Booth’s employ, study- 
ing the roads; and all this time, too, Payne, 
who was in close touch with Booth, was 
probably regularly employed by him to per- 
form such functions, in connection with the 
plots, as might be assigned to him by the 
chief conspirator. 

As Surratt was the only one living perma- 
nently in Washington, his mother’s house nat- 
urally became the rendezvous of the conspir- 
ators; and it was here they repeatedly met as 
a body and individually, according to the testi- 
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mony of Lewis J. Weichmann, Surratt’s bed- 
fellow, the most important government wit- 
ness at the trial of the assassin conspirators. 
He wove the thread of testimony which closed 
upon Mrs. Surratt, and in doing so escaped the 
gallows himself. Mrs. Surratt, too, who owned 
the tavern at Surrattsville, about twelve 
miles southeast of Washington on the «under- 
ground route,» undoubtedly lent her sanction 
to the plans of Booth, or « Pet,» as she called 
him. In her house also Atzerodt was known 
as «Port Tobacco,» and Payne as «the Bap- 
tist minister» and as « Wood.» 

About the middle of March, 1865, word 
was received from those along the « under- 
ground route» that the roads and the time 
were propitious for undertaking the abduction, 
and that the horses would be held in readi- 
ness for the relays. Accordingly, at Mrs. 
Surratt’s Booth assembled his assistants, 
John H. Surratt, Payne, Atzerodt, Herold, 
O’Laughlin, and Arnold, all mounted for the 
kidnapping. 

Between two and three o’clock in the after- 
noon they left the house and made for the 
Seventh Street Road, where it was reported 
that the President would pass that evening 
on his way to the Seventh Street Hospital. 

Mr. Lincoln would frequently ride out to the 
Soldiers’ Home on the Seventh Street Road, 
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DAVID E. HEROLD. 


entirely unguarded, or if in a carriage, with 
only a driver, much against the protestations 
of his friends, who were fearful for his safety. 
The coach of the President was to be seized in 
a secluded spot on the road near the city, and 
Surratt was to jump on the box (as he was 
more familiar with the roads) and to make 
for «T. B.,» a collection of two or three houses 
and stores on the « underground route,» about 
twenty-two miles southeast of Washington, 
and thence to the Potomac. The carriage was 
to be abandoned as soon as the city limits were 
passed. Relays of fast horses were in readi- 
ness, and the boat at Port Tobacco was pre- 
pared to cross the river. 

As the distance from Washington to Port 
Tobacco Creek was about forty miles, the in- 
tention was to make the entire trip the first 
night, and crossing the river, to be within the 
lines of the Confederacy at the expiration of 
twenty-four hours. 

The plan was not so ridiculously absurd as 
at first glance it appears. It was not a diffi- 
cult matter at that time to pass the pickets 
stationed at the Navy Yard bridge, and once 
in the country, where friends were willing, 
fresh horses ready, and Federal soldiers few, 
the chances of reaching the Potomac in safety 
were not unfavorable. 

The plot failed because Mr. Lincoln did not 
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go out on the Seventh Street Road on the 
afternoon expected, Secretary Chase going 
in his stead. Booth and his companions 
returned to Mrs. Surratt’s disappointed, dis- 
gusted, and enraged. Such a favorable op- 
portunity would not likely occur again, and the 
conspirators disbanded. Surratt went to Rich- 
mond, Arnold secured a position at Old Point 
(near Fort Monroe), and O’Laughlin returned 
to Baltimore; but Payne, Herold, and Atzerodt 
still hovered about their leader awaiting fur- 
ther developments, living in Washington at 
his expense. 


IV. 


BooTH now determined upon the assassina- 
tion. The Confederacy was fast losing ground, 
and its collapse daily seemed more imminent. 
Something must be done, and that quickly; and 
Booth considered himself the Lord’s anointed 
to rid the country of the tyrant whom he 
deemed responsible for the war. There is lit- 
tle evidence to prove that Booth actually 
determined upon murder until the day of the 
assassination, and none to show that he con- 
fided his intention to any one until that day. 

While in Washington, Booth was to be 
found about Ford’s Theater, in the rear of 
which his horses were stabled and cared for 
by Edmund Spangler, the ignorant scene- 
shifter, who without doubt was unjustly sen- 
tenced to six years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor (four of which he served) for his sus- 
pected complicity in the plot. Part of the 
scanty evidence against this man was that 
witnesses for the prosecution testified to hav- 
ing seen Spangler talking with Booth outside 
of the theater during the hour immediately 
preceding the assassination; but they testified 
further that Spangler wore a mustache. The 
defendant proved that he did not wear a 
mustache that night, and that he did not 
leave the theater during the performance. 
The Government, however, was not satisfied, 
and Spangler was convicted of aiding Booth 
in his escape, and sentenced to six years’ im- 
prisonment. It is only now, after the lapse of 
thirty years, that the man who was in conver- 
sation with the assassin for that hour makes 
his identity known—the costumer of the 
theater, who states that for three days after 
the assassination he did not leave his house, 
fearing that he would be seen and identi- 
fied, and consequently connected with the as- 
sassination in some way, so intensely bitter 
was the feeling at the time against all who 
happened to be associated with Booth that 
day, no matter what the connection. 

On the morning of April 14, Booth learned 
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that the President and General Grant,! with 
their wives, were to be at the theater that 
night to witness the performance of Miss 
Laura Keene’s company in «Our American 
Cousin.» This was his chance. 

Whether Surratt was in the city on that 
day will probably never be positively known. 
During his trial he attempted to prove that he 
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MRS. SURRATT’S HOUSE IN WASHINGTON, 
604 H STREET, N. W. 

was in Elmira, New York, doing special service 
for the Confederacy; and the proof which 
he furnished was sufficient to convince eight 
out of the twelve jurors that he was not 
present and took no part in the plot. Surratt 
claims to have first learned of the murder, on 
the morning following the assassination, from 
the newspapers while in Elmira, and on the 
next morning, while en route to New York 
city, of his suspected complicity in the plot. 
He fled immediately to Canada, where he 
remained concealed by Catholic priests for 
nearly five months. Leaving Canada, he went 
to England, thence to Paris, and thence to 
Rome, where, under the name of Watson, 
he enlisted in the Zouaves of the Pope. While 
in the Papal Zouaves he was recognized by 
a Canadian acquaintance, who betrayed him. 
On the day following his arrest, while un- 
der the guard of six men, he leaped blindly 
from a rocky precipice over one hundred feet 
in depth, and alighting by chance on a pro- 
jecting rock thirty feet below, clambered 

1 General Grant was suddenly called away from the 


city late that afternoon, and consequently did not go 
with the President, as he had expected. 
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quickly down the abyss, escaped, reached 
Naples in the course of a week, and sailed to 
Alexandria on the same vessel which carried 
the instructions to the consul there that led 
to his capture. He was finally brought back to 
the United States and tried at Washington by 
a civil court. The trial extended over a period 
of two months, and more than two hundred 
witnesses appeared on the stand. The jury 
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Lloyd to «be sure and have those shooting- 
irons ready for some gentlemen» who would 
call there that night (meaning two carbines 
left at the house three or four weeks pre- 
viously by John H. Surratt), and instructed 
him also to have at hand the field-glass and 
two bottles of whisky for the same persons. 
In view of these instructions, Lloyd took the 
guns from their hiding-place beneath the 
boards of the sec- 
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disagreed, as above stated, and the Govern- 
ment did not prosecute the case further. 

Before the performance, Booth provided 
against interruption while in the President’s 
box by preparing a large wooden bar to fit 
in a corner of the wall and the panel of the 
door, in which a small peep-hole was bored 
in order that he might the better take in 
the relative position of the occupants before 
entering. During the day he was frequently 
seen about the theater, laboring under sup- 
pressed excitement. He also made two calls 
on Mrs. Surratt, and had interviews with her 
on each occasion. 

Shortly after his first visit in the forenoon, 
Mrs. Surratt secured a horse and buggy, and, 
with Weichmann as driver, set out for Sur- 
rattsville, a distance of about fourteen miles 
from her residence. She carried with her a 
package containing a field-glass, the property 
of Booth, which was deposited with the tav- 
ern-keeper, John M. Lloyd. Mrs. Surratt told 
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FORD’S THEATER, DRAPED IN MOURNING. 
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ond floor, and 
placed them, to- 
gether with the 
field-glass and the 
whisky, on his bed. 
While on her way 
to Surrattsville a 
picket of cavalry- 
men was passed; 
and when Mrs. Sur- 
ratt was informed, 
in reply to her in- 
quiry, that they 
were not on guard 
that night, she re- 
marked, «lam glad 
of that.» 

The city of Wash- 
ington lies in a 
large basin, the old 
bed of a greater 
Potomac in early 
geological ages; 
and Good Hope 
Hill, just outside 
on the Maryland 
side, is over two 
hundred feet above the level of the capital’s 
streets, and commands a sweeping view of the 
city at its foot. On reaching the top of this 
hill while returning that night, the tiny, twin- 
kling lights of a torchlight procession, on its 
way to serenade the President, could be seen. 
(The city was then rejoicing over the fall of 
Richmond.) Mrs. Surratt remarked to Weich- 
mann, when informed what the procession 
was: « All this joy will be turned to sadness, 
and this proud and licentious people shall be 
punished.» After her return to the city Booth 
had the second interview with Mrs. Surratt. 

The theater was densely crowded that 
night, and as the President, Mrs. Lincoln, 
Miss Harris, and Major Rathbone entered the 
building on their way to the upper right-hand 
tier of boxes, one of the actors, Mr. Harry 
Hawke, was interpolating, «This reminds me 
of a story, as Mr. Lincoln says,» and was pro- 
ceeding to tell the story. The enthusiasm of 
the audience at the sight of the President 
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interrupted Mr. Hawke for several minutes, 
and after Mr. Lincoln was seated the actor 
was forced by the people to tell his «story » 
over again. 

During the third act Booth stealthily en- 
tered the President’s box, and after silently 
barring the door inside with the large wooden 
stick provided for the purpose, advanced 
within a foot of Mr. Lincoln from the rear, 
and fired the fatal shot.' The head of the 
President fell forward on his breast, and 
Booth, emerging from the smoke, cried dra- 
matically at the edge of the box, «Sic 
semper tyrannis !» stabbed Major Rathbone, 
and vaulted the railing. The spur of the as- 
sassin catching in the folds of the American 
flag forming part.of the draperies of the box, 
he fell heavily to the stage below, a dis- 
tance of fourteen feet. But he was on his 
feet in an instant, and strutting across the 
stage brandishing his bloody knife, shouted 
tragically, «The South is avenged!» and dis- 
appeared behind the scenes. The fall, how- 
ever, had splintered horizontally the fibula of 
his right leg. 

Two men from the audience followed him 
in close pursuit—Mr. William Withers, the 
leader of the orchestra, and Mr. Joseph B. 
Stewart, a lawyer. The former came so close 


to the murderer that heturnedand,stabbingat ° 


Mr. Withers, cut two large gashes in his coat. 
Mr. Stewart pursued Booth through the flies 
and into the alley at the back of the theater, 
where Booth’s horse stood in readiness, held 
by the ignorant boy « Peanuts,» whose reward 
for holding the horse over an hour was a blow 
and a kick from the assassin that felled him. 
Twice Mr. Stewart reached the flank of the 
horse and grasped for its bridle. Not a word 
was spoken. The quick breathing of the two 
men in the dim light of the rising moon, and 
the nervous stamping of the starting horse, 
were the only noises that broke the stillness 
inthealley. But the angry mutterings of the 
enraged crowd, which burst out into the alley 
soon after, were heard by Booth before he 
reached the street. 

After passing two miles through the very 
heart of the city, horse and rider reached 
the Navy Yard bridge. Booth there gave his 
true name, and stating that he lived near 
Beantown in Charles County and had been 
«detained in the city,» was allowed to pass 
the picket. 

The long roll was beaten all over the city, 
and every avenue of escape at once guarded; 
but it was too late, as the assassins had reached 


1 For a detailed account of the tragedy, see THE CEN- 
TURY for January, 1890.—EprTor. 
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MAP OF THE ASSASSIN’S FLIGHT. 

and crossed the bridge. A daily paper, com- 
menting on that memorable night, said the 
next morning: «Such a night of horror has 
seldom darkened any community.» 

In the mean time Payne and Herold rode 
to Secretary Seward’s residence. Payne dis- 
mounted, leaving Herold to hold both horses, 
and reaching the house, stated that he had 
been sent by the doctor to administer an im- 
portant prescription to the Secretary, who 
was then confined to his bed with a broken 
arm and fractured jaw, the result of a run- 
away accident about ten days before. Upon 
being denied admittance by the colored ser- 
vant, Payne pushed him aside and walked 
heavily up two flights of stairs toward Secre- 
tary Seward’s room. The noise at- 
tracted Mr. Frederick W. Seward 
to the door; and after a few words 
with the assassin, in which he was 
told that the Secretary could not 
be seen, Payne struck him on the 
head with his heavy pistol, break- 
ing a portion of the cartridge-ex- 
tracting apparatus, so heavy was 
the blow. Mr. Seward continued to 
grapple with the assassin until he 
fell in a swoon, from which he did 
not emerge for many days. Payne 
rushed into the sick-chamber, slash- 
ing right and left with his large 
knife; and after stabbing Colonel 
Augustus H. Seward and two male 
nurses, fell upon the defenseless 
Secretary in bed, and inflicted 
three stabs upon his neck. The 
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SURRATT’S TAVERN, SURRATTSVILLE, MARYLAND. 
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life of Mr. Seward was saved by the steel 
frame supporting his fractured jaw, and by 
the further fact that while the men in the 
room were trying to drag the fierce murderer 
off the Secretary’s bed, the latter rolled out 
upon the floor and beneath the bedstead. In 
the mean time the colored servant had rushed 
to the door and shouted, « Murder, murder, 
murder!» This was enough for Herold. He 
left Payne’s horse, and fled down Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue to Fourteenth street, where the 
stabler from whom he and Booth had hired 
their horses, never to be returned, recognized 
and pursued him. Herold reached Ford’s 
Theater a few minutes after Booth had fled, 
and following him to the Navy Yard bridge, 
was also permitted to cross by the sergeant 
on duty there. But when the owner of the 
horses arrived in pursuit of Herold, the good 
man at the bridge refused entrance to the 
only honest one of the three. 

e Bennings bridge-and-thé Navy Yard \ 
bridge, both crossing the Eastern Branch (a 
small stream forming the southeastern limit 
of the city), are not over half a mile apart, / 
and the streets leading to each could easily 
be mistaken by one unfamiliar with the city. 
Payne fled to the Bennings bridge instead of 
the Navy Yard bridge, and remained in hid- 
ing for three days and nights in the woods 
near the city. 

On the night of Monday, April 17, Mrs. 
Surratt was arrested. While the officers were 
searching her house Payne appeared at the 
door. He was admitted by one of the search- 
ing party, and being examined as to his 
identity, stated that he had been engaged by 
Mrs. Surratt to dig a gutter for her in the 
back yard the next morning (he had a pick 
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on his shoulder), and had come to receive 
further instructions as to the work: this at 
eleven o’clock at night! Mrs. Surratt was 
summoned, and when asked if she knew the 
man, said vehemently, raising her hands to 
heaven: « Before God I do not know this man, 
and did not engage him to dig a gutter for 
me.) Payne had spent the night at Mrs. Sur- 
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HOUSE OF DR. SAMUEL A. MUDD. 


ratt’s on one or two occasions, had visited the 
house frequently, and she knew him well. At 
the moment of this statement by Mrs. Surratt, 
Payne stood in the full light of the gas-jet. 
The evidence, both circumstantial and direct, 
is conclusive that Mrs. Surratt was an acces- 
sory before the fact. 

The assassination of Vice-President John- 
son and Secretary Stanton was not attempted, 
owing probably to failure of courage on the 
part of Atzerodt and O’Laughlin, to whom they 
were respectively assigned. 

Herold crossed the bridge a few minutes 
after Booth, and teamsters, on their way to 
Washington, met the riders separately on 
Good Hope Hill, and were asked by each «if 
a horseman had passed ahead.» 

The assassins reached Surratt’s Tavern to- 
gether about twelve o’clock that night, and 
when Herold demanded «those things» of 
Lloyd, the carbines, field-glass, and whisky 
were delivered. Booth declined his carbine 
on account of his inability to carry it, due to 
his broken leg. The assassins drank nearly a 
quart of whisky, and rode on toward T. B. at 
arapid pace. The moon was shining brightly. 

A short time before daybreak the fugitives 
met a negro, and on asking to be guided to 
the nearest doctor, were informed that they 
had passed the residence of Dr. Samuel A. 
Mudd half a mile back. Booth and Herold re- 
traced their way, and aroused the doctor, 
whom Herold informed that «while riding 
rapidly his companion’s horse had fallen on 
him and broken his leg,» and that he was in 
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sore need of medical assistance. This state- 
ment was supported by a fresh scar on the 
shoulder of Booth’s horse. Booth, who ap- 
peared to be suffering much, dismounted with 
the aid of Herold and the doctor, and after 
entering the house the broken limb was 
dressed by Dr. Mudd and his helpful wife. 
The hospitality of the house was offered to 
the newcomers, and they retired. 
The fugitives had ridden thirty miles 
that night. 

Doctor and Mrs. Mudd and their 
household assert that Booth not only 
did not make himself known, but 
that he was so disguised by a heavy, 
long black beard that he was not 
recognized. The assassin gave the 
name of Boyd, an alias which he re- 
peatedly used during his flight. 
He remained in bed in his room until 
his departure in the afternoon, be- 
tween three and four o’clock. 

Herold appeared at the break- 
fast-table, and related in detail the 
circumstances connected with his companion’s 
«accident,» stating that while riding rapidly 
his horse had slipped under him; and further 
said that they were on their way to the Po- 
tomac, which they were anxious to reach that 
day. He inquired as to the roads, and partic- 
ularly requested to be informed of the way to 
Parson Wilmer’s, one of the few Union men in 
the neighborhood. After breakfast Dr. Mudd 
took Herold to the rear of the house, and in- 
dicated to him the nearest road to this man’s 
residence, which was about half a mile dis- 
tant by a «short cut» through Zekiah Swamp, 
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a large marsh about fifteen miles long, which 
had its head one hundred and fifty yards from 
the doctor’s house. 

The doctor visited his patient after break- 
fast to render him such medical assistance as 
was in his power. He did not see the assassin 
afterward. In the course of the day Herold 
borrowed a razor, soap, etc., and Booth re- 
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moved his mustache. A rude crutch was also 
prepared for him by a man on the place. 
,00th’s breakfast and dinner had been car- 
ried to his room by one of the servants, who 
reported to Mrs. Mudd that he had touched 
neither. Mrs. Mudd then daintily prepared 
a salver of oranges, cake, and wine for her 
guest, and carried them in person to his 
room. He declined these also; whereupon he 
was offered some whisky, and refused it, but 
asked for brandy, which Mrs. Mudd did not 
have. Booth was still in much pain, and com- 
plained of his back, which he informed Mrs. 
Mudd he had injured in the fall from his horse. 
Herold appeared again at dinner, and re- 
marked to Dr. Mudd that they were so anx- 
ious to reach the river that day that he would 
make the effort to secure a conveyance for 
his friend. As Dr. Mudd was going after the 
mail to Bryantown that afternoon, a distance 
of about three and a half miles, he said that 
Herold might go with him, and he would try 
to secure a buggy from his father, a wealthy 
landowner on the road to Bryantown, half 
a mile from the doctor’s house. The car- 
riage, however, could not be spared, as the 
next day was Easter Sunday, and the family 
of Mr. Mudd, senior, needed the conveyance 
for that great church day. Herold continued 
with the doctor about a quarter of a mile 
farther, and then, appearing to change his 




















RELICS IN THE SECRET ARCHIVES OF THE WAR DEP’T.! 


1, The ei peed repeating-carbines. The one with the strap was carried 
by Herold over their entire course; 2, The little pocket compass used 
by Booth in crossing the Potomac. The white spots represent candle- 
grease ; 3. Booth’s riding-boot left at Dr. Mudd’s. The long slit at the in- 
es | was made by Dr. Mudd when the broken limb was set; 4 and 5, Knife 
and revolver found upon Booth’s body after his death. 
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1 and 3, Revolver and knife found in the room of Atzerodt; 2. Payne's 
aly Boney Rn +: plea lear 
mind, stated that he would go back and en- 
deavor to get his companion off on horseback. 
He returned to the house, alone, in less than 
an hour after he had left, and informing Mrs. 
Mudd that a carriage could not be secured, 
stated that he would take his friend to his 
«lady love’s, who lives a short distance.» Mrs. 
Mudd endeavored to persuade Herold not to 
remove his friend while in his present con- 
dition. Herold, however, had the horses sad- 
dled, and between 3 and 4 P.M. the two set 
out in the direction of Zekiah Swamp, where 
the tracks of their horses, discovered two or 
three days after, indicated that they floun- 
dered about for some time. They were not 
seen again by any member of Dr. Mudd’s 
family. 

Dr. Mudd learned at Bryantown, where a 
body of soldiers in pursuit had in the mean 
time arrived, that Mr. Lincoln had been mur- 
dered, and also the supposed name of the 
murderer, which was then given as « Boose.» 
At that time it was not known that Booth’s 
leg was broken, nor that his companion was 
Herold. It was thought that his companion 
was John H. Surratt. Dr. Mudd did not con- 
nect his visitors in any way with the horrible 
murder, and returning home, found that they 
had left two hours before. The next day at 

1 These photographs, and those on pages 906 and 907, 


were made by permission of the Hon. Daniel S. Lamont, 
Secretary of War. 
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church, while discussing the absorbing topic, 
he reported to his cousin, Dr. George Mudd, 
a Union man, that two men had been at his 
house the day before, and that one of them 
had removed his mustache while there, a cir- 
cumstance which looked suspicious. 

On the Tuesday following the assassination 
a searching party of detectives called at Dr. 
Mudd’s house, and were informed, in answer 
to their inquiries, that two men had been 
there during the greater part of Saturday; 
that they had asked to be directed to Par- 
son Wilmer’s, and had left, going in the di- 
rection of Zekiah Swamp. 

The detectives paid a second and a third 
visit to the Mudds, and on the second visit 
asked to be given the razor with which the 
assassin had shaved himself, this incident 
having been mentioned by Dr. Mudd on the 
occasion of their first arrival. At the same 
time the doctor voluntarily stated that the 
man had also left his boot, which had been 
found in the room of the conspirators after- 
ward. The boot—a long riding-boot reach- 
ing to the hip, commonly worn in those days 
—was delivered to one of the detectives, 
who, turning down the edge, discovered 
the initials «J. W. B» The circumstance 
was immediately seized upon as suspicious, 
and this incident, more probably than any 
other, led to Dr. Mudd’s arrest and subse- 
quent confinement. On the same visit a 
photograph of Booth was exhibited to Dr. 
and Mrs. Mudd, and they recognized no sim- 
ilarity between their visitor of three days 
previous, except in the forehead, which they 
stated resembled that of the man who had 
been at their house. Dr. Mudd further de- 
scribed accurately the only one of the horses 
which he had seen. 

On the night of the assassination, less than 
two hours after the fatal shot was fired, 
printed circulars were being posted in every 
direction offering $10,000 for the apprehen- 
sion of the assassin, and within a week the 
larger offer of the Secretary of War was 
spread throughout the Union. 

The large reward offered had its baneful as 
well as its good effects. Itis certain that inthe 
case of Dr. Mudd the testimony against him 
was colored, as it was attempted to prove that 
he was an accessory before the fact. He was 
tried by the military commission which tried 
the conspirators, and was sentenced to hard 
labor for life in the Dry Tortugas. To this 
prison also were sentenced Spangler, Arnold, 
and O’Laughlin. During the fourth year of 
their confinement yellow fever broke out 
in the prison. O’Laughlin died during the 
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plague, and as the resident surgeon also fell 
a victim, Dr. Mudd was called upon to at- 
tend the sick, and his skill and zeal in their 
behalf saved the lives of many. After the 
recovery of Spangler and Arnold, the doctor 
himself was seized with the fever, and his 
recovery was due to the care of Spangler. 
There was a bond of affinity between the intel- 
ligent doctor and the ignorant scene-shifter 
—both were innocent men. Soon after, Dr. 
Mudd, Spangler, and Arnold were pardoned 
by President Johnson. Dr. Mudd returned to 
his home in Maryland, and there, after the 
lapse of two years more, poor old Spangler 
made his way. The affection of thisman for the 
doctor, whom he had never met before their 
trial, was so strong as to be almost pathetic. 


War Department. Washington. April 20, 1865. 
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FACSIMILE (REDUCED) OF THE POSTER ORDERED BY THE 
SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Spangler died there in 1879, and the doctor 
in 1882; and each left a sworn statement 
treating fully the circumstances which led to 
their imprisonment, and each protested his 
innocence to the last. 

On Sunday morning, about four o'clock, 
Booth and Herold arrived at the residence 
of Captain Samuel Cox, a wealthy Southern 
sympathizer living about four miles from 
the banks of the Potomac, in the south- 
western portion of Charles ( ounty. The fugi- 
tives had consumed twelve hours in traveling 
about as many miles. As they arrived at Cap- 
tain Cox’s with a pair of blankets, and did 
not get them at Dr. Mudd’s, the presump- 
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tion is warranted that they stopped at some 
house on the way—where has never yet been 
made known. Oswald Swan, a negro, guided 
them from a few miles east of Bryantown, 
where he met them, to the residence of Cap- 
tain Cox, whom Herold probably knew by 
reputation while spending the summer of 
1864 in the vicinity of Port Tobacco, about 
seven miles from Cox’s house, Rich Hill. 
Herold approached the piazza and aroused 
Captain Cox, Booth remaining on his horse at 
the gate. As Herold refused to make their 
names known, Captain Cox declined to enter- 
tain them, whereupon Booth dismounted from 
his horse and hobbled to the porch. After a 
brief conversation with Captain Cox, the lat- 
ter said in a loud voice, «I cannot entertain 
you, gentlemen whom I know nothing about,» 
and Swan was dismissed. Booth then made 
himself known, exhibiting the initials in India 
ink on his arm. He threw himself upon the 
mercy of Captain Cox, and appealed to him 
tragically in the name of his mother not to 
betray him; stated that he was sick with a 
broken limb, and that what he had done he 
thought was for the best interests of the 
South; and said that all that he asked of the 
captain was that he assist him in crossing the 
river. Captain Cox in a general way then di- 
rected Booth and Herold to hide in a thicket 
of pines about a quarter of a mile east of the 
house, and said that he would do what he 
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could for them laterin theday. CaptainCox 

did not leave the piazza, and neither Booth 

nor Herold entered the house, although the 

negro Swan testified that they entered, and 
that he saw them «drinking champagne at 
the table.» The entire conversation was 
heard by Captain Cox’s son and a lady of 
the household, both of whom were at the 
window over the entrance to the house, and 
could easily see what took place in the 
strong light of the full moon then shining, 
and they testified that neither of them 
entered the house. A negress on the prem- 
ises swore to the same effect. 

Later in the morning Captain Cox visited 

Booth and Herold, and guided them through 

a dense undergrowth of pines to a spot two 

miles south of his house and about one mile 

south of the present railway station of 

Cox’s (Bel Alton), not then in existence. 

Although that section of the country was 
then overrun by ten thousand cavalry and 
one fourth as many detectives, the Govern- 
ment never knew what became of Booth and 

Herold from early Sunday morning to the 

next Sunday, a period of eight days, until the 

publication of Mr. George Alfred Towns- 
end’s article in April, 1884, which treats in a 
very interesting manner of this portion of the 
flight.! 

The spot to which Captain Cox led the as- 
sassins was an gld tobacco-bed covered with 
broom-sedge in a dense thicket of young 
pines, which was not near any roadway. 

Thomas A.Jones,a foster-brother of Captain 
Cox, and who had been his overseer, lived with- 
in half a mile of the Potomac, on a place called 
« Huckleberry »; and as he had been regularly 
engaged in conveying spies and blockade-run- 
ners surreptitiously across the Potomac, Cox 
sent for him and placed Booth.and Herold in 
his charge. Jones daily brought food covered 
with corn in a basket to the fugitives, and 
called lustily to his hogs as he paid his visit. 
Each day he found Booth.suffering much from 
his leg, and usually on the ground rolled in 
his blanket. He was eager for the papers giv- 
ing an account of the murder, and seemed to 
be much distressed that his foul deed met 
with little approbation in the South. Jones 
watched his opportunity to take his danger- 
ous charge to the river, about two and a half 
miles distant; and nearly a week—a gloomy, 
cloudy week of chilly mist—passed before 
the favorable opportunity came. 

On the third or fourth day after Booth 
reached the pines, it was decided to dispose 


1 « How Wilkes Booth Crossed the Potomac,» in THE 
CentTurY for April, 1884.—Eprror. 
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of their horses, which had become restless 
from lack of food and proper stabling, as it 
was feared that their neighing would betray 
them. Accordingly, Herold and Franklin A. 
Roby, Captain Cox’s overseer at that time, 
led the horses about two miles distant into Ze- 
kiah Swamp, where it makes a junction with 
Clarke’s Run, and here they were shot. As 
the place was boggy, the bodies of the dead 
horses disappeared from view in the course 
of a week, and were never seen afterward. 
The carcasses of these animals, however, 
came near betraying Captain Cox. A large 
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troop of colored cavalrymen came to his resi- 
dence for the purpose of securing information 
as to the route taken by the assassins after 
they left Rich Hill. Captain Cox showed them 
the general direction of their course early 
Sunday morning, which was toward Zekiah 
Swamp. The troopers started for the swamp, 
and Captain Cox and his son retired to a knoll 
about one fourth of a mile in the rear of his 
house, which commanded an extensive view of 
the entrance to the swamp in the valley below. 
They could easily see the buzzards hovering 
over the spot where the horses had been killed 
a few days before, their bodies not having yet 
sunk in the bog. Captain Cox and his son 
anxiously watched the cavalrymen approach 
the swamp. Would they or would they not 
enter below the dead horses? Captain Cox 
nervously questioned. « Myson,» said he, «if 
those men enter below the spot where the 
bodies of the horses are, I shall hang for it.» 
The colored cavalry entered but a short 
distance above where the horses lay, and de- 
ploying at intervals of fifty feet, beat the 
swamp from Captain Cox’s to Dr. Mudd’s, 
nearly fifteen miles. 
_ The night of Friday, April 21, 1865, closed 
in dark, dreary, and drizzly, and Jones thought 
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the weather and conditions favorable to lead 
Booth to the river. The assassin was lifted 
on Jones’s horse, and the perilous and tedious 
journey of over two miles was begun. On their 
way to the river Jones stopped at his home 
to get supper and to bring some food out to 
Booth and Herold. It was then that Booth, 
standing under an old pear-tree not over 
seventy-five yards from the house, pleadingly 
asked to be allowed to enter «just to get a 
hot cup of coffee,» which caused great alarm 
to Jones. On reaching the river, Jones found 
his boat waiting for him. It had been left in 
a secluded spot by his faithful negro and for- 
mer slave, Henry Woodland. 

Herold took the oars and Booth was placed 
in the stern. Jones laid down the course they 
should take in order to reach Upper Machodoc 
Creek on the Virginia side, where they were 
to seek Mrs. E. R. Quesenberry’s house, the 
first on the «underground route» across the 
river. Booth drew from his pocket a small 
compass, and lighting the stump of a candle 
provided by Jones, the boat was pushed out 
into the darkness. 

Captain Cox and Jones were both afterward 
arrested on suspicion, and were confined in the 
old Capitol prison at Washington for nearly 
two months. The government detectives 
learned that Henry Woodland had taken the 
boat which conveyed Booth and Herold across 
the river to the spot from which they left the 
Maryland shore; but he swore so positively 
that the boat had been sunk there, even 
going so far as to show the detectives the 
«exact spot,» that he was believed. Henry 
Woodland is still living, and although he ad- 
mits that he perjured himself, he states that 
in doing so he saved the life of his master and 
his master’s best friend, Captain Cox. 

The intense darkness, Herold’s inexperi- 
ence as an oarsman, and a heavy flood-tide 
that night, all assisted to carry the assassins 
far out of their course. The light of morning 
found them ten miles north of Machodoc 
Creek, and still on the Maryland side. Booth 
told Mrs. Quesenberry on Sunday morning 
that twice that night they were within an 
oar’s length of the Federal gunboats then 
patrolling the river, and that the voices of 
those on board were distinctly heard. 

The fugitives landed near Nanjemoy Stores, 
in the cove of that name. During the day 
(Saturday) Herold called at the residence of 
Colonel John J. Hughes, and asked for food, 
which was given. Moreover, he informed Colo- 
nel Hughes who he was, and stated what Booth 
had done, which he did on three subsequent 
occasions when the latter was not in hearing. 
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RELICS IN THE SECRET ARCHIVES OF THE WAR DEP’T. 


1, The little derringer used by the assassin; 2. The fatal bullet; 3. The 
dagger with which he wounded Major Rathbone. This knife bore the in- 
scription “ AMERICA—Liberty and independence—THE LAND OF 
THE FREE AND THE HOME OF THE BRAVE.” 4. The wooden 
bar used to prevent admittance to the box after the assassin had entered. 
5, The exterior of Booth’s diary, and photographs found in it. 


While hiding in the marshes of Nanjemoy 
Cove, Booth probably wrote the diary found 
upon his person when shot, which, in addition 
to being full of interest, is full of errors: 


April 14, Friday the Ides.—Until to-day 
nothing was ever thought of sacrificing to our 
country’s wrongs. For six months we had 
we | to capture. But, our cause being al- 
most lost, something decisive and great must 
be done. But its failure was owing to others, 
who did not strike for their country with a 
heart. I struck boldly, and not as the papers 
say. I walked with a firm step through a 
thousand of his friends, was stopped, but 
pushed on. A Colonel was at his side. I 
shouted sic semper before I fired. In jumping 
broke my leg. I passed all his pickets, rode 
60 miles that night with the bone of my leg 
tearing the flesh at every jump. I can never 
repent it. Though we hated to kill, our coun- 
try owed all her troubles to him, and God 
simply made me the instrument of his punish- 
ment. The country is not what it was. — 

care 


forced Union is not what I have loved. 
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not what becomes of me. I have no desire to 
outlive my country. This night (before the 
deed) I wrote a long article and left it for one 
of the editors of the “‘ National Intelligencer,” 
in which I fully set forth our reasons for our 
proceedings. He or the South. 

Friday, 21.—After being hunted like a dog 
through swamps, woods, and last night being 
chased by gunboats till I was forced to return, 
wet, cold and starving, with every man’s hand 
against me, I am here in despair. And why? 
For doing what Brutus was honored for—what 
made Tella hero. And yet I, for striking down 
a greater tyrant than they ever knew, am looked 
upon as a common cutthroat. My action was 
purer than either of theirs. One hoped to be 
great himself ; the other had not only his coun- 
try, but his own wrongs to avenge. I hoped for 
no gain; I knew no private wrong. I struck 
for my country, and that alone. A country 
ground beneath this tyranny, and prayed for 
this end; and yet behold now the cold hand they 
extend to me! God cannot pardon me if I have 
done wrong. Yet I cannot see any wrong ex- 
cept in serving a degenerate people. The little 
—the very little I left behind to clear my name, 
the Gov’mt will not allow to be printed. So 
ends all. For my country I have given up all 
that makes life sweet and Holy, brought misery 
upon my family, and am sure there is no pardon 
in the Heaven for me since man condemns me 
so. I have only heard of what has been done 
(except what I did myself), and it fills me with 
horror. God! try and forgive me and bless my 
mother. To-night I will once more try the 
river with the intent to cross, although I have 
a greater desire and almost a mind to return 
to Washington, and in a measure clear my 
name, which I feel I can do. I do not repent 
the blow I struck. I may before my God, but 
not to men. I think I have done well, though 
I am abandoned with the curse of Cain upon 
me, when, if the world knew my heart, that 
one blow would have made me great, though I 
did desire no greatness. To-night I try to es- 
cape these blood hounds once more. Who, 
who can read his fate? God’s will be done. I 
have too great a soul to die like a criminal. 
O may he, may he spare me that, and let me die 
bravely! I bless the entire world. Have never 
hated or wronged anyone. This last was not 
a wrong unless God deems it so. And it’s with 
him to damn or bless me. And for this brave 
boy with me, who often prays (yes, before and 
since) with a true and sincere heart, was it 
crime in him? If so, why can he pray the same? 
I do not wish to shed a drop of blood, but «I 
must fight the course.» ’T is all that’s left me.! 


Sometime during Saturday they were dis- 
covered by a negro, who reported what he 
had seen to one of the detectives of Colonel 
Baker, who was in charge of the Federal 
secret service. The negro’s testimony was 
regarded as so important that he was taken 


1 Proof corrected by comparison with the original. 




















FACSIMILE OF THE LAST TWO PAGES OF BOOTH’S DIARY. (IN THE SECRET ARCHIVES OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT.) 


immediately to Washington to appear before Abe Lincoln is within a mile of the house.» 
Colonel Baker in person, who, after examin- Mrs. Quesenberry and Mr. Thomas Harbin, a 
ing him closely, became satisfied that he had guest at her house at the time, accompanied 
seen the fugitives, and despatched the body Herold to the hiding-place of Booth, in a 
of cavalry to Virginia which ultimately over- secluded spot up Gambo Creek, where they 
took the assassins. found him stretched on the ground, suffering 

Saturday night Booth and Herold again much from his leg. Booth talked little, but 
attempted to reach Machodoc Creek, but the stated that he thought the worst of his trip 
light of morning came upon them before they was over, and that while his journey thus far 
could do so, and they were forced to enter had been attended with much danger, he an- 
Gambo Creek, a small inlet on Machodoc ticipated little difficulty over the remainder 
Point, about one mile from Mrs. Quesen- of the course, as he soon expected to be among 
berry’s, up Machodoc Creek. friends. He desired Mrs. Quesenberry to se- 

Eleven o’clock Sunday morning Herold ap- cure a conveyance in order that he might 
peared at the house of Mrs. Quesenberry, reach the residence of the nearest physician, 
stated that he had been directed to call upon Dr. Richard Stuart, about eight miles distant. 
her for assistance by Mr. Thomas A. Jones, Mrs. Quesenberry sent dinner to Booth and 
and informed her that «the man who killed Herold, and later in the afternoon made ar- 
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rangements with a neighbor, Mr. William 
Bryan, to take them to the doctor’s. She 
also prepared a luncheon for the party while 
en route to Dr. Stuart’s country home, «Cley- 
dyle.» In appreciation of Mrs. Quesenberry’s 
kindness, Booth presented her with the boat 
which he had bought from Jones. The boat 
was removed to her house, and about ten days 
later, when her premises were searched, it 
was taken to Washington; it has been on 
exhibition in the National Museum for many 
years. Mrs. Quesenberry was arrested and 
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«CLEYDYLE,» THE SUMMER HOME OF DR. STUART. 


confined at Washington; but as nothing could 
be proved against her, she was finally re- 
leased. 

During the day Booth was assisted to the 
house of Mr. Bryan, and remained on one of 
the beds there until the horses for the party 
arrived. 

Sunday afternoon, between five and six 
o’clock, Booth, Herold, and Mr. Bryan arrived 
at the summer home of Dr. Stuart, the en- 
tire party much under the influence of in- 
toxicants. Bryan brought the men up to the 
house and left them without further delay. 
Dr. Stuart informed the men that they could 
not be accommodated that night, as the 
house was full of guests; and that as the 
murderer of President Lincoln was still at 
large, he could not afford to shelter any one 
whom he did not know. He, however, offered 
the fugitives supper, which was served in 
the dining-room by the ladies of the house. 
Herold said, « Doctor, we have a secret to tell 
you.» The doctor turned on him sternly, and 
replied, «Young man, if you have any se- 
crets, keep them. I do not want to know your 
secret, and if you are going South you had 
better go immediately.» 
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Dr. Stuart’s and Mrs. Quesenberry’s were 
both regular stopping-places on the « under- 
ground road»; and while the house of the 
former was somewhat off the direct road to 
Port Conway, the ferry across the Rappa- 
hannock, his unbounded hospitality and his 
sympathy for the Southern cause made it a 
rendezvous for those engaged in the secret 
service of the Confederacy. His hospitality 
and frankness had twice caused him to be 
arrested and confined, on one occasion in 
Washington, and later in a prison-ship near 
his residence on the Potomac. When Booth 
and Herold reached his house he had just re- 
turned from his second imprisonment, and was 
little inclined to run the risk again of enter- 
taining any one whom he did not know well. 
Moreover, he was much displeased to find on 
his premises two unknown men under the in- 
fluence of liquor, whose actions were sus- 
picious, while the assassin of Mr. Lincoln was 
at large. 

A free-born negro named William Lucas, 
living within a quarter of a mile of the 
doctor’s house, and on the latter’s premises, 
was regularly engaged in conveying guests 
at Dr. Stuart’s to the Rappahannock River, 
a distance of about fifteen miles, and it was 
to this man’s house that Booth and Herold 
were directed to go that evening. 

Booth was keenly stung by the treatment 
he received at Dr. Stuart’s, and that even- 
ing, when he arrived at the house of Lucas, 
whom he frightened much by the announce- 
ment that he had killed «that damned old 
tyrant, Abe Lincoln,» the negro implored 
Booth and Herold not to stay at his house; 
but the assassin was inexorable, and forced 
the negro to secure more whisky for him. 
Herold and Booth spent the night at Lucas’s 
in a drunken debauch. 

The next morning (Monday), before start- 
ing for the Rappahannock, Booth sent to Dr. 
Stuart the following letter by one of Lucas’s 
children: 


My prea—[piece torn out] forgive me, but I 
have some little pride. I cannot blame you for 
your want of hospitality. You know your own 
affairs. I was sick, tired, with a broken limb, 
and in need of medical advice. I would not 
have turned a dog from my door in such a 
plight. However, you were kind enough to give 
us something to eat, for which I not only thank 
you, but on account of the rebuke and manner 
in which to [piece torn out]. It is not the sub- 
stance but the way in which kindness is ex- 
tended that makes one happy in the accep- 
tance thereof. The sauce to meat is ceremony. 
Meeting were bare without it. Be kind enough 
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to accept the enclosed $5 (although hard to 
spare) for what I have ree’d. 
Most respectfully your obedient servant, 
[No signature.] 


Dr. Stuart was afterward again arrested, 
and was confined for a short period in the 
old Capitol prison. 

On the way to the river Booth and Herold 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE GARRETT FARM-HOUSE, 


stopped that noon at Office Hall, the home 
of Mr. William McDaniell, where they took 
dinner; and about three o’clock that after- 
noon they reached Port Conway, the 
northern terminus of the ferry 
across the Rappahannock. Lucas left 
his troublesome guests at the ferry, 
and returned home without delay. 

Herold here approached a fisher- 
man named William Rollins, and 
asked him to take them across. 
Rollins stated that he would ferry 
them over in two or three hours, but 
could not row them across then, as 
he wanted to set his gill-nets; be- 
sides, as the ferry-boat was aground, 
they would have to wait for higher 
tide before it could be floated. 

In the mean time three Confed- 
erate soldiers, returning home from 
the war, rode up; and after introduc- 
ing himself, Herold, pointing toward 
Booth, who was sitting at some dis- 
tance on the door-step of a deserted house, 
despondently nursing his chin, said, «There ’s 
the man who killed Abe Lincoln!» The party 
consisted of William Jett, a young man of 
about nineteen or twenty, Lieutenant Bain- 
bridge, and Major Ruggles.! Jett offered to 

1 For the narrative of Major Ruggles and that of 


Captain Doherty, who led the pursuing cavalry, see THE 
Century for January, 1890.—Eprror. 
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assist Booth, and forced the ferryman to 
take them all across the river immediately. 
On reaching Port Royal, at the other side of 
the river, which is here about three hundred 
yards wide, Booth mounted behind Jett, and 
Herold behind Ruggles. 

Three miles farther, on the road to Bowl- 
ing Green, Jett and Booth rode up to the 
residence of Mr. Garrett, whose house was 
situated about one eighth of a mile off the 
road,—Bainbridge, Ruggles, and Herold be- 
ing left at the gate. Booth was introduced to 
Mr. Garrett by Jett, the son of an old friend of 
his, as « James William Boyd.» The good far- 
mer was asked to take care of Jett’s friend, 
who was described as having been wounded 
in the Confederate cause, until Wednesday 
morning, when Jett would return fer him. 

Jett, Bainbridge, Ruggles, and Herold rode 
five miles farther on toward Bowling Green, 
and all, except Jett, spent that night and the 
greater portion of the next day (Tuesday) at 
Mrs. Clarke’s, a short distance from a famous 
old tavern called the Old Trap, where the 
men of the neighborhood sometimes assem- 
bled to see cock-fights, dog-fights, and other 
less innocent amusements. Jett proceeded on 
alone to Bowling Green, and stopped at the 
Goldman House, then kept by Mr. Goldman, 
the father of his sweetheart. 


FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. 


SIDE VIEW OF THE GARRETT FARM-HOUSE. 


Booth slept Monday night at Mr. Gar- 
rett’s, in a room with his two sons Jack and 
Willie, young men who had just returned from 
the war. Tuesday was spent in lounging about 
the lawn playing with the children on the 
place, where he made himself very agreeable. 
The news of the assassination had not yet 
reached this section of the country, as there 
were no telegraph lines in the neighborhood 
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and no mail service at that time, and conse- 
quently Mr. Garrett’s family knew nothing of 
the murder. 

During the afternoon of Tuesday, Booth 
asked little Rob Garrett, then a boy of ten, 
to take down a large map of the United States 
that hung on the wall in his father’s house. 
The map was spread upon the floor, and Booth 
and little Garrett then knelt upon it, and the 
assassin traced with a pencil several routes, 
all leading to Mexico. One was to Norfolk, 
thence by water to Savannah; another touched 
at New Orleans and Galveston. He studied 
the map for a long time, and made some notes 
on a slip of paper, which he must have de- 
stroyed subsequently, as it was not found 
upon his person. Herold came to Mr. Gar- 
rett’s during the day, and later made the sig- 
nificant remark, «When we get our fortune 
in Spain we ’Il be all right» (At that time 
no extradition treaty existed between Spain 
and this country.) 

In the mean time the troop of cavalry sent 
from Washington on Monday reached Port 
Conway. About 5 p. M. on Tuesday the officer 
in charge met Rollins, asked him if he had 
seen a lame man in citizen’s clothes cross the 
river, and showed him a photograph of Booth. 
Rollins said the photograph resembled the 
man who had been there on the day previous, 
whom he described accurately (of course he 
had no knowledge of Booth’s identity), and 
was pressed to guide the troopers to Bowling 
Green, whither, he stated, Jett, who seemed to 
be the guide of the assassins, had gone. 

Poor Rollins has lived a hermit’s life ever 
since. His neighbors charge him with the be- 
trayal of Booth, and have consequently ostra- 
cized him completely during a period of thirty 
years. The claim was also made that he re- 
ceived money for his part in the transaction, 
which Rollins stanchly denies; and the records 
at the Treasury Department do not substan- 
tiate the charge. 

As the body of cavalrymen passed the gate 
leading to Mr. Garrett’s residence, on their 
way to Bowling Green, Booth plainly saw 
them from the porch, but exhibited no emo- 
tion whatever; and Herold, who at this time 
was in the lane leading from the road to the 
house, saw the soldiers and was seen by them. 

As soon as they disappeared from view, 
Booth left the porch of the house, where he 
had been sitting, and went to meet Herold; 
and in his conversation with him, at a short 
distance from the house, exhibited the only 
excitement which he displayed while there. 

That night the assassin attempted to leave 
Mr. Garrett’s. Jack Garrett was offered one 
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hundred and fifty dollars for his horse, which 
he refused to sell, but agreed to take the 
two the next morning to Guinea’s Station, a 
distance of about eighteen miles, for which 
Booth paid him ten dollars in advance. Booth 
explained to Mr. Garrett’s family that he had 
had «a little brush with the Yankees over 
in Maryland» to account for his excitement 
after the cavalry rode by, and stated that he 
and Herold would like to sleep in the barn 
that night. The actions of the fugitives had 
already aroused the suspicions of Jack Gar- 
rett and his brother Willie, and they inter- 
preted the wish of the assassins to sleep in 
the barn as a ruse to secure their horses 
during the night. After Booth and Herold 
went to the barn, therefore, the horses were 
secretly led into the woods half a mile dis- 
tant, and Jack and Willie Garrett, after 
quietly locking Booth and Herold in the barn, 
slept on their arms in the corn-crib near by.' 

The cavalry, guided by Rollins, who was not 
informed of the name of the man whom they 
were pursuing, rode on to Bowling Green, 
which they reached about one o’clock Wed- 
nesday morning. Jett awoke to see by the 
dim light of a candle four men at his bed- 
side, each of whom held a large cocked pistol 
leveled at his head. A voice gruffly demanded, 
«Where did you leave those men? Tell us 
quickly, or we ’ll blow out your brains.» Only 
half awake, and much frightened by the sight 
before him, Jett stated that he had left them 
at Garrett’s. Under the threat of death he 
was forced to lead the soldiers back about 
twelve miles to Garrett’s, which was reached 
between three and four o’clock Wednesday 
morning. For Jett’s connection with this 
affair he was jilted by his sweetheart, ostra- 
cized by his friends, outlawed by his family, 
and finally obliged to leave the neighborhood. 
This was not because he guided Booth, but 
because he «betrayed» him. He died in an 
insane asylum in Baltimore. 

Upon reaching Garrett’s farm the cavalry 
were picketed before each window and door 
of every building on the place. Jack Garrett, 
when awakened, without hesitation informed 
the soldiers where they would find the two 
men, whose true names of course he did not 
know; and was directed to go into the barn 
and tell the men to surrender. He aroused 
the assassins, who were asleep on the straw; 
and when he communicated the message as 


1 For this interesting account of the assassin’s move- 
ments on Tuesday and Wednesday, the writer is indebted 
to Mr. Jack Garrett, who now lives within a few miles of 
his father’s old home. The old homestead still remains 
in the hands of the Garrett family. 
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directed, Booth turned on him angrily and 
said, «Young man, your life is in danger. 
Get out of here!» Young Garrett did not 
waste any time in retreating. Booth was 
then called upon to surrender, which he re- 
fused to do; and when informed that if he did 
not the barn would be fired, he remarked, « But 
there is a man in here who does want to sur- 
render pretty bad,» whereupon Herold pre- 
sented himself at the door. 

In the mean time Jack Garrett had been in- 
structed to pile brush about the barn. While 
doing so he was discovered by Booth, who, 
putting his mouth to a crack where the young 
man was, whispered, «I advise you to keep 
away from here for your own safety.» 

A few minutes afterward the barn was fired 
by one of the detectives in the party, and 
a soldier, Boston Corbett, in direct disobe- 
dience of orders, shot Booth through one of 
the cracks in the barn while the assassin was 
standing in the full light of the flames, which 
then encircled him completely. The bullet 
entered in almost the same spot as the shot 
he had fired two weeks before at the Presi- 
dent. Corbett was afterward court-martialed 
for his insubordination. 

The assassin fell forward on his face un- 
conscious, and being seized by the feet by the 
soldiers, who rushed into the barn, was dragged 
out quickly through the flames, and carried 
to the porch of the house, about one hundred 
and fifty feet distant. Upon Booth’s person 
were found, in addition to the diary and 
pocket compass, three six-shooting revolvers 
and a large knife. The newspapers at the 
time described him as «a walking armory, 
for upon him were found half a dozen pistols, 
three large knives, a dagger, and a slung- 
shot »! 

Booth died on the porch of Mr. Garrett’s 
house about three hours after he was shot, 
and among the only words he spoke were, 
«Tell mother I died for my country. I did 
what I thought was for the best.» When he 
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attempted to lift his hands, which seemed to 
be paralyzed, he said, « Useless, useless! » 

His body was carried to Washington and 
secretly buried in the grounds of the Ar- 
senal. Two years afterward it was delivered 
to his family, and now lies in a cemetery in 
Baltimore. 

During the trial of the conspirators the 
Government attempted to prove that Jeffer- 
son Davis was not only cognizant of the plot, 
but the instigator of it; and in support of 
this claim the following advertisement, which 
appeared in the «Selma Morning Despatch,» 
Alabama, December 1, 1864, was submitted 
in evidence: 





Que Millian Dollars Wanten, to Huve 
Penon hy. the Ist of March. 
F THE CITIZENS of tbe Southern Confedomcy 
will furnish me with the CASH, or good gecuritices 
for the sur ofone million dollars, 1 bt | cause (he 
lives of ABRAILAM LINCOLN, W! LLIAM H 
YTWARD and ANDURW JOUINKON to bo taken by 
the first of March next. This will H give us peace, und 
satisfy’tho world that CRUEL ZfRANTS can fot 
live in a“ land of liberty” If thio Je not decom- 
ried, nothing will b¢ claimed bevoud the ney of 
1¥ ¥' THOUSAND DOLLAKB, IN ADVANCE, 
which ts eupposed (9 be pecesnary so roach sud 
SLAUGHTE Pine TUKBE VILLAIN 
I wiit give myself, ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
TOWARDS THIS PATRIOTIC PURPOSE 
were One Ww ehing w contribute will sddeess boa ! 


%, Calabar, ale . 
Dee 1, 1884, 
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But the Government was unable to prove 
any connection between Booth and the officers 
of the Southern Confederacy, or, indeed, that 
Booth’s movements were known by any one in 
the South. It is also interesting to note that a 
strenuous effort was made later to show that 
Vice-President Andrew Johnson sanctioned 
the conspiracy, and was privy to it. It was 
claimed that Booth was repeatedly seen call- 
ing at Mr. Johnson’s hotel prior to the assas- 
sination, and was in secret communication 
with the Vice-President. Atzerodt occupied 
a room in the hotel where the Vice-President 
stopped, and immediately over hjs rooms. 


Victor Louis Mason, 

















THE MUTINY 
BN unkempt, hairy, dirty-looking crowd 
were the starboard watch, as they 
swayed to and fro on their respec- 
tive chests in the gloomy, cave-like 
forecastle. They were at tea, each man 
wielding a tar- and tobacco-stained sheath- 
knife, and using it indiscriminately to cut off 
junks of fat pork from the «kid»' on the 
deck, to smash a « pantile,»* or to stir the stuff 
called tea. 

The place was low, with heavy, dark beams 
overhead, and greasy, damp planking under- 
foot. Amidships a small scuttle covered 
the entrance to the forepeak, while above 
it swung an evil-smelling slush-lamp,* from 
whicha wreath of black smoke lazily ascended. 
It was a stuffy, grimy hole, reeking with wet 
oilskins, sea-boots, brine, and bilge-water, all 
blended in one harmonious but abominable 
odor. On each side the dim light showed a 
double tier of shelf-like bunks running for- 
ward to the «eyes,» while abaft stood the 
windlass, now the receptacle for wet clothes, 
coils of rope, and the like. 

Outside it was blowing hard. The sharp 
cry of the mate issuing orders from the poop, 
the singsong of the hands hauling the braces, 
the booming of the wind in the foresail, the 
roar of a green sea tumbling in upon the 
decks, the shrieking, angry strife of wind and 
wave at the weather-rail—these and a multi- 
tude of kindred sounds filtered their way to 
the ears of the watch below. But the noises 
of the storm found little place in the thoughts 
of the starboard watch, who were hungry and 
tired out with four hours of stowing sails. 
That day most of the work had fallen to 
their lot, and the older hands were growling 
volubly over the idiocy of the captain in run- 
ning the ship so far south. « By Chiminny,» 
Peter the Dutchman was saying in a tone of 
conviction, «I t’ink he yoost do it for a vork- 
up yob.» 

« Aa doan’t see as ow that ’u’d do’im mooch 
good,» answered a man from Yorkshire. « T’ 
ma way 0’ thinkin’, th’ auld man’s got sum- 
mat more on ’is mind than that. From ma 

1 A deep tin dish. * Ship biscuit. 

3 Slush is nautical for grease, it being the skimmings 
of the «salt-horse » boilers, which in many ships’ fore- 
castles is used in lieu of oil for lighting purposes. 

4 Clothes. 

5 A term applied to the officers and all those outside 
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pint of view, lads, ’e ’s a-runnin’ on us down 
into cauld weather t’ sell us ‘slops.»4 

« Wot I harsk is, Wot ’s the bloomin’ use of 
it?» chimed in cockney Job in his squeaky 
voice. «W’y could n’t ’e ’ave kep’ ’er up in 
warmer latitoodes an’ made just as quick a 
passage as ’e’s a-doin’ of now? An’ has fer’is 
blarsted slop-chest, I’d sooner walk roun’ on 
me bleedin’ ’ans fer a week o’ Sundays than 
pay ten an’ a tanner fer a pair hof ’is flamin’ 
boots.» 

At this moment the lee door of the fore- 
castle swung violently open, letting in a gust 
of cold, damp air, and with it the burly form 
of the boatswain, clad from head to foot in 
shining yellow oilskins. Shaking himself like 
a big dog, he seated himself on the water- 
cask, and produced a short, black clay pipe, 
into which he proceeded to suck the flame of 
the slush-lamp. «Ye’ll want to »—puff—« be 
ready »—puff—«to come on deck »—puff— 
«at four bells, bhoys,»—puff, puff,—he said. 
« The ould man’s give ordhers »—puff, puff— 
«to shtow the mains’|»—puff, puff, puff. 

Curses of the most elaborate and far-reach- 
ing nature greeted this statement—curses 
that not only took in every particular part 
of the captain’s anatomy, but which included 
four generations of a very respectable family. 
The boatswain listened to it all with an ex- 
pressionless face, and when the storm had 
subsided he spoke again. 

«’T is the grea-at lot av saymin you are! 
Sure, an’ ut ’s cyap’ens an’ commodores an’ 
admirals iv’ry wan av you wu'd be this minut’ 
if you had your rights! Begad! but ut ’s 
maany ’s the owner w’u’d l’ave home an’ wife 
for the likes av you to roon his ships! An’ 
to think that min av your ability is only get- 
tin’ two poun’ tin a month! Man, man, but 
ut ’s scandalous! » 

Mac being one of the after-guard,° his sar- 
castic remarks were overlooked. Most of the 
men had now finished their meal, and were 
busy hacking at great plugs of tobacco and 
loading their pipes. One by one they ap- 
proached the slush-lamp, and having secured 
a good light, returned to their chests prepared 
to smoke and growl to their hearts’ content. 

« Aye, Mac, me lad,» said Yorky, «it ’s all 
very fine fer ye to be crackin’ yer jokes; but 
can ye gi’ us a.reason fer it? Aa can see 
nowt in runnin’ a ship down ’ere.» 
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« Yah, mein friendt, dot is der kevestion,» 
said Peter, slapping his thigh. And the old 
sea-lawyers, who dearly loved an argument, 
turned their faces toward the boatswain, ex- 
pectantly waiting his answer to this poser. 

For a moment the canary-clad giant with- 
drew his pipe and gazed scornfully about the 
circle. «Well,» said he, «av all the poor, 
ignorant, oakum-headed, pork-scoffin’, riggin’- 
shinnin’, pier-head-joompin’ galoots iver I 
was shipmates wid, you fellys bate the lot! 
Do none av you know that the higher the 
latitude the shorther the longitude, an’ that 
the nearer the poles you are the quicker you 
can thravel?» 

He paused for a moment as he threw down 
this gauntlet, but no one taking it up, he 
pressed the tobacco down into the bowl of 
his pipe with a tarry index finger, took three 
violent pulls at it, and continued: 

«Not wan av you, eh? Begad! I was 
thinkin’ that same.» 

«Ye say ye can travel quicker in these 
latitudes than ye can oop yonder?» said 
Yorky, pointing northward. « An’ ’ow d’ ye 
mek that out, me man? Aa ’m not tekin’ on 
any 0’ yon stoof.» 

«’T is aisy explainin’ to thim that is ac- 
quaint wid Mercator’s Protection an’ the 
nautical almanac,» replied the boatswain; 
«but as the likes av you wu’d on’y undher- 
shtand by way av an illusthration, I ’ll be 
afther givin’ you a bit av me own expayrience. 
Does aany av you know the Jinny Aiken?» 

«Yuss,» said Job; «’ails from Liverpool; 
howned by McDiarmid & Greenshields; was 
a ’underd an’ seventy dyes comin’ ’ome in ’er 
from Port Pirie—the hold cow.» 

«That ’s her,» said Mac; «an’ ’t was the 
same old thumpin’ tub that carried me an’ a 
cyargo av rails from London to Callao tin 
years ago; an’ by the same token, ut was the 
most exthryordinary passage iver made in the 
annuals av windjamming.» The boatswain 
paused a moment to secure a fresh light, and 
then continued: « An’ this was the way av ut. 
We was forty-wan days out on a Friday 
mornin’, bad cess to ut, fwhin we riz Cape 
Horn on our starboard bow. The wind was in 
the sou’west, an’ says the cyap’en to the mate, 
‘Mr. Duncan, says he, ‘kape her in middlin’ 
close; for ’t is a great slant round we have 
this mornin’, an’ we might as well make the 
most av ut» So the mate give ordhers to 
kape her away a couple av p’ints, an’ we run 
in that near the rocks you c’u’d count the 
fidthers in the tails av the pinguins that 
shtud there. 

«’T was an illigant forenoon, bright an’ cold 
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an’ clear as ould whisky, an’ the whole av us 
took a good square look at the lay av the 
land, for ’t is not often you have that chanst. 

« About eight bells in the mornin’ watch we 
was right abreast av the cape, I mind. All 
hands was sweatin’ up the tops’! halyards 
before the watch below wint to br’akfast, 
an’ was chantying, «Blow the man down, 
fwhin the ould man yells, «Starboard fore- 
braces!) 

« Before we ’d hardly got the yards fore 
an’ aft, there come quick shouts av ‘Let go 
your r’yal and t’ga’n’s’] halyards! Down jibs! 
Lower away on your shtays’ls, an’ shtan’ by 
your tops’! halyards!) 

« An’, begad! we did n’t have the kites aff 
her aany too soon; for the next minut’ a bus- 
ter from the west’ard shtruck us, an’ she 
keeled awver to the hatch combin’s. Man, but 
it did howl! 

« As I joomps for’ard to furl the jib, I see 
that we was headin’ shtraight for the rocks. 
’T was aisy seen that the shkipper was hopin’ 
to weather the cape on that tack. But’t was 
no use; we was too close inshore, an’ before 
long we had to put her about an’ shtan’ away 
to the south’ard. 

« Ut kep’ blowin’ harder and harder all that 
day. At sundown ’t was a whole gale, an’ we 
had the ould hooker snugged down to goose- 
winged tops’ls and a storm trys’l. 

« An’ all the time the cyap’en was walkin’ 
the poop at the rate av knots, madder than 
ould Harry at the way things was goin’. He 
was a quiet, dacint kyind av a man, was 
Cyap’en Richardson, fwhin there was a fair 
wind; but fwhiniver the breeze w’u’d crawl 
round before the beam, ut was a case of 
(Shtand from undher» Ut ’s mighty little 
shp’akin’ he done wid us min, but he had a 
shtony eye on him wid a divil at the back av 
ut that give us to undhershtand he was a 
detarmined man, an’ a bad wan to cross. 
Howiver, ’t was small thought we had for 
thim things joost thin. 

«That night, as luck w’u’d have ut, ’t was 
my eight hours out, an’ fwhin | wint aft for 
my thrick at the wheel from eight to ten, the 
ould man was shtill on deck, shtanding undher 
the lee av the weather cloth, cursin’ in four 
languidges. ‘Kape the weather leech shakin’, 
me man, says he as I passed. 

«« Aye, aye, sorr, says I, an’ I relieved the 
wheel. 

«The mate in the mane time was on the 
main deck tightenin’ up the battens av the 
hatches, an’ as soon as he come up the 
cyap’en an’ him has a great palaver, an’ | 
c’u’d see by the way they was thumpin’ the 
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rail wid their fishts that they was havin’ quite 
an argymint, though for the life av me I 
e’u'd n’t hear wan worrd av ut. 

« Afther a while they walks aft to look at 
the compass, an’ | hears the ould man say: 
(’T is no use, Mr. Duncan; shtrong westherly 
winds prevail here now for the next six 
months, there ’s a heavy shwell ag’in’ us, an’ 
the current besides. If the wind don’t change 
durin’ the next twinty-four hours, I ’ll take 
me chanst—I will, by y 

«« Very well, sorr,) says the mate; ‘I ’ll say 
no more.) 

« An’ wid that they wint for’ard, l’avin’ me 
wondherin’ fwhat the divil was in the wind, 
aanyhow. "I was not more than tin minut’s 
later fwhin the cyap’en comes back ag’in. 

«(How ’s her head now?» says he. 

««Sou’-sou’west, sorr,) says I. 

«( Well, kape her full) he says. «In fact, 
he says, ‘ye can make the coorse south. 

«(South ut is, sorr,’ says I, puttin’ me hellum 
up; an’ that was the way she ran for the rist 
av the night.» 

«Py Chiminny!» said Peter, «dot skibber 
moost haf peen a pigger fool as dis von. Vat 
he run so far south for, anyhow? » 

« An’ is n’t that fwhat I ’m thryin’ to tell 
you, you Zuyder Zee farmer?» said the boat- 
swain. «If you ’ll howld your whisht a bit, 
you ’ll be as wise as your betthers. 

« Yes, an’ we kep’ on shteerin’ south for 
three days,» he continued, «ontil the bergs 
got that thick ut was dangerous sailin’. An’ 
cowld! Mother av Moses! but ’t w’u’d freeze 
the hair av a polar bear. 

«I think ut was about two bells in the 
afthernoon watch on the third day afther we 
left the cape, fwhin a grea-at high wall av ice 
loomed up dead ahead. 

«(Thank God! says I to mesilf, as soon as I 
see ut; ‘he ’ll have to tack to the nor’ard now, 
anyway.) 

«The watch below turned out wid their 
blankets aroun’ thim to see the sight, an’ all 
han’s was anxiously waitin’ for the ordher to 
*bout ship. At lasht the ould man shtumps up 
on the poop, and luks aroun’ him as cyalm as 
ye plaze. 

«Ah, says he to the mate, who was 
shtandin’ beside him, «I see we ’ve made 
Palmer’s Land, Mr. Duncan. I think, says he, 
(you may square the main yard» An’ in less 
than five minut’s the Jinny Aiken, wid the 
howlin’ gale on her quarther, was tearin’ 
through the grane say like a mad thing, 
shteerin’ due aist.» 

«East!» cried Peter at this juncture. 
«Millioen donnerwetter! Vat in plazes vas 
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you headin’ east for, ven you vas pound for 
Callao?» 

« An’ bedad! that ’s joost fwhat we wanted 
to know,» replied the boatswain; « but for the 
love of Hiven, Pether, shtow your jaw till I put 
a knot in the ind av me yarrn. 

«The next ordher was to set the fores’l, 
an’ thin we worrked the rest av the watch 
clappin’ sail on the ould wagon till she fair 
buried hersilf. Niver in all me mortal days did 
I see aany vessel, sht’amer or sailer, thravel 
as quick as did the Jinny Aiken on that thrip. 
Talk about ‘carryin’ on)! Be the powers! but 
Richardson was the bhoy for that, you ’d bet- 
ther bel’ave. Sure, ’t is the greatest wondher 
av me life he did not run her undher alto- 
gether. 

«We hove the log wanst, and that was 
enough; for before the apprentice that was 
houldin’ the glass cried, «Shtop, the log-line, 
reel, an’ the naygur on the ind av ut, was 
awver the shtarn. On’y for the mate grab- 
bin’ the man’s heel as he wint across the rail, 
the starboard watch w’u’d have been wan 
hand short. 

« (How many?) axes the cyap’en, from the 
weather side. 

« (Eighteen an’ a naygur, sorr,) says the 
mate. An’ that, mind you, was a fair sample 
av the way we was sailin’. 

«That night, in the dog-watch, the fo’c’s’le 
wint roarin’ crazy awver the cyap’en’sshtrange 
condooct. Wan half av us w’u’d have ut 
that the man was clane out av his mind, 
an’ the other half come to the conclusion 
that there was some undherhand business 
about the voyage, an’ that below the iron in the 
hould our rale cyargo was shtowed. Maybe 
’t was firearms an’ ammunition for some for- 
eign rebellion, maybe ut was opium; but aany- 
way, we all agreed that somethin’ was wrong. 

« There was some pretty woild worrds there 
for a while, now, I ’m tellin’ ye; an’ if the 
young wans had had their way, ’t would have 
been opin mutiny from that minut’. Afther 
a bit, howiver, a few av us that was more ex- 
payrienced got our heads togither, an’ held a 
council av war; an’ the upshot av ut was, we 
decided to turrn to, as ushil, ontil we ’d see 
whether the ould man had anything to say. 

« Well, we waited wid gintlemanly patience 
for a wake; but niver a worrd did he shpake, 
nor divil a thing c’u’d we dishcover re- 
gyardin’ his intentions; an’ be that time we 
was gittin’ tired av ut, for the wind was 
blowin’ wid the foorce av siveral gales lashed 
togither all the time, an’ the cowld was 
crule. 

« Thin, wan good Sunday mornin’, the crowd 
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av us musthered aft at the break av the poop, 
and the cyap’en was walkin’ up an’ down 
above, wid a face on him as harrd as a 
marlinshpike. 

«(Fwhat do you min want?) says he, 
shtandin’ shtill, an’ lookin’ down at us wid a 
black scowl. 

«(Axin’ your pardon, cyap’en,) says I, shtep- 
pin’ for’ard, «but w’u’d you kindly inforrm us 
where this ship is bound to?) 

« «Where did you sign for?) says he. 

« (Callao, sorr, says I. 

« (Thin fwhat are you axin’ me fool ques- 
tions for?» says he. 

« (Because, sorr,) says I, «fwhin a vessel is 
bound to the west’ard ’t is not common to 
shteer her aist.) 

«(Indade!) says he; ‘an’ how long is ut since 
you l’arned to navigate, Mr. McGuffin?» 

« (That, sorr) says I, (is no matther av 
navigation, but common sinse. 

« «Well,» he says, shtampin’ his fut, ‘if 
that ’s all you have to say, you ’d betther go 
for’ard about your worrk. 

« (Ut’s not all, Cyap’en Richardson,) I says. 
(We ’re wantin’ an explanation, an’ if you 
have none to give us, we refuse to obey 
ordhers, an’ you can worrk the ship yoursilf» 

«I was lukkin’ to see him get woild fwhin 
I wu’d say this, but divil a bit av ut. All he 
does is to shtick his hands in his pockuts an’ 
laugh. 

« «I have no doubt that you ’re a pack av 
fools,» he says; ‘but there’s small fear you ’ll 
be quite such ijuts as that. An’ wid that he 
walks away an’ l’aves us. 

«Thin the gyang av us throops for’ard, 
swearin’ bloody murdher that niver another 
han’s turrn wu’d we do aboord the Jinny 
Aiken. 

« Before night, howiver, we had to give in 
that the ould man had the best av ut. We 
c’u’'d n’t let wan man shtay at the wheel till 
he froze, an’ we had to keep a han’ on the 
lookout for to protect oursilves. An’ thin in 
the afthernoon watch ut blowed that heavy 
the shticks w’u’d have gone clane out av her 
on’y we tuk insail. So, afther all, we turrned 
to, the same as before, but there was a dale 
more wickudness in our hearts. 

« Afther that ’t was the divil’s own time we 
had. What wid furlin’ an’ reefin’ an’ bendin’ 
aloft, what wid worrkin’ up to our middles in 
wather below, the pump goin’ two hours in 
every watch, the fo’c’s’le l’akin’ like a sieve, 
half av the crew laid up, an’ the remaindher 
on duty night an’ day, begad! ’t was no picnic. 
Ut kep’ up for awver two weeks, an’ all the 
time the ould barky was runnin’ before ut like 


a race-horse, the high wall av ice shtill on our 
starboard beam, an’ her head shtill p’intin’ 
aist. 

« At the ind av that time the whole av us 
was that played out we did n’t care whether 
the shkipper sailed her to the bottom or not, 
an’ iv’ry wan uv us took to our bunks wid our 
minds made up that we ’d not touch ano- 
ther rope till ould Jinny’s nose was turned 
north. 

« Well, bhoys, fwhat does the ould man do 
but shorten our ’lowance av rations to hard- 
tack an’ wather. Thin he puts the cook, 
steward, carpenter, and sailmaker on deck, 
takes a watch himsilf, an’ betune the mates, 
apprentices, an’ the rest, he kapes her goin’ 
as hard as iver. Sayser! but ’t was the stub- 
born man he was! 

« Livin’ on weevilly biscuits an’ bad wather 
is not good for the health av a man, ayther in 
body or mind, an’ ’t was not. long before we 
was ripe for any diviltry afloat. Finally we 
lays plans to seize the cyap’en an’ the mates, 
take charge av the vessel oursilves, and sail 
her into warmer latitudes. 

«For two or three days the weather had 
been a thrifle betther, and the night we had 
set for the attack come off that thick ye 
c’u'd n’t see the lingth av your nose away. At 
eight bells the mate comes for’ard, as ushil, 
an’ sings out, «Muster!» An’, as ushil, not a 
man goes aft; but an hour later ‘Sails! who 
was on watch outside the fo’c’s’le door, was 
knocked on the head wid a han’shpike, and 
the crowd av us creeps aft by way of the 
weather shcupper, aich man wid a knife in 
his teeth an’ a belayin’-pin in his fisht. My 
ordhers to the bhoys—for they ‘lected me 
cyap’en—was not to use the knives onless 
things was goin’ ag’in’ us. 

«’T was the mate’s watch on deck, with 
the docthor * at the wheel; an’ thanks to the 
fog an’ us bein’ barefutted, we had the two 
av thim down and lashed widout the breakin’ 
av ahead. The second mate was not so aisy. 
For all he was in his bunk, he fought like a 
tiger, an’ wan av the fellys had lead in his 
arrum before we secured him. The appren- 
tices and «Chips,)* seein’ the way av things, 
give in to wanst an’ was locked up in the gal- 
ley, an’ the on’y wan that was missin’ was the 
ould man. All av a suddint we hears him 
comin’; an’ he was takin’ the companionway 
shteps four at a joomp. 

« «(Shtan’ clear, bhoys!) I yells; an’ the 
next minut’ he bounces onto the poop-deck 
wid his eyes flashin’ an’ his hair flyin’, an’ 
a revolver in iv’ry han’ blazin’ away like a 

1 The sailmaker. * The cook. 4 The carpenter. 
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Maxim. On’y for the blessed fog I’m thinkin’ 
there w’u'd have been light on maanya subject 
fwhere no light was before. An’, be the pow- 
ers! he had the whole afther ind av the ship 
to himsilf in short ordher! Away for’ard we 
cud hear the roarin’ av him, for all the 
worrld like a woild baste fwhin rations is 
scarce. 

« Av coorse there was niver a shootin’-iron 
among the gyang, an’ there was nothin’ for 
ut but to lie low till mornin’. So we lowered 
the mates an’ the afther-gyard down the fore- 
peak for to kape thim out av harrum’s way, 
an’ for the rest av the night we kep’ watch 
an’ watch. 

« Joost before daylight all han’s av us was 
called, an’ ’t was settled that we ’d rush the 
cabin as soon as the sun come up. An’ all 
the time the fog was that thick you c’u’d 
hang your hat on ut. 

« At lasht the shky got light. ‘«Shtan’ by, 
bhoys!) I says in a whisper. An’ in another 
minut’ there w’u’d have been bloody worrk 
aboord the Jinny Aiken on’y for wan thing. 
Joost thin I catched a glint av the sun on 
the main thruck, an’ before you w’u’d draw 
breath the fog lifted. 

«For full two minut’s the whole av us shtud 
lukkin’ aft widout a worrd, for there, shtand- 
in’ at the wheel, tall an’ grand, wid his feet 
an’ head bare, an’ his pyjamas blown into tat- 
thers, was the ould man. He had been shteer- 
in’ her all night. 

« Well, sorrs, | dunno fwhat come awver 
us all; but I mind falin’ a kyind av a loomp 
in me throat, an’ the nex’ thing I knew we 
was cheerin’ like mad. 

« Afther that the jig was up; for the starch 
was out av us, an’ inshtid av goin’ aft we 
turrns back intil the fo’c’s’le wid oncertain 
minds. 

«(Bhoys, I says, ‘’t is a brave man an’ a 
detarmined wan we have to dale wid, and 
I ’m thinkin’ ’t will be no aisy thing, afther 
all, to take him; for belayin’-pins is wake 
argymints alongside av revolvers. Up to the 
prisint,) I says, ‘our necks is safe; but if the 
ould man goes awverboord, ’t will be a hang- 
in’ job. Fwhat do you say, bhoys; will we 
thry and make terrms wid him?> 

« We had some gab about ut, but in the ind 
ut was agreed on, an’ as quick as I c’u’d find 
a white handkerchief I lashes ut to a cyap- 
stan-bar, an’ marches aft, me flag of thruce 
flyin’. 

« All the way along the deck he niver give 
me wan luk, but fwhiniver I shtrook the 
poop-laddher he ups wid his han’, an’ zip! 
goes a bullet through me clane handkerchief. 
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(Hould on, cyap’en!> I says, dookin’ me head; 
(’t is p’ace we want. 

««P’ace or p’aces,) he says, ‘’t is all wan to 
me, ye scoundhrels> ; an’ crash! goes another 
ounce av lead into the rail above me. 

« (Say the worrd, cyap’en,) I shouts, goin’ 
down the laddher a shtep, ‘an’ we ’Il turrn to 
ag’in.) 

« «You ’re accommodatin’ all av a 
suddint, Mr. McGuffin, he says, sindin’ a third 
pill whizzin’ awver me cran’um. 

« An’ that was the way we kep’ ut up for 
siveral minut’s, me sayin’ the softest things 
I c’u’d think av, an’ him answerin’ wid the 
hardest. 

« At lasht he shtops firin’, an’ I hears him 
swearin’ like a lost pirate. ‘Glory be to 
Pether!) I says to mesilf. «1’m layin’ duff to 
dog’s-body' his cartridges is gone); an’ wid 
that I makes wan bould leap up the shteps, 
clears the distance betune us in a couple av 
bounces, knocks a revolver an’ a handful av 
cartridges out av his fishts, and thin hugs 
him. While he was rowlin’ on the deck the 
rest av the crowd run aft, an’ ’t was not long 
before we had him sittin’ on the skylight, 
lashed han’ an’ fut. 

«Thin we all gathered aroun’ him, an’ as 
soon as I got me breath I says, «Cyap’en 
Richardson, I says, as perlite as you plaze, 
(now that you ’re in our power, w’u’d you 
be so kyind an’ so condescindin’ an’ so 
obligin’ as to put the ship north if we cut the 
shtrings aff av you an’ obey your ordhers?) 

««No, you mutinous blackgyards!) he 
thundhers. 

« (Thin, sorr, I says, (maybe you ’ll tell us 
fwhy you run us so far south, an’ fwhy youve 
been shteerin’ aist for the lasht twinty-eight 
days?> 

««No, nor that ayther!) he says, sittin’ up 
as proud as a lucifer match. While I was 
scratchin’ me head an’ wondherin’ fwhat I ’d 
say next, some wan sings out, ‘Land on the 
port bow!) 

« Fwhin he heard ut, the ould man joomps 
to his feet as if he ’d been shot, an’ the rest 
av us rushes to the rail, fair woild wid excite- 
ment. 

« How in the name av all that’s wickud he 
iver got thim lashin’s aff, I ’ll niver tell you; 
but the next thing we knew, the shkipper was 
shtandin’ behind us,examinin’ the land through 
his glass. All to wanst I see him shmile, and 
thin he says in his ould voice, ‘Bhoys, he says, 
(we ’ll put her north now if you like. That 
land ahead av us is the cape, an’ this time 

1 A baked forecastle dainty (7) composed of pea soup, 
powdered ship’s biscuit, and fat salt pork. 
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we ’re on the right side av ut. McGuffin, he 
says, winkin’ at me, ‘call the officers, an’ thin 
man the starboard fore-braces.) 

« At first we c’u’d n’t rightly undhershtand 
ut, but fwhin we dishcovered that sooner than 
be three or four weeks thryin’ to round the 
Horn ag’in’ a head wind, the ould man had 
made a fair wind av ut an’ sailed aroun’ 
the other way, circumferizing the worrld in 
twinty-eight days, we joost cheered him till 
our teeth ached. Widin half an hour we had 
the Jinny braced up on the port tack an’ 
shteerin’ a shtraight coorse for Callao. 

«Afther that we had plum-duff an’ two 
tots av grog ivry day. The cyap’en was 


presinted wid a gold medal by the Society for 
the Previntion of Cruelty to Dootchmin fwhin 
he got home, an’ niver wan worrd about the 
mutiny was said from that day to this. 

« An’ now,» said the boatswain, as he fin- 
ished his yarn, «maybe you ’ll undhershtand 
fwhy ut is that cyap’ens run their ships 
so far south. Betther get your oilshkins 
on, bhoys,» he added, as he stepped to the 
door. 

A moment later his voice was heard roar- 
ing orders on deck, and the watch below put 
on their soul and body lashings, preparatory 
to going aloft, with a grim smile upon their 
weather-beaten faces. 


H. Phelps Whitmarsh. 
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H, put thy hand in mine, and we ’Il take the road together: 
With gold the west is dappled above the rainy hill; 
Yet raindrops hiss upon the twigs in token of foul weather ; 
The twilight is deserted; these haunted ways are still. 


But who with love and youth would hesitate to follow 
This little cart-track running through sumacs to the sea? 
Sweet is the veil the rain has made for love in every hollow; 
The gay winds kiss to beauty thy happy face for me. 


Each wheel-rut is a pool to glass the leafless thickets ; 
The dry reeds clash like cymbals, or sway like men at war ; 
Into the dusk a rabbit darts ; in antiphons the crickets 
Weave happy songs to shatter the silence they abhor. 


Wide, inaccessible, there lies the solemn level 
Of darkened meadows stretching unto the ocean’s rim, 

Seamed with the winding waterways wherein shy creatures revel, 
The meadow-hens brood near, the slow tide-waters brim. 


The spray from off the sea blows salt across our faces ; 
Thy brow the cool rains kiss; thine eyes with love-light shine. 

What bits of happy song we sing! What laughter haunts these places, 
Thrilled with the far surf’s thunder, damp with its sweeping brine! 


The strong gales buffet us; the rain hosts fight with lances— 
With leveled lances set, against us ride in vain: 

Far and forgotten now is grief; no care with us advances ; 
Our gay gods haunt alike the sunshine and the rain. 


L. Frank Tooker. 





























HAVE tried to show 
why Provence, lying 
close to Italy, is the first 
French province one 
should see when try- 
ing to understand how 
Romanesque developed 
from ancient Roman 
art.' Now we must turn 
to Périgord, in the west- 
ern part of central 
France; for here, in 
the town of Périgueux, 
stands one of the old- 
est and most remark- 
able’ of 
all French 
churches—one 
that was built 
under peculiar local 
conditions, but strong- 
ly influenced the sub- 
sequent course of 
architecture far be- 
yond the boundaries of its own town and 
province. 














TOWER OF ST. FRONT, 
PERIGUEUX. 


I. 


DuRING the fifth century the semi-civilized 
Visigoths spread themselves over those Gallic 
lands which the Romans called Aquitania, es- 
tablished a splendid court at Toulouse, and ex- 
tended their dominion into Spain. But when 
Clovis, early in the sixth century, drove them 
out of the greater part of Aquitania, his 
Franks held their new domain merely by force 
of arms. They did not settle upon it and make 
themselves at home as they had done in the re- 
gions north of the Loire, and therefore the 
Romanized Gallic blood of its people was much 
less strongly tinged by barbarian strains. 

The consequences of this fact have never 
been outlived; even to-day the southern dif- 
fers from the northern Frenchman in char- 
acter and temperament, in aspect, manner, 
aptitudes, and tastes. But for centuries the 
racial difference meant actual antagonisms 

1 See « The Churches of Provence,» in THE CENTURY 
for November, 1894. 
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THE CHURCHES 
AND ANGOULEME. 


OF PERIGUEUX 


of the keenest sort. All the provinces south 
of the Loire resisted the scepter of the 
Frankish kings, and later of the French kings, 
with peculiar persistence and passion, and re- 
ligious and social antipathies aided political 
rivalries to perpetuate warfare even as late 
as the seventeenth century. The southern- 
ers spoke the langue d’oc, which we now call 
Provengal, while the northerners spoke the 
langue d’oil, which we call French; and south- 
ern types of medieval art were distinctive in 
the strength and the long persistence of the 
Byzantine, as well as of the classic, impress 
which they had received at their birth. 

Of course Charlemagne thoroughly pos- 
sessed Aquitaine, as he did almost all other 
parts of western Europe. But the hold of his 
descendants upon it soon waxed weak; the 
counts whom he had everywhere set as gov- 
ernors in his towns quickly made their power 
hereditary in Périgueux; and local defiance 
of northern authority grew still more bold 
when, late in the tenth century, the Capetian 
dynasty succeeded the Carolingian. Then, in 
Périgord, public acts were dated, «In the 
reign of God until there shall be a king »; and 
a count of Périgueux is the hero of an oft- 
told tale which, whether literally veracious 
or not, truthfully typifies the temper of the 
time. When Hugh Capet demanded his sur- 
render, saying, «Who made you a count?» this 
bold rebel replied, « Who made you a king ?» 

The railroad between Toulouse and Péri- 
gueux is a cross-country route unknown to 
the tourist, and speedy progress is the last 
thing it considers. But just for these rea- 
sons it is a delightful road to travel. It runs 
through districts beautiful with those bold 
rock formations and those floods of cloudless 
light and opalescent color which the South so 
confidently offers in compensation for the 
richer verdure of the North. In many parts 
the contours of the landscape are pictu- 
resquely broken, and I remember no journey 
which shows a more persistent panorama of 
oddly attractive architectural bits. Large 
towns are very few, but villages whose names 
one never heard before are many. Each looks 
as though neither man nor thing of modern 
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make could ever have entered it. All are ac- 
centuated by quaintly effective ruined walls, 
feudal castles, or time-worn churches, and 
many cling to high points of cliff as though 
they were details from Albert Diirer’s back- 
grounds. When I tried, from the train, to 
note down the delightful diversities of the 
ubiquitous little towers, I soon abandoned 
the attempt—they were so numerous and so 
oddly diverse. And, as a whole, it seemed an 
entrancing country for a pedestrian tour, 
offering the full flavor of an ancient, an un- 
traveled, and an untouched land, with some- 
thing certainly curious and probably charm- 
ing to enliven each successive hour. 

At the end of such a journey Périgueux 
itself is rather disappointing. It is a small 
town and, for France, a dull one, and com- 
monplace-looking despite its station on hilly 
ground beside the river Isle, and despite its 
pretty gardens and riverside promenades, its 
Roman ruins, and its early medieval churches. 
The hills are not imposing, the ruins are very 
badly ruined, and the churches make little 
showing in a general view; medieval and 
Renaissance structures of other sorts—mili- 
tary, civic, or domestic—seem few and tame 
after the riches of Provengal places, and the 
modern architect has seldom been ambitious. 

But we know that every town in France 
was picturesque in medieval days, while re- 
ligious enthusiasm joined to unceasing war- 
fare kept it always lively. And we may be- 
lieve that Périgueux was an attractive place 
even in Renaissance days, after it had drunk 
its share of the bitter cup on which the west 
of France was nourished during the long 
struggle between the Capetian monarchs and 
their English vassals, and the still more bit- 
ter one which the whole land imbibed during 
the Hundred Years’ War, when these vassals 
were trying to make themselves the actual 
kings of France. We may believe this, for 
Montaigne was a gentleman of taste, and un- 
likely to be swayed by provincial prejudice; 
and he has a monument in Périgueux which 
bears these quoted words: « Maimerois a 
Paventure mieulx deuxiesme ou troisiesme a 
Périqueux que premier a Paris.» 

To-day, however, Périgueux is preéminent 
in but a small and carnal way. Its most noted 
natural product is the truffle, and its finest 
works of art are its truffled pétés. 


Il. 


CLOSE by Périgueux to the southward are 
some scant remains of the Gallic fortress of 
pre-Roman days. The part of the town which 


is called the Cité stands on the site of the 
Roman Vesuna, and across the river from 
this is the Bourg Puy-de-Saint-Front, which 
grew up around an oratory built in the sixth 
century over the tomb of the first bringer 
of the Christian gospel. These two parts of 
Périgueux long existed as separate burghs, 
each with its own fortifications; they were 
not united until the year 1269. 

A monastic house was soon established in 
connection with the oratory of St. Front, 
and, perhaps before the close of the sixth 
century, a basilican church was built above 
three underground chapels which still exist. 
Of this Early Christian church (or, as the 
French would say, this Latin church) enough 
likewise exists to tell us pretty clearly what 
it was. Its nave was five bays in length and 
was covered by an open wooden ceiling, while 
the lower, narrower aisles were vaulted with 
stone. The facade, now much mutilated and 
partly concealed by other structures, was 
crowned by a little pilastered arcade, above 
which rose a crude version of the classic 
pediment, adorned with pilasters, with small 
rude figures, and with inlays in coarse reticu- 
lated patterns— barbaric imitations of Roman 
mosaic work. In front of the fagade stood a 
covered porch, and this must have been one 
of the very earliest of those true porches 
which, because they gave fuller protection 
from the weather, or because they were more 
easily built when the art of shaping columns 
had been forgotten, soon replaced the open 
portico of the basilica, and were gradually 
developed into the beautiful structures that 
tempted Romanesque and Gothic sculptors to 
reveal the richest capabilities of their chisels. 
This covered porch at Périgueux was built 
several centuries before the very classical one 
which we saw at Avignon; yet it must have 
been quite Romanesque in expression, for it 
was entered through a round-arched arcade. 

Three bays of the nave to which it gave 
admittance (greatly altered, of course) now 
form a sort of ante-church, and beyond them 
stands the later church for whose special 
sake the traveler visits Périgueux. Nothing 
could be more unlike its Early Christian pre- 
decessor than this church of St. Front, and 
nothing more unlike the churches of its own 
date in other parts of France. The basilican 
plan is frankly and wholly abandoned. In 
plan, and consequently in design, St. Front is 
a Byzantine church, although, most probably, 
it was begun before the year 1000—some 
years before the classicizing porch at Avi- 
gnon, and more than a century before those 
Provengal portals which proclaim Byzantine 
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influence. St. Front at Périgueux lacks the 


rich decoration of St. Mark’s in Venice, its 
broad fagade and stately doorways, and its 
interior colonnades; yet if these two famous 
churches are not actually twins, nevertheless 
they are «two sisters of one race,» and their 
birth-dates fell very close together. 


III. 


TRIUMPHANT Rome spread her monuments 
over the East as over the West, and they 
formed the basis of Byzantine as of Roman- 
esque art. Like the Romanesque builder, 
the Byzantine builder took arch and pier 
and column, rejecting the entablature, and 
developed a pure system of arched construc- 
tion in place of the Roman mixture of the 
arched and trabeated systems. But he did 
not accept the basilican ground-plan, and 
he did perpetuate the dome, neglected and 
forgotten in the West. ‘ 

This was undoubtedly because he labored 
and experimented first in Syria, for the 
dome was indigenous on Asian soil; ages be- 
fore the time of the Romans the Assyrians 
had used it with their barrel-vaults. But the 
main triumph of the Byzantine builder was an 
innovation of his own: it was the discovery 





PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. FRONT, PERIGUEUX. 
Within its walls, the diameter of St. Front, exclusive of the remains of the 
Early Christian church, is 176 feet, and the height of its central dome is 


84 feet, 

of more plastic ways of building domical ceil- 
ings. The Romans had raised these arched 
and circular ceilings only upon circular sub- 
structures; but now they were fitted to sub- 
structures of other shapes by throwing their 
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weight upon special points of support, the 
transition from the square or octagon below 
to the circle above being made by means of 
pendentives.' Basilican churches occur in 
Syria, and in some of them, where the aisles 
are as lofty as the nave, we may probably read 
the origin of those very tall aisles which, as 
we have seen, were characteristic of Proven- 
gal Romanesque. But square ground-plans, 
or cruciform plans with arms of equal or of 
nearly equal length, became the rule in the 
Kast; the central dome was often flanked by 
smaller ones, or, as at St. Sophia in Constan- 
tinople, by semi-domes; and of course a dif- 
ferent scheme of design for the walls of the 
church was thus required. 

But other than modified Roman elements 
entered into the composition of Byzantine 
architecture. Large parts of Asia Minor had 
been Greek in very early times, and, much 
later, the successors of Alexander Hellen- 
ized Syria. Here Roman work was itself af- 
fected by Greek traditions, and likewise by 
that indigenous art which we call Phenician 
and which had largely devoted itself to work- 
ing in metals; and the Early Christian style 
still more clearly took the impress of these 
antecedent arts, while distinctly Oriental in- 
fluences also touched it. New methods and 
types of decoration were evolved. Late 
Roman profiles and carvings had been in 
very high relief, but soft and lax in execu- 
tion; now they were very much flattened (the 
carvings often actually in intaglio), but were 
wrought with a sharp, crisp touch; and their 
flatness and their sharpness alike recalled 
the ideals of the metal-worker. Greek in- 
ventiveness showed in new forms for bases 
and capitals, Greek taste in their grace and 
beauty. Foliage was freely designed after 
Greek acanthus types, or with vine-leaves and 
grape-bunches that were characteristically 
Phenician. Interlacing patterns of straight 
and circular lines were borrowed from the 
Orient, and were mixed with the new symbols 
and monograms of Christianity. The Oriental 
love for color and richness spoke through the 
decorative use of varied marbles, of metals, 
of gildings, and of inlays, and through the 
more sumptuous aspect given the mosaic pic- 
tures borrowed from the Romans. Painting 
was also largely employed; but—probably 
owing to the influence of Hebrew prejudice 
—figure-sculpture was never much in favor 


1 Pendentives are the curving fields of wall which, 
filling the spaces between the supporting arches, spread 
and unite above in a continuous wall of the shape de- 
sired for the base of the dome. They are clearly 
shown in our picture of the interior of St. Front. 
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INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. FRONT, PERIGUEUX. 


with the Eastern Church, and eventually it 
wholly disappeared before the cry of idol- 
atry raised by the famous sect called the 
Iconoclasts. 

Rome and the Orient thus furnished the 
basis for Byzantine art, but Greek intelli- 
gence developed its constructional elements, 
the Greek sense for balance, harmony, and 
grace blended its diverse decorative motives, 
and to Greek skill of hand was due their ex- 
quisite execution. When we want to charac- 
terize early Byzantine work we must call it 
Greco-Roman work of a novel kind. Nor 
should we forget that the crowning monu- 

Vou. LI.—116. 


ment of this branch of architecture, the 
Church of the Holy Wisdom in Constanti- 
nople, was built by Greek architects of Syrian 
birth. 

Of course the magnificence compassed in 
St. Sophia was not developed all at once. 
Many of the churches, chapels, and mon- 
asteries built in Syria between the third 
and the seventh century, and still existing 
in great numbers, are relatively simple and 
plain; and Oriental features are not con- 
spicuous until we approach Constantinople, 
where all the products of all the Kast were 
gathered, and where her artists crowded to 
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a court much more Oriental than Greek or 
Roman in spirit and in customs. Yet without 
a knowledge of the early churches of Syria 
it would be impossible to understand how 
St. Sophia, built in the sixth century, came 
to differ so entirely—in plan, form, feature, 
and decoration—from the basilican churches 
which Constantine, in his newer as in his 
older capital, had erected two centuries be- 
fore. And until we compare the sureness in 
design and the technical skill these Asiatic 
works display with the awkwardness, the 
roughness, the crudeness of the Early Chris- 
tian buildings of the West, we cannot real- 
ize the value of an unbroken heritage of 
Hellenic knowledge and taste. 

Not only hundreds of admirable Syrian 
churches, but St. Sophia itself, had been com- 
pleted before the Early Christian basilica at 
Périgueux was begun. When we think what 
this must have been, with its wooden ceiling 
and scant, barbaric attempts at ornament, 
and what St. Sophia is, with the most beauti- 
ful dome that has ever yet been constructed, 
and a richness of finely devised and per- 
fectly wrought adornment that has never 
yet been equaled, can we marvel that any 


or 














PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER, ANGOULEME. 


The length of St, Peter’s, outside the walls, is 266 feet, and its breadth 
across the transept 165 feet. 


kind or degree of contact with Byzantine 
art deeply impressed Western eyes and often 
guided Western hands? Can we wonder that 
the churches of Constantinople were copied 
at Ravenna, or that Charlemagne copied Ra- 
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venna at Aix-la-Chapelle, and sedulously en- 
couraged the immigration of Byzantine ar- 
tists? Or is it surprising that, in the tenth 
century, the Venetians, perpetually in com- 
mercial contact with every Eastern port, imi- 
tated a Constantinopolitan church amid their 
own lagoons? Between the sixth and the 
eleventh century Western art— Romanesque 
art—was not even sure what it wanted to 
try to do, while in the sixth century Eastern 
art—Byzantine art—had already conceived 
and perfected some of the most marvelous 
monuments of human intelligence and taste. 


IV. 


BEFORE crusading times the Venetians mo- 
nopolized the carrying-trade between East 
and West, and it is easy to see how the small 
and precious wares of which their cargoes 
chiefly consisted—stuffs and jewels, ivory, 
metal, and wooden carvings, and ecclesiasti- 
cal ornaments—gave lessons in decorative 
design even to the far north of Europe. 
But how, in the time of Hugh Capet, a cen- 
tury before the first crusade, was the remote 
inland city of Périgueux brought into such 
relationship with Eastern art that it could 
actually build a great church after a Byzan- 
tine model ? 

Probably through these same Venetian 
agencies. The Norman pirate was then 
abroad, and, with a valuable cargo, no one 
dared to force a passage through the Pillars 
of Hercules and the Biscayan Gulf. So the 
Venetians landed their wares at the ports 
of Provence, and thence carried them across 
country to Limoges, where, in the latter 
part of the tenth century, they established 
a colony with an abbey-church of their own. 
From Limoges their goods were distributed, 
again by land, or by sea from the ports of 
Nantes and Rochelle, through the British 
Islands and the northern parts of the Conti- 
nent. Périgueux lay on the Venetian track, 
southward some sixty miles from Limoges. 
A Venetian or a Byzantine architect turned 
trader for the nonce, or a monkish architect 
from Périgord itself who had visited Venice 
or Constantinople under the traders’ wing— 
who can say which it was that conceived the 
wish to build a Byzantine church so far to 
the westward of Byzantine lands, or directed 
its designing? We cannot even be sure whe- 
ther St. Front was copied from St. Mark’s, 
or directly from an Eastern structure. But 
the former theory is usually held, and the 
years between 984 and 1047, quickly follow- 
ing the years which saw the building of St. 
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FACADE OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER, ANGOULEME. 


Mark’s, are usually named as those which Byzantine churches in the position and the 
witnessed the building of St. Front. massiveness of their four great piers, in the 

Compare the plan of St. Front on page 920 fashioning of these piers into hollowed spaces, 
and Mr. Pennell’s sketch of its interior with and in the enormous size of the arches they 
a plan and a picture of St. Mark’s, and you bear as supports for the five low domes. On 
will see how similar they are, and how utterly the strength of a description by Procopius it 
they differ from any Western type of church. is believed that St. Mark’s was imitated from 
They are characteristically Byzantine, alike a peculiar Byzantine building, the Church of 
in the equal length of their four arms and in the Apostles in Constantinople, long ago de- 
the domical character of their ceilings. But, stroyed. Even if we did not know of any close 
on the other hand, they differ from all other connection between Venice and Périgord, it 
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would be easier to believe that the Venetian 
copy of this church was recopied in the 
farther West than that two Western archi- 
tects should have chanced to choose the 
same exceptional Eastern structure as their 
model. Moreover, St. Front and St. Mark’s 
are almost precisely alike in their dimen- 
sions, while the recorded importance of the 
Church of the Apostles, in a city of magnifi- 
cent temples, seems to imply that it was a 
good deal larger. 

When the original construction of St. Front 
is understood, one fact seems very plainly 
proved: whoever designed the church, it was 
actually built by local, provincial hands. Its 
pendentives were constructed in a fashion 
which showed that the geometrical reasons 
for Byzantine expedients had not been clearly 
understood. The colonnades which, running 
from pier to pier, form aisles in St. Mark’s, 
were replaced by tall arcades attached to 
the walls—features less difficult to construct 
and more suitable to the plain materials 
here employed; the decorative details were 
largely local—that is, Gallo-Roman—in char- 
acter; and the huge pier-arches were slightly 
pointed. 

Of course in St. Mark’s, as in all Eastern 
churches, only round arches were employed. 
But we have seen that the nave-vaults of 
Provencal churches were given a pointed 
shape as early as the year 1100, although 
the Provengal style as such remained thor- 
oughly Romanesque. At Périgueux the case 
was similar, and the reason for it was the 
same. Here again the use of the pointed 
arch was «a method of construction rather 
than an architectural characteristic» It 
merely meant that, a century before Pro- 
vengal architects learned the lesson, this far 
Western builder knew that, on a large scale 
and by inexperienced hands, a broken curve 
might more easily be managed than a semi- 
circular one. 

The exterior of St. Front differed more 
from St. Mark’s than the interior. Its domes 
appeared as cupolas, the central one support- 
ing a lantern, and the others large ornaments 
shaped like pine-cones such as the Romans 
had frequently employed. The Greek cross 
ground-plan was not confused by the addition 
of a wide fagade. The circles of windows at 
the base of the domes which so mysteriously 
illumine St. Mark’s were not reproduced; but, 
instead, the walls of all the four arms were 
pierced by tall round-headed lights. Each 
arm was finished, on each of its three faces, 
with a low pediment, and at each of the outer 
angles of the structure, between these pedi- 


ments, rose a low, square turret with a pyram- 
idal roof. All the roofs were of stone, and 
they were laid, as in Provengal churches, di- 
rectly upon the exterior curves of the ceiling. 

Patient examination of a much-injured 
fabric, aided by the evidence of old prints 
and descriptions, thus portrays the church 
of St. Front as it stood when first completed. 
But it was often injured, and in part renewed 
with conspicuous alterations; and then, some 
thirty years ago, it was almost entirely re- 
constructed. Of course this reconstruction 
professed to be a restoration, but its faith- 
fulness may be estimated from a single fact. 
In no way was the church more interesting, 
significant, or individual than in the pointed 
shape of its huge arches. But the « restorer » 
—the noted architect Abadie—rebuilt these 
arches in a semicircular shape. Of course an 
innovation of so radical a kind throws doubt 
upon all the other portions of his work, and 
especially upon the design of the apse which 
had been dé&troyed and replaced in a Gothic 
period. 

The great white interior of St. Front now 
looks bald and bare indeed if one remembers 
the gorgeousness of St. Mark’s. But we can- 
not believe that it was ever as gorgeous as St. 
Mark’s. There exists no trace and no tradi- 
tion of marble overlays or mosaics; we can 
fancy nothing more than paint as the origi- 
nal covering of the walls; and the sculptured 
decoration was always as sparse as it is to- 
day. Yet, white and plain as it now stands, 
and reconstructed none too faithfully al- 
though we know it to be, this great interior 
makes a powerful impression upon eye and 
mind. It is imposingly stern of aspect, but 
not gloomy or oppressive. It has the intef- 
est of something unfamiliar, unexpected. It 
has the merit of a vigorous architectural idea 
unfalteringly expressed without dependence 
upon ornament. It has the beauty of great 
and very simple massiveness and of harmo- 
nious proportions. And above all it has the 
peaceful dignity, the large serenity, the soar- 
ing and yet brooding strength, which only 
wide spaces covered by domical ceilings can 
possess. 


V. 


AFTER this second church of St. Front was 
finished, three bays of the nave of the ori- 
ginal Early Christian edifice remained, as | 
have said, forming an ante-church at its west- 
ern end. One of them, next to the crudely 
adorned ancient facade, was transformed into 
a sort of vestibule and covered by a small 
dome, and above the other two a tower was 
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CENTRAL LANTERN AND TOWER ABOVE THE NORTHERN 


— to a height of nearly two hundred 
eet. 

When I was in Périgueux in the year 1889, 
and when Mr. Pennell was there, the tower of 
St. Front was taking its turn amid the perils 
of reconstruction. . It was wholly invisible 
behind a network of scaffolding, and I have 
always been afraid to inquire whether it was 
really being reconstructed or in some way 
«improved.» However, there are plenty of 
pictures to show its ancient estate, and one 
of them is reproduced as our initial letter. It 
is the very oldest of all the old church-towers 
In France, and it is as interesting for its in- 
dividuality as for its age. 





TRANSEPT-ARM, CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER, ANGOULBME. 


Neither classic Rome nor Byzantium con- 
structed lofty towers, but when Karly Christian 
builders wanted them, Roman art furnished 
more adaptable motives than Byzantine. The 
tower of St. Front speaks of Byzantium only 
in its domical roof; all its other features 
are distinctly Roman. Yet these Roman 
features are not adapted as they were in 
other districts. The tower of St. Front dif- 
fers radically from the early Italian cam- 
panile type which we saw in the tower of 
St. Trophime at Arles; and it differs quite as 
much from more strictly French types de- 
veloped nearer at hand, as may be seen by 
comparing it with the Angouléme tower illus- 
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tratedon page 925. Whenwe remember that, 
although it was built a little later than the 
Byzantinesque church to which it was at- 
tached, it was itself a work of local inspira- 
tion; and when we see that it is not even 
Romanesque, but merely Early Christian in 
style, then, indeed, it is interesting to find 
that it recalls most forcibly, not any work 
of its own or of contiguous periods, but the 
work of Renaissance architects, returning 
afresh, after the rise and fall of Romanesque 
and of Gothic architecture, to the precedents 
of classic Rome, and not so much the designs 
of the earliest Renaissance architects as of 
those who, in the sixteenth century, were led 
by Palladio. I do not mean that Palladio or 
his followers ever built a tower like this; only 
that its features and their treatment resem- 
ble the features and the treatment which they 
turned to other ends. 
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ONE BAY OF THE NAVE, CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER, ANGOULEME. 





Natu .lly the men of the eleventh century 
were not Palladios in experience, skill, or 
taste, and the tower of St. Front is much too 
naive in idea and too crude in execution ever 
to be mistaken for a piece of their work. 
Nevertheless, it is fine in idea and imposingly 
dignified in effect, and the inexperience of 
its builders was much more plainly revealed 
by their constructional than by their artistic 
devices. They set the successive stages of 
their tower in retreat, so that the weight of 
the upper ones did not fall fully on the walls 
beneath; and although most of the windows 
were blocked for the sake of greater firm- 
ness when the structure was repaired after 
a fire in the twelfth century, it is a marvel 
that it did not need an entire rebuilding long 
before our day. The circular upper stage 
was surrounded by a ring of closely set col- 
umns, varying in size and form,—evidently 
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stolen spoils from classic buildings, —and the 
roof was finished with a pine-cone, to corre- 
spond with the finish of the lateral domes of 
the church. 

St. Front was not made the cathedral- 
church of Périgueux until the seventeenth 
century. St. Stephen’s, in the Cité, now called 
the Old Cathedral, held the bishop’s chair. It 
was built, or rebuilt, at nearly the same time 
as St. Front, and the influence of the latter 
is clearly apparent. We do not find again 
the Greek-cross ground-plan; nor, indeed, 
was this ground-plan ever again employed in 
France. But the plan was as the plan of St. 
Front would be if shorn of three of its arms. 
There were no aisles, as in basilican churches: 
the Old Cathedral had merely a very broad 
nave of two bays, each covered by a dome, 
and probably a semicircular apse; the taller 
choir with the larger dome which we see to- 
day was added in the twelfth century. 

The novel success of St. Front was appre- 
ciated quite as quickly in other towns as in 
Périgueux itself. Not only elsewhere in Péri- 
gord, but in Auvergne toward the east, and 
in the districts called Angoumois and Sain- 
tonge toward the west, churches similar in 
plan to the Old Cathedral of Périgueux were 
built before the end of the eleventh century 
—without aisles, and with domes and exter- 
nal cupolas. And then, in the twelfth century, 
in Saintonge and Angoumois, in Poitou toward 
the north, and still farther north in Anjou, 
beyond the river Loire, many other domical 
churches large and small arose, showing the 
influence of St. Front in more modified but 
still very manifest ways. One of the earliest 
and most interesting among the buildings of 
this class is the Cathedral of St. Peter in An- 
gouléme, at which, in a moment, I shall ask 
you to look. 

The Romanesque styles of France were too 
vigorously developing from local roots, as 
expressions of local needs and tastes, to be 
radically transformed by any external force. 
The style of Périgord did not become Byzan- 
tine, nor did the styles of neighboring prov- 
inces docilely follow the example of Périgord. 
Nevertheless, all were deeply affected by the 
lessons learned from the East by the builders 
of St. Front, and the best, the most im- 
portant, of these lessons was the one most 
eagerly and widely accepted. This was the 
lesson how to build ceilings of stone which 
should preserve a church from the fires so 
constantly encouraged by ceilings of wood. 
No one taught this lesson to the more north- 
erly provinces of France. They developed 
their own methods of stone vaulting. Natu- 


rally their success was tardier, and mean- 
while the demon of fire was busy. Therefore 
large Early Romanesque churches are rare 
in the North, while they abound in the prov- 
inces I have named, often almost perfectly 
preserved to our own late day. 


VI. 


A BROAD, isolated hill about two hundred 
feet in height, with two winding rivers near 
its base; a hill with almost perpendicular 
sides and a plateau-like top, covered closely 
with buildings and edged with trees—this is 
Angouléme. In Roman days it lay within a 
triangle formed by the three chief highways 
of these western districts, left aside when, 
with their customary directness, the great 
road-builders of antiquity connected Péri- 
gueux, Saintes, Limoges, and Poitiers. For 
this reason Ausonius wrote of it, « Jeulisma 

. devio ae solo loco»; and to-day we can- 
not suspect that Rome ever valued it unless 
we look underground or within museum walls. 
But the relics here preserved prove that it 
was an important place to the Romans, and 
its strong position kept it important through 
all the warring centuries which stretched 
between the collapse of their power and the 
firm consolidation of the modern kingdom of 
France. 

During the fifth century Angouléme, like 
Périgueux, was included in the Visigothic 
kingdom; in later times— Merovingian, Caro- 
lingian, early Capetian—it had its full share 
of the troubles caused by internecine strife 
and by Saracenic and Norman invasions; and 
still later, rather more than its full share of 
those due to the strife between England and 
France. During a period of three hundred 
years few other foreign towns are so con- 
stantly cited in histories of England; and 
Isabel, the second wife of King John, was 
daughter and heiress of Aymar Taillefer, 
Count of Angouléme. 

After the Taillefers, the Lusignans— whose 
name rings very loudly but not very nobly in 
crusading tales—were the counts of Angou- 
léme. When the last of them died, in 1303, 
their heritage was attached to the crown of 
France; and down to the time of the Revo- 
lution the duchy of Angouléme was usually 
the appanage of some prince or princess of 
the blood. But as long as the English wars 
continued, all places in this region were really 
owned by him who could take and keep them. 
After Angouléme had passed more than 
once from hand to hand, they were all ceded 
to England by the treaty of Brétigny in 1360, 
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and not until the year 1451 were they wholly 
delivered from fear of the foreigner. 

In the following century fresh disturbances 
began. Protestantism took strong hold upon 
the west of France, and one can hardly won- 
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der at its growth if the bishops of Angouléme 
were fair samples of their class. For forty 
years their flocks never once beheld the face 
of any one of them. They preferred to dis- 
port themselves at the court of the pope or 
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the king. Everywhere in these provinces the 
wars of religion raged with peculiar viru- 
lence, and in Angouléme they were further 
embittered by the fact that the greatest lo- 
cal family, the family of La Rochefoucauld, 
was itself divided between the old faith and 
the new. Reading the story of the sixteenth 
century in Angouléme, you might easily fancy 
yourself back in the bloodthirsty days of 
Visigoths and Franks. 

While her father, Charles of Orléans, was 
Duke of Angouléme, Margaret of Valois was 
born within its walls—the sister of Francis L., 
the grandmother of Henry IV., the Margaret 
of the « Heptameron,» la Marguerite des Mar- 
guerites. Ravaillac, the assassin of Henry IV., 
was also born there, and Jean-Louis Balzac— 
the Balzac of the seventeenth, not of the 
nineteenth century; and to match Montaigne, 
the great essay-writer whom Périgueux hon- 
ors, Angouléme boasts of the great maxim- 
maker, La Rochefoucauld, whose ancestral 
castle still exists only a few miles away. 

The Visigoths fortified Angouléme with 
materials taken from its Roman buildings; 
and for many centuries the edges of its hill 
were girt with walls and towers, while the 
taller towers of feudal dwellings rose from 
its streets and squares. Now nothing mili- 
tary remains except a polygonal keep built 
by the Lusignans, and a round one built by 
Valois princes, both rather awkwardly in- 
corporated with the modern town hall. On 
the site of the ramparts broad tree-set prom- 
enades encircle the town, widening on the 
north into lovely, shady gardens which, in 
terraced levels, stretch far down the flank 
of the hill. From these gardens you may 
look out over a fertile plain watered by the 
winding Charente, beloved of Henry IV., and 
from the southern verge of the hill you may 
trace the smaller stream of the Anguienne 
by its curving rows of poplars, while rocky 
plateaus and little arid hills diversify the 
landscape toward the east. From every point 
along this charming circuit the view is ad- 
mirable; and seen from the plain below, the 
town makes a picturesque effect, especially 
on its southern side, where, close to the steep 
brow of the cliff, fronting on a spacious place, 
the cathedral lifts its conical dome, its lofty 
tower, and its tall and turreted facade. 

_ Angouléme, while not exactly picturesque, 
1s a very attractive town. It is a rich man- 
ufacturing town of some 35,000 inhabit- 
ants; and so, while you need not fear the 
rather depressed appearance of Périgueux, 
you need not expect the romantic ancient 
look of Avignon or Arles. But, on the other 
Vou. LI.—117. 


hand, although it has been modernized in 
almost all its features, Angouléme has not 
the aspect of a typically modern commer- 
cial city, for its great factories and work- 
shops stand down in the plain near the 
banks of its rivers. If I thought that an 
American term would be understood with 
a marked transatlantic difference, I should 
say that Angouléme has a sort of «colonial » 
air—a quiet air which does not mean stag- 
nation, a rather remote air which does not 
mean real antiquity, an air at once placid and 
alive, leisurely and well-to-do, provincial and 
well-bred; an air as of a place a little away 
from the world, a little back of to-day, yet 
not out of the world, not forgotten by to-day. 
You will not be astonished or excited, but you 
will be pleased and content, the moment you 
enter it; and although it has little to show 
except its cathedral, its gardens, and the 
views from its ramparts, you will be sorry 
when you are obliged to leave it. 


VII. 


WHERE the Cathedral of St. Peter now stands, 
on the highest part of the hill, an Early 
Christian cathedral, probably of wood, was 
burned in the year 981. A stone church, 
similar in plan to the Old Cathedral of Péri- 
gueux, soon replaced it; and in the twelfth 
century, when growing episcopal ambition 
reconstructed so many Northern cathedrals, 
this one was enlarged and enriched. The 
work was done by Bishop Gérard,—whose 
episcopate lasted from 1101 to 1136,—and 
so thoroughly that the western bay of the 
nave alone retained its primitive aspect. 

It is interesting to examine in how far 
Gérard was swayed by the example of St. 
Front, now a hundred years of age, and in 
how far he returned to old basilican prece- 
dents. He revived the Latin-cross ground- 
plan by the addition of a short transept, but 
did not revive the basilican pier-arcades and 
aisles. He adorned his walls with a richer and 
more vigorous version of the blank arcades of 
St. Front, and placed his windows above 
them, opening internally upon narrow gal- 
leries. Outside, a continuous slanting wooden 
roof of old basilican pattern replaced the 
Byzantine cupolas; but inside, each bay was 
covered by a domical ceiling, and the great 
arches were again slightly pointed, although 
their pendentives were built in a much more 
skilful manner than at Périgueux. An open 
lantern of domical character covered the 
crossing of nave and transept. Over each of 
the transept-arms—which were treated as 
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chapels with wide, high galleries—rose a 
rectangular tower more than a hundred and 
sixty feet in height, with a domical ceiling 
at the level of its second stage; and the 
facade of basilican churches, which had been 
allowed no place in the scheme of St. Front, 
appeared again, and achieved its true Roman- 
esque importance. 

Few churches have suffered more during 
eight hundred years of life than Gérard’s 
cathedral, and as we see it to-day it is largely 
a reconstruction. Gérard himself did not 
quite complete it. The upper part of the 
facade above the main arcade and the win- 
dow was added after his time; and as old 
prints portray the tower above the southern 
transept-arm with Gothic features and a slen- 
der spire, it was probably being finished in 
the year 1259, when, as we read in a letter 
still preserved, Hugh de Lusignan so vio- 
lently quarreled with his clergy that he for- 
bade materials required for the cathedral to 
be admitted within the gates of the town. 
Then the Hundred Years’ War meant long 
periods of utter neglect, and the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries many Gothic altera- 
tions; in the sixteenth century the Hugue- 
nots pillaged and burned and mutilated the 
cathedral, it was scarred by the shots of be- 
siegers, and its Gothic tower collapsed; in 
the first half of the seventeenth century it 
was sedulously repaired after the Renaissance 
fashion of that time; and then, like St. Front, 
it was taken in hand by Abadie, some forty 
years ago, and practically rebuilt. He might 
have done worse by it, and also he might have 
done somewhat better. 

The tall Romanesque tower over the north- 
ern transept-arm was taken down, and, stone 
by stone, carefully reconstructed. This, I be- 
lieve, we may trust as entirely veracious; 
and comparing it with the tower at Péri- 
gueux, we realize the great advance that 
art had made during a single century, even 
along a path where Byzantium afforded no 
assistance. Here there is a clear, logical, 
fresh conception, a beautiful harmony and 
balance of parts, a free, perfected use of 
non-classical types of ornament; in short, a 
consistent and rich expression of a new and 
individual style. This is not a tower built up 
of more or less coherent parts, but a tower 
vigorously imagined as an entity. -Here no 
one can think of ancient Rome except as the 
mother of a child who has outgrown all need 
for tutelage, and whose ideals and expedients 
are entirely different from her own. 

The facade would probably please us better 
could we see it as Bishop Gérard meant that 
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we should. The sculptures on the portion 
which he built represent scenes from the Day 
of Judgment—scenes perpetually portrayed 
in medieval art, but never, perhaps, on an- 
other page as large as this; and they all lead 
up to the figure of Christ in Glory which fills 
the great central arch. Above this crowning, 
completing feature other sculptured scenes 
can hardly have been planned, nor conspic- 
uous ornamentation of any kind; and the un- 
pleasing proportions of the facade as it now 
stands lead us to imagine the intended one 
much lower and with smaller angle-towers. 

The domes of the nave were originally cov- 
ered, as I have said, by a slanting roof which 
concealed their exteriors, and this the re- 
storer has retained; but he seems to have 
gone outside his documents in raising a cu- 
pola rather than a low tower over the central 
dome at the crossing of nave and transept; he 
was hardly justified in introducing a sculp- 
tured tympanum in the main doorway of the 
fagade, for the Romanesque portals of Sain- 
tonge are usually without it;' and he cer- 
tainly was not justified in altering the west- 
ern bay of the nave so that it no longer clearly 
shows the aspect of the eleventh-century 
church which elsewhere Bishop Gérard had 
transformed. This is one of those crimes— 
committed for the sake of a mendacious archi- 
tectural uniformity while the innovator is 
professing to be simply a restorer—which, if 
you are a true lover of ancient art, you find 
it impossible to forgive. 


Vill. 


NEVERTHELESS, when you enter the cathe- 
dral of Angouléme, and submit yourself to 
the impression which it produces as a whole, 
your indignation at this modern crime or that, 
and your doubts in regard to this or that his- 
torical question, will disappear, and also your 
craving for the picturesque in architecture, 
and even your dislike for new-looking old in- 
teriors. Angouléme is new-looking from end 
to end, not picturesque in effect, and very 
clean and white. Yet it has not that mechan- 
ical look, that raw and chilly, bald and staring 
look, which must have afflicted you sorely in 
many an ancient church less radically restored. 

This, I think, is because the scheme is both 
strictly architectural and very simple. It de- 
pends for its effect upon its constructional 


1 The district about Angouléme was Angoumois, 
while Saintonge lay farther to the west, with Saintes 
as its principal town. But the Romanesque styles of 
the two districts are similar, and illustrate what is 
usually called the école de la Saintonge. 
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beauty, very little indeed upon its adorn- 
ment. The sculptor has decorated only the 
capitals of the great piers and of the arcades, 
and all the arch-members show plain square 
sections. Beautiful proportions, beautiful, 
strong, and simple lines, beautiful, broad 
spaces of wall and pier and dome, give this 
church its character; and so, of course, it is 
radically unlike those columned and galleried 
and many-windowed churches which, whether 
they were built early or late in medieval 
times, whether they are heavily solemn or 
delicately exuberant in effect, always ap- 
peal more or less to the sense for the ro- 
mantic, the picturesque. In no form or fea- 
ture except its ceilings is Angouléme like a 
classical structure of any kind, yet we ad- 
mire it with the same side of our enthusi- 
asm that classic art awakens. And we must 
choose the same words to describe it. It is 
soberly yet gracefully dignified. It is re- 
served, refined, aristocratic, and elegant in a 
very noble sense. It is stately, it is serene, 
it has a wonderful air of distinction. And 
it wins all these qualities by virtue of its 
harmonious, its admirably conceived and fin- 
ished simplicity. Therefore it produces a 
vaguely classical impression such as I have 
recognized in no other medieval church; and 
therefore it is not injured, to our modern 
taste, by the clean whiteness of its modern 
color. Probably all parts of classic buildings, 
and all parts of this cathedral also, were ori- 
ginally brilliant with many hues; but accus- 
tomed to their absence, you do not miss these 
hues from a Grecian temple, and I think you 
will not miss them in Angouléme. The naked 
beauty of the architectural idea will perfectly 
content you. 

As you might expect, a certain classic im- 
press does survive in the decorative details, 
but it is much less pronounced than at Péri- 
gueux. Here there are no true Gallo-Roman 
motives; the old elements have been mingled 
with new ones, learned from Byzantium or 
from the North, and have been bent to the 
realization of new general ideals, new special 
types of beauty. 

Much of the impressiveness of this serene 
and pure interior comes from the quality of 
the illumination. Not the richest splendor 
of colored rays cast by the Gothic windows of 
the North is more poetic than the clear, softly 
tempered glow that falls, from far above our 


heads, through the high-placed windows of 
the nave—clear, yet: softly tempered even 
when a summer sun is shining at its brightest 
outside; and with this mild and pearly light 
contrast effectively a greenish light from the 
grisaille windows in the dome, and a stronger, 
whiter flood pouring into the chapel beneath 
the transept-tower. 

The interior of Angouléme cathedral is 
characteristically Southern, and the fagade 
is Southern too, but in a different way. Here 
you will find exuberance, lavishness, orna- 
mental richness of detail, and symbolical rich- 
ness of meaning—a decorator’s rather than 
an architect’s triumph. By contrast it seems 
as though the soul of some dead Greek had 
entered into the Romanesque artist who de- 
signed Angouléme’s nave, the soul of some 
Oriental into his brother who built the west- 
ern front. Then, taking the point of view 
indicated in the picture on page 925, you may 
again forget the luxuriance of the fagade, 
and find delight in simpler, more truly archi- 
tectural lines. Abadie’s cupola is beautiful 
whether it is veraciously historical or not; 
the tall tower is so boldly regal that you can- 
not wish that its supremacy had been im- 
paired by the reconstruction of its mate 
above the other transept-arm; and against 
the creamy stones of the apse the branches 
of the foreground trees paint an exquisite 
network of emerald green. 

Pray that the sun may shine while you look 
at the exterior of this church. And after 
you have seen it well, and have learned by 
heart the views from the balustraded edge 
of the square which stretches up the hill in 
front of it, and those from all other portions 
of the ramparts, and after you have seen all 
else that Angouléme has to show, and have 
rested in its silent, shadowy, terraced gar- 
dens, be sure to return within the cathedral 
doors. Let the last picture you carry away 
from Angouléme be a picture of the stately, 
gracious space beneath its broadly, gently 
sweeping domes. Note once more how calm is 
its dignity, how noble its elegance, and how 
refreshing its cool quietude and purity to an 
eye that is wearied by the blaze of Southern 
sunlight. Then, perhaps, you may imagine 
upon how many human souls, during its eight 
cycles of a hundred years, it must have laid a 
touch like that of the soothing hand of the 
Mother of Christ. 

M. G. Van Rensselaer. 








WHO ARE OUR BRETHREN? 


BY W. D. 
I, 


MIERHAPS one reason why 
\} people dislike the notion 
of human brotherhood so 
much is because the ties 
of kindred are often made 
so irksome. Society holds 
you to account for your 
brother’s behavior, and 
even for his character, as if you had invented 
it, or at least favored it; and his children can 
bring your children to shame by their mis- 
conduct, though they may never have seen 
one another. 

It is hardly enough, on the other hand, that 
you receive a sort of reflected glory from your 
brother’s excellence or celebrity; you are then 
expected to live up to him, and that may be 
another hardship if you have not his talent 
or temperament. 

You feel that you are fitly answerable for 
your son, in a measure, though his great- 
grandfather on the other side, if he could be 
got at, might sometimes be much more justly 
made to suffer; but you do not feel that you 
are fitly answerable for your brother, and you 
feel that it is cruel of society to hold you so. 
If he is stupid or tiresome, people will shrink 
from you, as if you partook of his character 
because you partake of his origin. Often you 
do partake of his character. Brothers are 
often alike; but often they are intensely un- 
like in tastes, habits, manners, dispositions, 
temperaments. Often you shall be truly the 
brother of a man whom you have met rather 
late in life, and whom you like because he is 
of kindred nature, while in your heart you 
may fail to like the brother who is merely 
of kindred origin. Yet if one allowed the 
brother of one’s blood to come to want or dis- 
grace, society would hold one infamous. If 
it were the brother of one’s soul, society 
would have nothing to say. 

This is because society finds it convenient 
to shirk its own obligations in the matter, 
and put the burden upon the individual, whom 
it is supposed to honor in proportion to the 
weight of the load it lays upon him. But it 
is society which ought to take care of the 
involuntary or natural brotherhood, for the 
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voluntary or human brotherhood can always 
take care of itself. 

The wrong has gone on from generation to 
generation, and kinship has been exalted as 
something sacred, and of a claim too high to 
be questioned, though Christ so explicitly de- 
nied its claim. «Who are my brethren? . 
Whosoever shall do the will of my Father, 
. . . the same is my brother.» We have never 
risen to a conception of fraternity such as 
Christ meant. Our only notion of fraternity 
is through a confused and rebellious sense of 
natural brotherhood, with its factitious duties 
enforced by society, so that when fraternity 
is proposed to us as the ideal state, we shrink 
from it in dismay at the thought of any more 
brothers. 


II. 


Ir we look at the facts without preoccu- 
pation, it would seem that fatherhood has 
natural duties and motherhood has natural 
duties, but brotherhood and sonhood have 
social duties. A common tenderness, a recip- 
rocal affection, grows up between parents 
and children and brothers and sisters through 
the daily use of life and the exchange of con- 
stant help; but there can be quite as much 
love from adoptive children to their adoptive 
parents, and between adoptive brothers and 
sisters, as among those of the same blood, 
and this love can hardly be shown to be dif- 
ferent in quality. Parents must love their 
children. It is their natural duty; they 
longed for them and brought them here; but 
the children did not long for their parents, 
and they did not ask to come. Brothers and 
sisters have only a social duty to one an- 
other, for they did not choose to be of the 
same blood. Society, however, attributes the 
same natural obligation to all, and this is un- 
reasonable. A man must not let his parents 
or brethren suffer. He must, in fact, not 
let any one suffer, and then he will not let 
his kindred suffer; but society distinguishes, 
and hardly censures the comfort which lives 
on amidst the misery of all the world outside 
of the family. 

A man will honor his father and his mother 
because their love for him will have bred in 
him a love for them which he cannot betray 
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without atrocity. He must obey while young, 
and be subject to his parents’ wisdom, or 
their authority if they have no wisdom; and 
as long as he lives he must be faithful and 
helpful to them for love’s sake. But anything 
more than this in the old law Christ seems to 
have interpreted in a new sense; he said that 
those who did the will of the Father of all 
were his mother and his brethren, and he re- 
fused to honor his natural kindred otherwise. 

The whole teaching of his life, indeed, is 
to leave us free and to make us reasonable, 
and the supreme lesson of his life is voluntary 
brotherhood, fraternity. If you will do some- 
thing for another, if you will help him or 
serve him, you will at once begin to love him. 
I know there are some casuists who distin- 
guish here, and say that you may love such 
an one, and that, in fact, you must love every 
one, and if you are good you will love every 
one; but that you are not expected to like 
every one. This, however, seems to be a dis- 
tinction without a difference. If you do not 
like a person you do not love him, and if you 
do not love him you loathe him. The curious 
thing in doing kindness is that it makes you 
love people even in this sublimated sense of 
liking. When you love another you have made 
him your brother; and by the same means you 
can be a brother to all men. 

When the free man, in the manifestation 
of that power which constitutes liberty, sac- 
rifices himself to the community, or gives up 
his personal advantage for the sake of others, 
and accepts a common right for it, he not 
only ceases to be wholly savage and begins to 
be civilized, but he begins to be truly domes- 
ticated, to partake of the family life which 
Christ said was community in doing the will 
of God. He makes himself the equal of men 
wlio had not his advantages before, and be- 
comes in this sense their brother. 


III. 


As the image of equality is now to be found 
only in good society where all are theoreti- 
cally peers, so the image of fraternity is to 
be found only in the family which, so far as 
it is united, is really bound together, not by 
blood, but by love and help and gratitude. 
The family, like society, is always trying un- 
consciously to impart itself to the whole of 
humanity. But it would not and could not 
do this if its ties were merely natural. That 
which holds it together is something super- 
natural: the love that grows up between in- 
telligent beings from custom and the comfort 
of mutual understanding. We are the only 


animals that have this love, and it did not 
come to us from nature. Among other ani- 
mals there is quite as much love of offspring 
as there is among men; the old ones cherish 
their young, and will come to their help when 
they are in danger; but it is doubtful if there 
is any filial love. There seems to be, because 
the young fly to the old ones when they find 
themselves in danger, and pine and die if they 
are taken away. But this is probably from a 
selfish fear; and as for fraternal love, it is un- 
known in nature; it is purely supernatural; 
it is altogether social. Brothers and sisters 
among the lower animals are wholly indiffer- 
ent to one another; it is only among men that 
they show the fraternal feeling which we call 
the fraternal instinct. It is possible that 
there may be some instinctive love between 
brothers from that prenatal love which the 
mother bears to all her children; but beyond 
this fraternity is a social feeling and not 
an instinct. It is chiefly among the most civil- 
ized men that this feeling shows itself in all 
its heavenly beauty as something voluntary. 
With the savages and the barbarians the in- 
voluntary ties of kindred are vastly stronger. 
If the brother of a savage is killed, he must 
kill the slayer, or if he cannot kill him, then 
the next of kin, or, failing that, then some 
tribesman. In a low state of society kindred 
binds to the last degree; in the higher stages 
it grows weaker after the first degree. Clan- 
ship and cousinship have disappeared, except 
among the ruder tribes and the less en- 
lightened peoples. Shall I care for one of 
my name merely because he is so, or for the 
grandson of my grandfather, more than for 
another man whom I have reason to love for 
his goodness, or my kindness to him? 

What is precious in fraternity is the super- 
natural, and not the natural. « Whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father, . . . the same 
is my brother.» This supernatural quality is 
purely social, the love between people of like 
wills and hopes and ideals; a love which ig- 
nores all sense of duty. Brothers by blood, if 
they are congenial, love each other because 
they understand each other; because they are 
alike, and of the same traditions and con- 
ditions. But two persons not at all alike may 
love each other quite as tenderly for the 
same reasons. 

Liberty is of no value in itself, but is valu- 
able only as a means to equality; and equal- 
ity that did not eventuate in fraternity would 
perish. Equality will enlarge itself to the 
bounds of humanity as fast as people learn 
that in likeness there is the only rest and 
comfort and pleasure that men can know; and 
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fraternity will come as the result of the same 
conviction. 
IV. 

But to the average civilized man the notion 
of human brotherhood is not only dismaying; 
it is repulsive, as the physical contact of a 
stranger would be. We are all, by our differ- 
ence of traditions and conditions, more or less 
aliens to one another—< infinitely repellent 
particles,» like the sentences of Emerson. 
When we meet an unknown fellow-man our 
instinct, if not to «heave half a brick» at him, 
is to have nothing to do with him because we 
do not know him; we wish to shun and to 
shirk him. But if we meet an unknown fellow- 
man in good society, we behave decently to 
him, because the ideal of society is equality 
among guests and between hosts and guests. 
We have to suppose that he is something like 
ourselves or he would not be in good society; 
and so we consent to endure him, and when 
we have been civil to him we find that we like 
him a little; we like him greatly if it appears 
that he is of like aspirations and endeavors 
with ourselves. In any case we make a show 
of liking him, for any show of disliking him 
would be vulgar. But the only terms of 
great liking are parity of aspiration and en- 
deavor. 

Without this we cannot have fraternity, 
and when we have this we shall have a broth- 
erhood liberated from those irksome burdens 
and galling ties which society now inflicts 
upon natural brotherhood. Society does this 
ignorantly, of course, in a conception of the 
family which is a survival of the times when 
one family was adverse to another, when each 
was the germ of an unfriendly gens, tribe, 
clan, and each of its embattled members 
might not so unjustly be made to answer for 
all the others. But in civilization the indi- 
vidual, not the family, has been found to be 
the social unit; he is precious, and it is he who 
is regarded. He is regarded in and for him- 
self, and not because he is akin to this, that, 
or the other one. If he does wrong, he is pun- 
ished, and none of his kin are made to suffer 
through the state, as they are in barbarous 
countries, where the innocent kindred of a 
public enemy have their eyes put out when 
he is put to death. In this the state shows 
itself more humane than society, which still 
regards the family as the unit so far as to 
defame a man if his brother errs, and to de- 
fame all his brethren if the man himself goes 
wrong. Society still recognizes fraternity 
only in the natural sense, and has yet to learn 
that any love between brothers is altogether 
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supernatural, and not an instinct, like the love 
of offspring. 

Fraternity is supernatural, as all civility 
is. The man was an animal and natural; now 
he is a citizen and supernatural, so far as he 
is civilized. What we may do, is to civilize 
him so thoroughly that this fraternal feeling 
will impart itself to all humanity. At present 
the most of men do not wish to share in the 
blessings of supernatural fraternity, because 
they dread in them some latent quality of the 
annoyance they find in natural fraternity. 
From the brotherhood of blood, which they 
did not choose or seek, they often break away 
as soon as they can, and treat their brothers 
on a business footing. They buy and sell with 
them; they lend and borrow, and take and 
give usury, or if, for shame’s sake, they do 
not, they secretly feel defrauded. They live 
apart from one another, and keep their fami- 
lies separate. If one brother prospers beyond 
the others, they are suspicious of him, and 
justly, for at the bottom of his heart he knows 
that they are no longer his equals, and fears 
that they will sometime put him to shame be- 
fore his equals. We all thought it very droll 
when the new rich man ceased to ask his bro- 
ther to dinner, and said, «One must draw the 
line somewhere.» But we all felt the joke 


* the more because in our secret souls we had 


the potentiality of the same meanness. 
Perhaps, however, it was not meanness. 
Perhaps it was the simpler or franker expres- 
sion of the revolt in human nature against 
injustice. The man who drew the line at his 
brother knew that if his brother were present 
and ate with his knife all his guests would 
laugh in their sleeves, not at his brother 
alone, but at him too, and would hold him 
responsible for his brother’s bad manners. 
The escape from such an odious situation, 
from this injustice of society, is not by the 
way of greater inequality, as the victim ima- 
gines, but by the way of greater equality. 
You must not, you cannot, deny the natural 
brotherhood without pangs of remorse and 
shame; but if you could be enlarged to the 
supernatural brotherhood you would have a 
refuge from all your woes. Then your brother 
would be the brother of every other man; 
you would not have to disown him or ig- 
nore him, for you would not be personally 
responsible for him if his manners, or even 
his morals, were bad. Society would be re- 
sponsible for him, and you would have to 
answer for him only as every member of 
society would. There ought to be consola- 
tion in this notion for a community like ours, 
where so many people are getting up that it 
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is quite impossible for every one to pull his 
brother up with him. 


7. 


AFTER all, we are our brother’s keepers, 
though a Cainic society has been denying it 
ever since the first murder. We are put into 
one another’s custody in this world; here, 
where so many things are in doubt, this is 
unquestionable. Up to the present time our 
notion of a custodian has been some sort of 
jailer. Society really provides no other for 
the weaker brethren. We imprison people 
whom we find wandering about without a 
home; we imprison utter poverty; we imprison 
hopeless misfortune. We may not all of us 
think that a very fine thing; but we have to 
draw the line somewhere, and if we are 
brought to book about it, we shrug and ask, 
What are we to do? Are we to give tramps 
a decent lodging? Are we to secure to pov- 
erty the means of livelihood? Are we to 
succor misfortune without shutting it up and 
putting it to shame? 

These questions, which are of our own 
asking, must be of our own answering. It 
is not that misery is growing, but that it is 
growing intolerable, if not to the sufferer, 
then to the witness. We have come a certain 
way toward humanity, and it seems to be the 
parting of the ways. One path will lead us 
onward to the light; the other will take us 
roundabout, and back to the darkness we 
came out of. In this age a man denies the 
claim of humanity with much greater risk 
to himself than formerly. He is in danger 
of truly becoming a devil; not the sort with 
horns and hoofs and forked tails, who were 
poor harmless fellows at the worst, but the 
sort of devil who acts upon the belief that 
every man must take care of himself. 

That is the belief which society, as a whole, 
acts upon now, as far as it can; but person- 
ally we are each more or less ashamed of it, 
and reject it more or less openly. It is the 
rule of business, but it is not the rule of life; 
because it is in the experience of every living 
soul that men cannot take care of themselves. 

It is not yet so apparent to us all that men 
must take care of one another; but in the 
history of the race that is the most obvious 
lesson. The stronger man must take care of 
the weaker, as his jailer, on the old lines, and 
in conformity to the ideals of the stone age 
in political economy; or else he must take 
care of him as his brother. 

_ Jailer or brother, which shall it be? There 
is no middle choice, and there never was; and 


if we do not choose brother, jailer will choose 
itself. There is something terribly active in 
evil; it is positive, full of initiative. The weed 
comes, and flourishes against the hoe; the use- 
ful plant must be coaxed to come, and must be 
carefully tended ; the flower must be cherished. 
All morality, all civility, is the effect of try- 
ing to be good. 


VI. 


WE shall not have fraternity, human broth- 
erhood, without trying for it. From nature it 
did not come; it came from the heart of man, 
who in the midst of nature is above it. 

Where there is love between brothers, it 
is of the very same quality as love between 
friends. It comes of the interchange of kind- 
nesses, or from early association and a com- 
munity of tender memories, or from hardships 
borne together, from pleasures enjoyed in 
common. But these, even, will not lastingly 
suffice, unless there is sympathy of purpose 
for good. Sympathy of purpose for evil will 
not do; that will unite men through interest, 
but it will not unite them in love, for evil is 
full of hate, and men cannot seek it in trust 
of each other. We speak of honor among 
thieves, but there is no such thing. 

« Whosoever shall do the will of my Father, 
... the same is my brother.» We can have all 
the brotherhood of this kind that we will, and 
we can really have no other. But if acommon- 
wealth is ever to be founded upon this truth, 
nothing of hate for any class or kind of men 
will hasten its day. People are apt to forget 
this simple fact in their passionate desire for 
a better state of things. They fancy that 
if they could destroy certain other people, 
whose greed and selfishness delay fraternity, 
they would have fraternity; but they would 
have only enmity, which springs up from 
every drop of blood shed upon the earth. If 
the destruction of its enemies would have 
availed, we should not still be waiting for the 
millennium, now nearly nine hundred years 
overdue. 


Vil. 


THE millennium, the reign of Christliness 
on earth, will be nothing mystical or strange. 
It will be the application of a very simple 
rule to life, which we find in no wise difficult 
or surprising where the economic conditions 
do not hinder its operation. The members 
of a family live for one another as uncon- 
sciously as they live upon all others. There is 
no effort, no friction, in their perpetual sur- 
render of their several interests to the com- 
mon good; and in the state there need really 
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be none, if once the means of livelihood were 
assured to each citizen. Without this there 
can be only chance good in life—the good of 
accident, of impulse, of risk. There can prop- 
erly be no self-sacrifice without it, for a man 
can sacrifice himself only when others do not 
suffer by his act; if they do, his act is not 
self-sacrifice, however pure and high his mo- 
tive may be. But with it we should have lib- 
erty, which now we do not have; we should 
have the power of self-sacrifice, the ability to 
achieve the highest happiness which liberty 
can bestow, the universal peace of equality. 
Till we have this we are restless and miser- 
able; and without equality in its widest and 
thoroughest sense we cannot have the love 
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for one another which springs from common 
experience and mutual knowledge, from com- 
mon aspiration and endeavor, and which is 
the love that unites brothers of the same 
blood. When the voluntary bond of sympathy, 
the tie of the same feelings, purposes, wills, 
shall unite the commonwealth, fraternity will 
have nothing of that painful obligation which 
very good people dread now, and shrink from. 
The natural, involuntary brotherhood is often 
onerous and even odious; but the supernat- 
ural fraternity will not be the compression 
of society to what is slavish in that relation; 
it will be the extension of all that is sweet 
and real and free in brotherhood to society, 
to civility, to humanity. 
W. D. Howells. 


JAPANESE WAR POSTERS. 


aes OUR or five years ago I stopped 
gee for the night at a little tea- 
house far up in the mountains 
of Japan. Nowhere were to 
be seen any railroads, Euro- 
pean cast-off clothing, or other 
«modern improvements»; and in a walk 
through the village, after a dinner of rice 
and fish, I was led to believe that at last a 
spot had been found where things were to 
be as they always had been. But on return- 
ing to the village last summer, there stood 
at the door a little maiden with a delightful 
smile of rejoicing, as she proudly showed 
in one hand an unmistakable nickel-plated 
American alarm-clock, and in the other an 
unbroken tin-foiled stick of chewing-gum. 
Verily our civilization had arrived. The next 
day, however, in a village even more remote, 
a still greater surprise awaited me: for, dis- 
played prominently on a blank wall, with an 
admiring crowd about it, was a veritable 
poster; and a few more days showed that 
this innovation in art, if it may be so called, 
was common and highly popular. Every tea- 
house had its series, and all the shops in the 
bazaars were full of them; and wherever a 
poster was in sight an admiring throng was 
sure to be seen. A new style of drawing 
seemed to go hand in hand with the new idea, 
and even an understanding of our perspective 
was appreciable. 

The interest of the people in the war then 
in progress was, of course, unbounded, and 
these cartoons served to heighten it. The 
subjects of the caricatures, together with the 
reading-matter, were of a kind to impress the 





reader with an idea of the superiority of the 
Japanese in mind and body over their enemies; 
and yet in very few cases could the charge of 
vainglory or coarse insult be brought against 
them. In these war posters, as in the every- 
day affairs of life, the Japanese are to be 
commended for their behavior. 

There were many Chinese in Japan during 
the war, especially in the open ports; and it 
has been stated on good authority that out- 
side of some few unavoidable annoyances, 
such as guying in the streets by small boys, 
they were treated with great consideration 
and courtesy as long as they showed a proper 
spirit. 

The subjects used for illustration are in 
strong contrast with those taken by our car- 
toonists, some trifling occurrence, or even a 
purely imaginative incident, being more often 
used than a direct caricature of prominent 
persons, or the typifying of the two nations, 
as in Uncle Sam and John Bull. 

In drawings of such a necessarily rough 
and superficial sort it is interesting to 
note certain characteristics. The accuracy 
of detail in the uniforms of both Japanese 
and Chinese soldiers, the care given to all 
anatomical points, as in the boatman of the 
«River of the Three Roads,» show very favor- 
ably in comparison with much of the same 
sort of work seen here. In color light tones 
are used, and there is very little sharp con- 
trast. In printing almost the same care and 
finish are shown as in the long line of more 
carefully executed woodcuts, which, from 
early in the seventeenth century, have main- 
tained a standard seldom equaled by other 
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nations, and never excelled. Compared with 
prints of the old régime, it must be confessed 
that the new work does not show the same 
beautiful line, the same perfect blending of 
color, or the «artistic something» that goes 
to make up the delight and charm of the old 
work. 

The poster called «The Confusion at the 
River of the Three Roads» resembles more 
closely the old work than any other of the 
series. In the figure of the demon pilot we see 
almost a study of the gods of darkness which 
to-day stand at the entrance to many of the 
old Buddhist temples. Nevertheless, the boat, 
the crowds of Chinese on the bank, and the 
use of perspective lines, show a tendency to 
the new style of drawing. 

This print is a clever adaptation of an old 
legend that the souls of the dead muster on 
the bank of a river called the River of the 
Three Roads, where an old woman, Sodsu 
Baba, the guardian of the ferry, awaits them, 
and indicates which boat each shall enter 
to be ferried over to the road which it must 
follow to its final resting-place. 

Of these three roads one leads to heaven, 
or Nirvana, another to purgatory, and the 
third to hell, on which wide and smooth path 
the cartoonist, without the slightest hesi- 
tancy, puts the entire company of Chinese 
souls. If any one of the spirits crowding on 
the bank has been so unfortunate as to forget 
its wealth, Sodsu Baba promptly strips it of 
its death-clothes, and appropriates them in 
lieu of the three rin due for ferriage. 

In this print we see hosts of Chinese spirits 
pouring down to the river-bank after some 
disastrous battle, and in their eagerness to 
cross, the ferry-boat has become overcrowded 
and is foundering, despite the efforts of the 
demon pilot, who shouts, «Don’t overcrowd 
my boat, for I don’t want you to have the 
same experience in being ferried over to hell 
that you had in your other world, where | 
hear you were packed away in transports 
like salted pigs in a barrel.» To this the 
passengers reply: «Don’t alarm yourself, 
sendo [boatman]. No matter how strong the 
Japanese soldiers may be, they can’t follow 
us here, so that, even though we are being 
carried over to hell, we are happy.» There 
is a Japanese festival, when the souls of the 
dead are supposed to cross the Ocean of Ex- 
istence to Nirvana, at which time each house- 
hold sets afloat on the nearest river, or on 
the sea, a little pyramidal lantern, with a 
burning taper inside, which is supposed to 
light the souls of the family on their way. 
In the print the three-cornered white patches 
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on the foreheads of the Chinese represent 
these lanterns, although, unfortunately, they 
are lighting the way in the wrong direction. 
There was a great deal of comment during 
the war about the inefficient officering of the 
Chinese army, and the Japanese made the 
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«THE CONFUSION AT THE RIVER OF THE THREE ROADS.» 


mostof the rumors. The «Trembling General » 
is one of the most comic drawings of all the 
posters that came in my way. The ridiculous 
fright of the officer’s charger, and the «shiver- 
ing and shaking» from the horse’s tail up to the 
general’s pigtail, are finely shown in the waver- 
ing lines of the print. In this cartoon, as in 
most of the others, the reading-matter hardly 
keeps pace with the drawing; but no doubt 
to a Japanese the text contains much more 
fun than a translation can give us. The read- 
ing-matter in this case leads off with a gen- 
eral attack on the methods and morals of 
some commanding officer. «This is a general 
whose sole aim seems to be to squander the 
war money under a system of fraud and dis- 
honesty. When he addresses his troops he 
proudly says, ‘ My soldiers, fear not the Jap- 
anese, for while | command no harm can be- 
fall you» But all the time he is giving the 
order to march he shivers in great fear; and 
his soldiers, seeing this, reply: «Pray, let us 
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say a few words. You are exceptionally clever 
at making all sorts of slighting remarks about 
the enemy, but at the same time you appear 
to be in great dread yourself» Then the gen- 
eral cries, (My trembling is nothing but a 
nervous eagerness to meet the foe)» 

In the print of «The Fright at the Bird- 
Scare,» both the idea and the drawing are so 
good that they would appeal to us even with- 
out the accompanying text. All over the 
country, when the rice is ripening, Japanese 
farmers set up these scares to keep away 
the great flocks of sparrows which swarm 
over the paddy-fields. The scarecrow is gen- 
erally a rude representation of a farmer 
dressed in his straw rain-coat; an old coolie 
hat is put on a dried melon for the head, 
and a straight arm with a pointing finger is 
joined to the body by a pivot at the shoulder. 
The small boy in charge jerks this arm ener- 
getically up and down by a string, drawling 
out in a monotonous treble, « Suzume! su- 
zume!» (« Sparrow! sparrow!») These bird- 
scares and the cry «Suzume/» are among the 
commonest sights and sounds of the autumn 
country-side. 

The inscription on the post in the middle 
of the picture says, « Here the new territory 
of Japan begins,» and the story told is that 
in the country near the Chinese ports taken 
by the Japanese during the war the peasants 
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«THE FRIGHT AT THE BIRD-SCARE.» 


were so afraid of the invaders that they felt 
sure the very birds must feel the same way, 
and so made their bird-scares after Japanese 
models, and gave the Japanese cry of warning. 
One evening, just as dusk was coming on, a 
Chinese spy, walking through the dry paddy- 
fields, sees against the sky-line what he takes 
to be a Japanese soldier with gun aimed in 
his direction. Greatly terrified, he drops his 
rifle, and rushes back to his comrades, shout- 
ing that he has seen an outpost of a large 
body of the enemy. The captain, instead 
of making defensive preparations, at once 
gives orders to his men to flee; but one 
brave soldier, stepping to the front, ventures 
to ask the captain to investigate the matter 
a little before retreating, as the solitary fig- 
ure, which they can all see, does not seem to 
move. The terrified captain refuses to listen 
to this, saying that he is quite positive the 
object must be a Japanese soldier, for be- 
fore he was even in sight he distinctly heard 
him sing the war-cry, «Suzume! suzume ! » 
In the beginning of this sketch it was 
stated that direct caricatures were uncom- 
mon; but Li Hung Chang had the doubtful 
honor of being the subject of more personal 
notice than any other prominent man of the 
time. The various occurrences connected with 
his career readily lent themselves to the im- 
agination of the cartoonist, and in the poster 
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called « His Skin Will Go Next» this subject 
is treated from a Japanese standpoint. 

An envoy from the emperor is taking away, 
one by one, his decorations, and three coolies 
are seen walking off with the various gar- 
ments, while from each hangs an inscription 
saying, «This decoration is withdrawn on ac- 
count of the defeat at the Yalu River,» and so 
on, for each of the Chinese reverses. Not con- 
tent with this, the envoy is browbeating the 
old statesman on his own account, the trans- 
lation beginning with a speech from him, as 
follows: «You visionary old fraud, blowing 
your own trumpet by airing your titles of 
viceroy, learned professor, etc., just see what 
crushing disasters you have brought upon 
your country, and yet wearing as you do all 
sorts of decorations and dignified robes. I am 
ordered by my master to take away in turn 
all of these, to pay up for these disasters.» 
To which Li is made meekly to reply: «1 
don’t blame you in the least for your anger, 
and I am getting used by this time to having 
my robes taken away; only don’t be too hard 
on me, and let me keep at least my skin, for 
I could n’t get on very well without that.» 

Of course these are only a few of the im- 
mense number of war posters issued, but they 
are enough to show that even in art the least, if we may wish them success in this; for 
Japanese are reaching out toward European much of the dearly prized, ineffable Japanese 
methods. It is a question, in many minds at feeling would disappear with the change. 
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«HIS SKIN WILL GO NEXT.» 


D. P. B. Conkling. 


[The writer is indebted to Mr. Tozo Takayanagi for the translation of the text of the posters.] 


THE ONE DESIRE. 


( F all the threads of rhyme which I have spun, 
[ shall be glad if Time save only one. 


And I would have each word to joy belong 
A lyric like a bird whose soul is song. 


There is enough of grief to mar the years; 
3e mine a sunny leaf, untouched by tears, 


To bring unto the heart delight, and make 
All sorrows to depart, and joy to wake. 


No sermon mine to preach, save happiness; 
No lesson mine to teach, save joy to bless. 


Joy, ’t is the one best thing below, above— 
The lute’s divinest string, whose note is love. 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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THE DELIGHTS OF ART. 
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THE DELIGHTS OF ART. 


( NE daya beam of sunlight, passing through 

the slats of the blinds, came at its accus- 
tomed hour and rested in its usual place on 
the edge of an old tapestry. 

«Good-day, friend Sunbeam,» said the 
Tapestry, brightened up by this visit. « What 
news do you bring? » 

« You know the proverb, ‘There is nothing 
new under thesun» But what do I see—Mon- 
seigneur painting? He is an artist, then? It 
is the first time I have noticed it.» 

« That is because he usually works in a sa- 
lon facing the north, where you never enter. 
It is only this morning that he has estab- 
lished himself in this gallery.» 

«And what is he doing?» 

«He is copying the sea and the rocks. 
Are they so badly painted that you do not 
recognize them? » 

«I cannot tell. From here I cannot see 
his study. It is hidden from me by one of 
your folds. Lady of high quality, be proud! 
You eclipse the Sun!» 

«I ask pardon of your Majesty, but you 
must deign advance a little, for, alas! I can- 
not move myself. I am motionless; ’t is my 
fate.» 

«No worse than I, Phoebus, who cannot 
hasten my course. Thus it is that the gods 
themselves must submit to laws which rule 
the universe. But patience! I may move 
slowly, but I shall reach there in time, and 
presently I shall be able to contemplate that 
chef @euvre of the master. Meanwhile, I can 
see him. He appears well satisfied.» 

«Say rather that he is in triumphal bliss. 
See, his bonnet pushed back, his cape all 
awry, his head on one side, his eyes blinking, 


COQUELIN AS 


JOQUELIN (called Moliére) created a char- 
acter he named Mascarille, of whom he 
was doubly the father, as author and as actor. 
Now, two centuries later, another actor, bear- 
ing almost the same name, —Coquelin, —has 
so identified himself with the character that 
one might almost think Moliére, in producing 
Mascarille, had foreseen Coquelin. 
Thus it is, in sketching to-day the portrait 


his beatific smile. Art must really afford 
untold delights thus to transform a man 
ordinarily so cold and so reserved. I have 
never seen him so completely happy.» 

« Ah, you excite my curiosity,» replied the 
Sunbeam, still hidden in the folds of the Tapes- 
try. «Is what he does really so superb?» 

«I own that I am not competent to judge 
a painting. First, 1am only a piece of tapes- 
try, and, moreover, I am very old, very much 
worn. My colors are so faded that | am apt 
to find others too harsh. Then, tastes have 
changed so much since the days of my youth, 
when | used to cut a figure in Flanders. For 
centuries the arts have advanced. I can- 
not say whether it is forward or backward; 
but one thing is certain, the younger schools 
no longer respect what was idolized in my 
time. Now, Monseigneur belongs to the very 
latest school, the ‘éclatistes,) who paint only 
with intense colors and without shading any 
of the tones.» 

«Ah, yes; I have heard of them. It ap- 
pears that the head of that school is suffer- 
ing from an attack of ophthalmia contracted 
through looking at his own pictures. I un- 
derstand how your delicate sense of shading 
must be offended by this new style; still, there 
are perhaps some good points in it.» 

«That is why I am not sorry that Apollo 
himself, the god of arts, should give me his 
opinion on the artistic merit of his Eminence. 
In an instant you will have got beyond this 
unfortunate fold, and you can then see. At 
any rate, you will not be easily dazzled.» 

After a short silence, «I see!» cried the 
Sunbeam, suddenly. «Great gods!» And he 
disappeared like lightning. 


J. G. Vibert. 
«(MASCARILLE» 


of Coquelin, that Mascarille must also be in- 
cluded if both are to be faithful likenesses. 

Mascarille is the most complete type of 
the courtier-valets who figured so often on 
the stage in times past. He is a many-sided 
character, changing his form and language 
at every turn, whose very role is to play 
a comedy part in comedy; that is why his 
traits are not easily defined unless you pro- 
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COQUELIN AS 


ceed in proper order. To do this the analyti- 
cal method is still the best. 

How is Mascarille physically? 

He is of medium height, neither fat nor 
thin, supple, wiry, agile, a fleet runner, with 
the feet of an equilibrist and the hands of 
a juggler, well able to represent a mounte- 
bank, and, if need be, a grand seigneur, but 
without elegance. 

There is nothing extraordinary in the head, 
neither the high forehead of the poet, the 
darkly veiled eyes of the thinker, nor the 
eagle nose of distinguished captains. Still, 
the mouth is interesting, well drawn, open- 
ing wide on white, hungry teeth; it is essen- 
tially mocking and spirituelle. The features, 
extremely mobile, lend themselves to any 
grimace; they can render all expressions, 
from the silliest to the most cunning, from 
the saddest to the most joyous; and assume 
all physiognomies, that of the most honest- 
hearted man as well as that of the most 
hypocritical sycophant. 

The voice is harmonious, of a sympathetic 
key, with trumpet-sounding notes. This does 
not mean to say that he speaks through his 
nose, although the shape of the latter might 
lead to such a malicious thought 

To all these gifts of nature must be added, 
besides, the finest sense of hearing, the most 
delicate smell, and the most piercing sight; 
but yet, if the look is bold, you can read 
there, as in an open book, licentiousness, de- 
ceit, and a total absence of all shame. 

Here are the physical traits of our man. 
What, now, is the moral side of Mascarille 
like? 

Aha! aha! that is a little more complicated. 

Has he any qualities? 

He has none, or at least he employs the 
faculties of his mind that might pass for 
such only to carry out successful intrigues, 
for which he has recourse to nothing but dis- 
honest means, although at times the object 
may be a laudable one. As a matter of fact, 
he is adroit, skilful, and more crafty than 
any one in allaying the jealousy of a husband, 
deceiving the watchfulness of a guardian, 
mystifying a tutor, extracting the dollars 
from a miser, or feeding the false hopes of a 
love-sick dotard. 

If he require to win over a woman, be she 
duenna or soubrette, he is in turn seductive, 
gracious, honeyed, obsequious; he is the most 
perfect wheedler that you could meet with. 

Does he wish to baffle the plans of an ad- 
versary, none could know better than he how 
to go about it. This antechamber Machiavelli 
has treasures of diplomacy and rich resource 
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of imagination. He is one of those sly old 
foxes who have more than one trick in their 
bag, and can never becaught napping. Infact, 
he has not his equal in preparing a stratagem, 
setting up an ambush, or laying a trap by 
putting the bait which bests suits the game 
to be caught; and like the angler, he knows 
how to wait patiently until his victim has 
swallowed the hook. Withal, a fine talker, 
knowing how to cajole people, somewhat of 
a lawyer, conversant with the whole chapter 
of deceptory and frustratory tricks, a great 
entertainer, punster, tall-story teller, a char- 
latan abusing the credulity of innocent per- 
sons, making them see stars in broad day- 
light, and laughing at the thought that he 
has beguiled them into believing the moon is 
made of green cheese. 

If all these qualities, badly employed, do 
not constitute a very honorable stock-in- 
trade, must we at least acknowledge that 
Mascarille is faithful? 

Yes and no. That is to say, while flatter- 
ing the vices of his master, and serving his 
passions, he meddles in all his business, and 
follows up its success with as much zeal as 
if it were his own. And even should the mas- 
ter, discouraged, abandon an intrigue once 
begun, the valet, more tenacious, would con- 
tinue it on his own account. Although he 
does not disdain a purse of gold in reward 
for his services, it is not, however, the en- 
ticement of gain that makes him act, nor 
is it his attachment for a master whom he 
threatens to leave every minute. 

Then why does he give himself so much 
concern? 

He answers, «For glory.» And what glory? 
That of being everywhere praised as a sublime 
cheat; so that under his portrait there may 
be inscribed in letters of gold, « Vivat Masca- 
rillus, fourborum imperator! » 

What, now, are the faults of this vainglori- 
ous oddity? 

He has them all, but not in a permanent 
form. He acquires them according to the 
wants of his cause, and does not shrink from 
any bad action to gain his ends. He will be 
a liar, a forger, a thief even, without the 
slightest remorse. Yet he would not go so 
far as to shed blood, being at heart more 
boastful than brave, and fearing the arm of 
the law, with which he is familiar. 

In short, Mascarille, physically endowed 
with all the attributes which go to make up a 
man of action, is as well off regarding intel- 
ligence. He is a person who, had he been 
well brought up, educated, and in contact 
with honest people, might have become a 
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useful and distinguished man, capable of 
making his mark in a diplomatic career, 
without, however, being a transcendent ge- 
nius, and who has succeeded in becoming 
only a shameless knave. 

Why? 

Is it perhaps through the very ambition 
of becoming a genius? The synthesis of the 
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character of Mascarille would then be an 
excessive arrogance; so at least Moliére, who 
knows him well, having created him, would 
lead us to think when he tells us, in his com- 
edy of «Les Précieuses Ridicules,» that «he 
is an extravagant character who has taken 
it into his head to assume that of a man of 
rank.» 


J. G. Vibert. 
THE SICK DOCTOR. 
A COMEDY IN ONE ACT. 
BORA, 4 6-04 0 Hypochondriac. 
THOMAS DIAFOIRUS, . . Doctor. 


Chavracteta ...<«+s.« . 


The stage represents a bourgeois salon. Gray woodwork and tapestries. The door to the left 


partly hidden by a leather-covered screen. 


At the back, a table upon which a wig already 


dressed is set on a wooden block. In front a high-backed arm-chair; to the left, another arm- 
chair; between them, a small table with a cup and tea-pot. In the foreground a brazier, upon 


which a small kettle is boiling. 


SCENE I. 
ARGAN. DIAFOIRUS. 


[ When the curtain rises ARGAN is asleep in the 
large arm-chair. He wears a flowered dress- 
ing-gown, a muslin neckerchief, fur-lined 
slippers, and a linen cap with yellow ribbons ; 
his feet are resting on a high stool and his head 
is supported by a large pillow. In the other 
arm-chair DIAFOIRUS 1s seated. He wears 
the costume of his profession, a long black robe 
and pointed hat.] 


DiaFrorrus. [Pouring himself out a cup of 
herb-tea.] 1 do not know whether it is the 
melon or the lobster. [He drinks, and sets 
down the cup.] 

ARGAN. _—- at the noise.| Eh! 
what is it? 

D. Nothing. Wake up slowly; you must 
not excite the digestion so soon after a meal, 
especially when it has been copious. 

A. Oh, avery simple one. 

D. As host you may find it such, but I de- 
clare, as a guest, that the dinner you have 
just regaled me with was abundant, and, as 
a doctor, I might even say rather too sub- 
stantial. How do you feel? 

A. [In a feeble voice.] Not too bad. I am 
digesting now. 

D. I can see it; the face is flushed. 

A. Am I red? 

D. You have eaten too much lobster. 

A. Not half as much as you, without re- 
proach. 

Vou. LI.—119. 


D. Yes; but youare the patient and I am the 
doctor. I must give youa strong dose to-night. 

A. Again? 

D. If you could only see yourself! 
are purple. 

A. [With anzxiety.] Do you fear an attack? 

D. No. Still, I think a little bleeding will 
be in order for to-morrow. 

A. I have no blood left, doctor. 

D. Ah! Ah! No blood! There is always too 
much, and you have more than your share; 
enough to keep the entire faculty busy, if I 
were not able to attend to it myself. Ah! I 
do not wish to boast, but, without me, with- 
out my constant care, you would have left 
that arm-chair long ago. 

A. [Greatly affected.| You will never desert 
me? 

D. [With effusion.] Never, dear M. Argan! 
Never! If not alone for the friendship I bear 
you, I would stay for the love of science. 
A case like yours! Think of it! An unknown 
disease, that does not attack any organ, dis- 
cover any symptom, and which, under a 
form of plethora, seizes and undermines you 
stealthily without any shock or suffering; 
for you cannot tell where your pain is. 

A. [Unsuspecting.] No. 

D. Not in the head, the stomach, or the 
heart? 

A. [As before.] No. 

D. Nor in the limbs or the loins? 

A. [Almost regretfully.] No. 

D. Just so! The malus incognitus of the 
ancients. 


You 
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A. [With anzxiety.] Is it incurable? 

D. Incurable! What are you saying? In- 
curable is not French, sir; it is a word that 
comes from the Latin, and means that a 
malady is passed being cared for. Say hope- 
less, perhaps; but not incurable. I shall care 
for you a long time yet, I trust; and in order 
to do so more effectually I have decided that 
hereafter I will visit you regularly twice a 
day. 

A. [Taking his hand.] Ah! What a debt 
of gratitude I shall owe you! 

D. [Aside.] I hope he will not owe me any- 
thing else. [Aloud.] How hot your hands are! 
Let me feel the pulse. [He takes out his 
watch. | 

A, [After a pause, during which he watches 
the grave expression on the doctor’s face.| Well? 

D. Normal. All is normal; the pulse like 
the rest. Ah, how fortunate that you should 
be under my care! Do you know what would 
happen if you had the misfortune to trust 
yourself, I will not say to an ignoramus, — 
that would be describing too many of my fel- 
low-doctors, — but toa fool—and theyabound? 
He would say: «Kat, drink, walk, amuse your- 
self; you are not sick; and one fine day you 
would pass away quietly, perhaps without 
knowing it.» 

A. [In terror.] Ah, my God! my good doc- 
tor! 

D. It is not sufficient to say my good doc- 
tor. You must obey me in all things. By the 
by, have you taken the last draught I brought 
you? 

A, Not yet. 

D. You must do so, and it is of the highest 
importance that you should tell me after- 
ward what you have felt. [Aside.] It is a new 
drug that I know nothing about. I do not 
think it is injurious; nevertheless, it is best 
to try it on a strong patient. [Aloud.] You 
hear? I must be sure that you do not for- 
get it. 

A. I will take it in your presence. [He 
seizes the tea-pot.| 

D. Eh! what are you doing? 

A. [Interrupted.]| 1 am pouring out the 
draught. 

D. That is camomile tea. 

A. The draught is in it. 

D. [Troubled.| But then I have just taken 
some. [He grows pale.| Ah, my God! it is I 
who have taken it. [He rubs himself] 

A. [Laughing.] You will know better what 
effect it produces. 

D. [Becoming more and more alarmed.| Do 
not laugh, miserable man! 

A. It cannot hurt you. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


D. [Passing his hand over his forehead.] | 
am quite giddy. 

A, It is not unhealthy. 

D. What do you know about it? 

A. You ordered it for me. 

D. But you are sick—I did not require it. 
Ah, my friend, I am very bad. 

A. What do you feel? 

D. My head is buzzing, and I am nauseated. 

A. You are certainly pale. Let us see the 
tongue. 

D. [Putting out his tongue.] Ah! 

A. A little coated. It is the melon that 
does not digest; you ate too much of it. 

D. My stomach is all apes. [He holds his 
stomach. | 

A. Or the lobster. ton must take a strong 
dose of medicine. 

D. No! [In a faint voice.] It’s the draught. 

A. In any case it is not poisonous. 

D. [Terrified.] Poisonous! Ah! Oh! 

A. He is fainting. Ah, heavens! Some 
water! Some vinegar! [He calls out.] Toinon! 
Jasmin! Pierre! Is there no one in the 
house? That is how they take care of me! 
I might die and no one would come to my 
help. Toinon! [He goes out to the right; his 
voice is heard outside.| Pierre! Jasmin! 


SCENE II. 


DriaForrus— Alone. [ He speaks without open- 
ing his eyes, as if in a dream.] Venenum, 
toxicon, toxicodendron, belladonna, vomitus 
niger, apoplexy, paralysis, hypertrophy— 
[The watch slips from his helpless hand and 
falls to the floor, and the glass breaks with a 
crash.| Ah! my heart has just burst. 


SCENE III. 


ARGAN. DIAFOIRUS still fainting. 


A. [Returning hastily with a water-jug and 
a vinegar-bottle.| He is still unconscious! 
[Sprinkles him with water, pours some vine- 
gar on his head, and holds the bottle wnder his 
nose.| Is he going to die in my house? That 
would cap the climax. 

D. [Opening his eyes.] Enough! Enough! 

A. [Eagerly.] At last! You are saved. But 
you must not stay here. You shall be carried 
home in my sedan-chair. [He calls.] Toinon! 
[Goes to the door, erying out.] The carriers, 
the sedan-chair! Get everything ready. [He 
returns to the doctor’s side, scared, and throws 
some water at him.] Courage! [Goes to the 
door again .] Let the new cushions be taken 
out. [Returning to Diafoirus.] In a moment 
you will be outside. The air will revive you. 
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[At the door again.] He cannot walk; come 
up and fetch him. They do not understand. 
Ah! those servants! [He goes out.] 


SCENE IV. 


Diarorrus— Alone. [He revives by degrees 
and raises his head.] So young! A victim of 
science! [He feels his head soaked with water 
from the jug.| The death sweat! [He looks at 
his long legs extended.| Rigor mortis already! 
[He goes through a pantomime act, during which 
he turns his eyes, opens his jaws, puts out his 
tongue, and bends all the joints of his limbs.) 


SCENE V. 
ARGAN. DIAFOIRUS. 


A. [Entering breathless.] Diafoirus! Dia- 
foirus! There is no drau—in the camo— 
[ He chokes.] 

D. [In a cavernous voice.}| Who speaks in 
my tomb? 

A. [Recovering his breath.]| There was no- 
thing in the camomile tea. It’s only the lob- 
ster. 

D. [Shaking his head sadly.) You cannot 
deceive science. 

A. But you have taken nothing. 

D. (Casting up his eyes and holding his stom- 
ach.] Venenum! 

A. 1 can assure you that Toinon did not 
put anything in the herb-tea as I had ordered 
her to do. 

D. Uneredulous.] She says so? 

A. She has shown me the bottle still full, 
with the cork sealed by you. 

D. [Returns slowly to life during this re- 
cital.] Is it possible? 

A. She will give it back to you presently. 
Only don’t scold her; she is already in tears. 

D. Poor girl! Does she love me thus? 

A. No. She has just owned to me that she 
did the same every day. She throws away all 


the medicine you bring me, and substitutes 
water. 

D. [Jumps to his feet and seizes from the 
table a bottle, which he uncorks and smells for 
an instant ; then pours out a drop on his finger 
and puts it to his lips.) Aqua pura! Ah, 
the hussy, thus to deceive Thomas Diafoirus! 

A. On the contrary, you owe her your 
greatest victory; for you have cured me, doc- 
tor, and I am now going to tell all the town so. 

D. [Regaining all his energy.) Ah, that is 
the way! Because you nearly did for me, you 
thought you were saved —[recollecting himself | 
out of danger—[with irony] cured? You 
are mad. 

A. [Joyfully.] I have never been ill. [He 
pirouettes on his heels.| Toinon knows it very 
well. 

D. 1 know it too, of course. You enjoy 
splendid health; you eat, drink, and sleep ad- 
mirably; you have a strong constitution and 
muscles of iron. I know all that; only— 
[solemnly] one can die with such a constitu- 
tion, M. Argan, —and that is what you will do. 

A. [Opening his eyes with anxiety.] 1? 

D. (Fascinating him.] You are crimson. 

A. [Faltering.]| 1 am crim—ah, heavens! 
[He sinks into his arm-chair.] 

D. [Arranging his pillow.] We will con- 
jure all that. 

A. [Aghast.] Do not leave me! 

D. Fear not; I will stay. But calm your- 
self; try to sleep a little. 

A. [In the same faint voice he had at the be- 
ginning.| How quickly it has taken hold of 
me again! 

D. Do not speak. Hush! sleep—sleep— 
[with force] I insist! [While ARGAN dozes he 
sits down opposite and pours himself out a 
cup of herb-tea, as he did at the rise of the 
curtain.] Those patients! They all have the 
mania of thinking they are well. If we lis- 
tened to them, there would be no more need 
for doctors. 

J. G. Vibert. 
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Lk may be shafts that wound with piercing dart 
When anger severs heart from yearning heart, 
Yet gladly will he bear their pain who knows 

How deeper far the hurt of silence goes. 


Mary Ainge De Vere. 
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The Possibilities of Permanent Arbitration. 


OR centuries philosophers and statesmen who could 

look beyond the rivalries and contentions of the mo- 
ment have hoped for the coming of a time when reason 
should be substituted for force in the settlement of in- 
ternational differences. As a means to this end, they 
have suggested the establishment of an international 
tribunal, to which all disputes that could not otherwise 
be adjusted should be referred. But to the fulfilment 
of this aspiration there have been various obstacles, 
not the least of which were the distrust of new experi- 
ments and the various notions comprehended by the term 
«national honor.» 

Nations have felt precisely the same objections to 
submitting disputes to arbitration that were formerly 
felt by individuals to submitting their differences 
to judicial tribunals. In the dawn of civilization we 
often find, even in judicial processes, an admixture of 
forcible contention, indicative of the transition from 
a period when rights were regulated by the strong hand. 
bu, among the early writers on the law of nations we 
find various measures of force, now practically fallen 
into desvuetnde, enumerated among the peaceful methods 
of redress. While these things show that changes in the 
conduct of men proceed from changes in their ideas and 
dispositions, and that changes in their ideas and dispo- 
sitions for the most part progress slowly, yet they dem- 
onstrate the fact that some advance has been made 
toward the perception of the principle that human 
reason is capable of solving differences as well as of 
creating them, and that it is not a mere adjunct to the 
«fighting and quarreling» propensity. Although the 
present century was ushered in in the midst of a period 
of destructive wars, and its history will contain the 
record of many bloody conflicts, nevertheless it has also 
witnessed the growth of the practice of international 
arbitration, and its application to disputes for the ad- 
justment of which it would formerly have been consid- 
ered entirely inadequate. The method has been shown 
to be efficacious as well as comprehensive. While in a 
few instances an award has been voluntarily set aside 
or left unenforced, in no case have two nations, after 
having agreed to arbitrate a difference, gone to war 
about it; and among the controversies submitted to 
judgment there have been many questions of the great- 
est delicacy and importance. The possibilities of in- 
ternational arbitration, as well as its beneficent re- 
sults, have been most conspicuously illustrated in the 
relations between the United States and Great Britain. 
In the treaty of 1794, commonly called the « Jay treaty,» 
which was concluded under the administration of Wash- 
ington, provision was made for three distinct arbitra- 
tions. Of these two related to differences growing out 
of the treaty of peace of 1783. The third related to 
claims involving important questions of law, including 
that of contraband, the rights of neutrals, and the 
finality of the decisions of prize courts. Since that time 
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all disputes between the United States and England, ex- 
cept those that, springing from the Napoleonic wars, 
led to the War of 1812, have been adjusted either by 
direct negotiation or by arbitration. In all there have 
been between these two great English-speaking nations 
nearly or quite twenty distinct arbitrations, of which 
that concerning the Bering Sea dispute is the latest 
example. It can hardly be considered impracticable to 
agree to do in the next fifty years what, without agree- 
ment, we have uniformly done in the last fifty, and yet 
it is in this very point of agreement in advance that 
the highest efficacy of arbitration lies. 

Of all the Anglo-American arbitrations that of Ge- 
neva in respect to the Alabama claims most signally 
demonstrates the possibilities of the method. Not only 
were the questions at issue grave and momentous, but 
they were held to involve the honor of both countries. 
Yet by persistent, temperate, courteous discussion they 
were brought at last to a peaceful international judg- 
ment, in which, as has justly been said, « two great and 
powerful nations, gaining in wisdom and self-control, 
and losing nothing in patriotism or self-respect, taught 
the world that the magnitude of a controversy need 
not be a bar to its peaceful solution.» 

The real obstacle in the way of international arbitra- 
tion is not so much a lack of efficacy in the method, 
as the lack of a disposition to try it. The system of 
arbitration necessarily presupposes that nations desire 
an amicable adjustment of their differences. Such an 
adjustment may be prevented either by a wilful opposi- 
tion to it, or by the adoption of a style of controversy 
that renders argument impracticable. Against such ob- 
stacles it is difficult to contend, since their direct ten- 
dency and effect is to bring about a collision before an 
arbitrator can intervene. It is obvious that arbitration 
can no more afford an absolute safeguard against such 
contingencies than can a system of municipal law ab- 
solutely prevent men from attempting to settle their 
differences by fighting in the street, if they desire thus 
to revert to primal conditions. Yet severe penalties, 
strictly enforced, may reduce such chances to a mini- 
mum; and it is conceivable that a scheme of interna- 
tional action might be devised so comprehensive as 
to render a resort to war exceedingly difficult and 
hazardous. 

History affords many examples, now happily becom- 
ing less frequent, of aggressive wars or wars of ambi- 
tion. Against such wars a remedy was suggested in the 
unratified treaty of arbitration adopted in 1890 by the 
International American Conference. By this treaty it 
was proposed to adopt arbitration as a principle of in- 
ternational law, and to make it obligatory not only in 
controversies concerning diplomatic and consular privi- 
leges, boundaries, indemnities, the right of navigation, 
and the validity, construction, and enforcement of 
treaties, but also in all other cases, whatever might be 
their origin, nature, or object, with the single exception 
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of cases in which, in the judgment of one of the parties, 
its independence was imperiled. In such cases, for the 
latter nation arbitration was to be optional, but it was 
to be obligatory on the adversary power. The object of 
this provision was to leave to each nation the right of 
self-defense, while forbidding any to commit aggression. 
It is sometimes lightly observed that all questions could 
be settled by arbitration if we could only find a perfect 
arbitrator. This observation would apply with equal 
cogency to all judicial proceedings. The question is 
not whether our judges render perfect judgments, but 
whether we should obtain better results by abolishing 
the courts and leaving it to each individual to seek his 
rights by force. No sane man would advocate the affir- 
mative of such a proposition. Arbitration between na- 
tions signifies the same thing as the existence of the 
ordinary judicial courts. It means the substitution of 
reason for force as a means of decision. That its pos- 
sibilities are great has already been demonstrated; that 
they will grow with the development of a disposition to 
peace is unquestionable. An indication of this tendency 
may be found in the abhorrence of war by great com- 
manders. The sentiment of Wellington, « Nothing ex- 
cept a battle lost can be half so melancholy as a battle 
won,» was expressed more bluntly by General Sherman: 
«Do you know what war is? War is hell!» while Gen- 
eral Grant, speaking with direct pertinence to the sub- 
ject of arbitration, said: « Though I have been trained 
as a soldier, and have participated in many battles, there 
never was a time when, in my opinion, some way could not 
have been found of preventing the drawing of the sword. 
I look forward to an epoch when a court, recognized by 
all nations, will settle international differences, instead 
of keeping large standing armies, as they do in Europe.» 


Patriotism that Costs. 


It was the Rev. Dr. John W. Chadwick, we believe, who 
said that our modern politicians had improved upon Dr. 
Johnson; for while he made patriotism the last refuge 
of a scoundrel, they had made it the first. Pushing this 
idea a little further, we think it can be said that many 
persons far removed from either politicians or scoun- 
drels have found in patriotism an easy and ample refuge 
both first and last from the arduous duties of citizen- 
ship. It is so much easier to denounce foreigners than 
to work earnestly and persistently for better municipal 
government, so much easier to get into a furor of pa- 
triotism over some alleged insult by a foreign country 
than to drive bossism from State and national politics 
and secure for the people wise and beneficent laws, that 
statesmen and journalists and ambitious politicians 
choose that as the swiftest and easiest road to popular- 
ity. Nobody ever heard of a boss or a spoils politician 
who was not intensely patriotic. An amusing illustration 
on this point was furnished by the haste and fury with 
which Tammany declared war against England at the 
outbreak of the Venezuelan controversy. This was not 
interpreted as meaning that Tammany’s leaders would 
enlist and go to the front, but that they saw in the ex- 
citement which war would engender an opportunity to 
slip back into possession of the government of the city 
of New York. They seized upon patriotism as 4 shield 
for their political depravity, in the same way that good 
citizens have too often seized upon it as a shield for 
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their negligence in not extirpating that depravity. In 
this way patriotism covers a great multitude of sins 
which are committed in its name against the country’s 
welfare and honor. The patriots of whom the country 
stands most in need to-day are those who are willing 
to take trouble—tedious, patient, unwearying trouble— 
to give us better government. We need to realize as 
a people that the way to make our country great and to 
win for it the respect of mankind is not to shout con- 
stantly that we are the greatest nation in the world, 
but to show that we are capable of self-government. It 
is folly to brag of our greatness and then have to con- 
fess that popular government in our cities is a disgrace- 
ful failure, that our State legislatures are growing 
steadily less competent, and that our Congresses are 
becoming year by year more of a menace to the well- 
being of the country. We must awake to the fact that 
our enemies are not without, but within, our borders. No 
foreign power is doing us a hundredth part of the harm 
that our bosses are doing; for they, by their control of 
nominating conventions and legislative bodies, are, in 
Lowell’s phrase, « slowly but surely filching from us the 
whole of our country—all, at least, that made it the 
best to live in and the easiest to die for.» We cannot 
shake off our responsibility for this condition of affairs; 
for, as Lowell adds in the same address from which we 
have quoted, «we are certainly responsible if the door 
to distinction be made so narrow and so low as to admit 
only petty and crouching men.» 

Why is it that as a nation we are so quick to resent 
an insult to our flag abroad, and yet are willing to bear 
without serious remonstrance the disgrace of having 
ignorant and corrupt bosses as our despots, they having 
really deprived us of popular government by taking 
power into their own hands? Is there not something the 
matter with our patriotism when such a condition of 
mind as this exists? We are not merely indifferent to 
our political state, but we are able to treat it as a mat- 
ter for joking, and are scarcely shocked at all by the 
daily revelations of our abject subserviency. Indeed, 
an alarmingly large number of people look upon boss 
rule as the necessary outcome of our form of govern- 
ment, and say that with universal suffrage nothing 
better can be hoped for 

Here is a field for true patriotism the like of which 
can be found nowhere else. The amount of work to be 
done is sufficient to command the energies of all intel- 
ligent Americans. To overthrow the bosses and their 
methods, to establish in place of the low and narrow 
door to political distinction a high and broad one, all 
men who love their country must go into politics, into 
the primaries and nominating conventions, and insist 
upon their right to select the candidates. It is said by 
some, in excuse of the present indifferent character of 
candidates for legislative and other offices, that first-rate 
men will not consent to accept nominations; but experi- 
ence has shown that this is a mistake. It is very seldom 
that much trouble is found in inducing men of character 
to stand for public office, provided they can be assured 
that they will be faithfully supported, and will have to 
make no compromising pledges in return for the nomina- 
tion. Politics can be purified if the people will insist upon 
the purification. The trouble is that while the politicians 
work every day in the year to keep politics down to their 
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level, their opponents work only spasmodically, usually 
a few weeks before election, and during the remainder 
of the year dismiss the subject from their minds. 

It requires great fervor of patriotism to carry on 
this work, but he must be a very poor American who is 
willing to admit that there is not enough of saving grace 
in our people to produce a sufficient body of men to ac- 
complish it. The kind of patriotism required is of the 
highest order. It must be willing to give time and labor 
and money, to sacrifice the best that a man has on the 
altar of his country. It is undoubtedly more prosaic than 
dying for one’s country on the field of battle, but the 
man who devotes his life to preserving the honor of his 
country and perpetuating free government is as much 
a hero as the one who falls upon the field of battle. 
Happily there is no demand for him to prove his patriot- 
ism in war, while there is a great and pressing demand 
for him to prove it in the peaceful duties of citizenship. 
He is not the truest or most useful patriot who boasts 
of his willingness to fight for his country in a war which 
may never come or ought never to come, but he who 
gives her his service in a struggle that is already in 
progress. What our country is in need of to-day is an 
army of patriots who will enlist for the extermination of 
an army of political pirates and freebooters who are 
slowly but surely filching from us all « that made it the 
best to live in and the easiest to die for.» We need 
recruits in every town and village and great city, men 
who will not give up the fight till the victory is won. 
This is a patriotism which tries men’s souls, for it calls 
for quiet, self-sacrificing, unremitting labor; but it is the 
only patriotism which will save American institutions 
from destruction, and make the American name, as the 
symbol of human progress, honored throughout the world. 


Plain Words to Californians. 

It is announced that during the month of May of the 
present year there will be held in the city of New York 
a unique and significant exposition consisting entirely 
of the products of the State of California. But for the 
short-sighted and unpatriotic policy which has con- 
trolled its railway system, California would to-day be 
as well known in New York as any State of the middle 
West; and it is in keeping with the commercial enter- 
prise of its people that in spite of such discouragements 
they boldly undertake to send across a continent a 
comprehensive exhibit of its imperial resources. It is 
a scheme in which Americans may well take pride, and 
to which they will wish the widest publicity and the 
highest success. From the days of the gold-hunters an 
air of romance and adventure has been associated with 
this region as with no other part of the country; and 
those especially who have visited this wonderful and 
beautiful State, and whose imagination has been touched 
by its possibilities of good to the race, can never divest 
themselves of a personal interest in anything that 
touches its honor or its prosperity. 

Among the exhibits a prominent place will doubtless be 
given to photographs of the unrivaled scenery of the Yo- 
semite Valley and its environs, as well as of the scarcely 
less wonderful cajions of the lower Sierra. But it is cer- 
tain that one of the exhibits will not be a comparative 
series of views of the floor of the valley, showing it as 
it was, and in its various stages of deterioration through 
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the disastrous course of «improvements» which have 
impaired its former beauty—a state of affairs which has 
come about in part innocently through a lack of know- 
ledge of the proper method of procedure, and in part 
through a strongly intrenched system of tyranny and 
greed known as the « Yosemite Ring.» 

No traveler will consider this a matter of merely local 
interest. Mr. John Muir, the Alaska and Sierra explorer, 
has well called the great gorge « the World’s Yosemite 
Valley,» and its degradation in any respect is as much a 
matter of general concern as would be the defacement of 
the Pyramids. In January, 1890,THE CENTURY called gen- 
eral attention to the destructive tendencies at work—a 
condition of affairs long notorious in the State. At inter- 
vals since we have noted the continuance of the amateur 
system of management. That the wide-spread criticisms 
in and out of the State have had no deterrent effect is evi- 
dent from the observations made by Mr. Muir during last 
summer. In reading his remarks which follow, it must be 
remembered that the valley itself, which technically is 
held by California in trust «for public use, resort, and 
recreation inalienable for all time,» has since 1890 been 
surrounded by a national park thirty-five times as large, 
which has been under military control; and that adjoin- 
ing this park on the south, extending along the range, 
lies the Sierra Forest Reserve of over four million acres, 
which, for lack of similar supervision, is being desolated 
by sheep, by fire, and by the ax, as were the environs 
of the Yosemite before the establishment of the National 
Park. Mr. Muir says: 


The care of the national reservation by the military 
has been a complete success. I was delighted to find 
that since the cavalry have successfully kept out the 
sheep and prevented destructive fires, the forests are 
taking on their old beauty and grandeur. Before the 
cavalry gave protection the floor of the forest was as 
naked as a corral and utterly desolate. .. . 

On the contrary, the forest reservations are still be- 
ing overrun with sheep, and are as dusty, bare, and 
desolate as ever they were, notwithstanding the Gov- 
ernment notices posted along the trails forbidding the 
pasturing of sheep, cattle, ete., under severe penalties, 
simply because there is no one on the ground to en- 
force the rules. One soldier armed with a gun and the 
authority of the Government is more effective than 
any number of paper warnings. 

he only downtrodden, dusty, frowsy-looking part of 
the Sierra within the boundaries of the National Park, 
with the exception of a few cattle-ranches, is the Yo- 
semite, which ought to be the gem of the whole, the 
garden of all the gardens of the park. When I first saw 
the valley its whole floor, seven miles long by about 
a half to three quarters of a mile wide, was one charm- 
ing park, delicately beautiful, divided into groves, 
meadows, and flower-gardens. The vegetation was ex- 
ceedingly luxuriant, and had a charmingly delicate 
quality of bloom that was contrasted with the grandeur 
of the granite walls. 

This beauty, so easily injured, has in great part 
vanished through lack of appreciative care, through 
making the finest meadows into hay-fields, and giving 
up all the rest of the floor of the valley to pastures for 
the saddle-animals kept for the use of tourists, and 
also for the animals belonging to campers. . . . 

The solution of the whole question, it seems to me, 
is to re-cede the valley to the Federal Government, and 
let it form a part of the Yosemite National Park, which 
naturally itis. It is the heart and gem of it, and should 
at least receive as much care and protection as the 
park surrounding. If the valley were returned to the 
control of the United States Government, it would be 
under the care of the military department, which would 
rigidly carry out all rules and regulations, regardless of 
ever-shifting politics and the small plans of interested 
parties for private gain. One management is enough, 
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and management on the Government basis would be 
better than one ever fluctuating with the political 
pulse. If that were done, the State would not be 
called upon for adollar. Nearly all the members of the 
Sierra Club with whom I have talked favor putting an 
end to this political management. Only those people 

uniarily interested in roads, franchises, and other 
ittle jobs are opposed to it, as far as I have found out, 
though even those would be benefited by the change 
through increase of travel. 

Mr. Muir’s suggestion of recession is one that should 
enlist the support of every public-spirited Californian. 
It is idle to waste time in considering the causes of 
the valley’s deterioration. The scandal of the present 
situation is well known. The State accepted the trust 
from the nation in 1864, but its servants have not ob- 
served the fundamental condition of the cession. If the 
suggestion of recession is thought humiliating, it is not 
half so humiliating as the continuation of the scandal. 
And why should the suggestion be humiliating? Con- 
tinually in every State systems of administration which 
do not work well are being changed. The commission 
system has not worked well: whereas, side by side, the 
system of national control has redeemed the National 
Park—the very sources of the Yosemite waterfalls. Why 
should not this treasure of nature have the same admir- 
able protection? 

One word in conclusion: if recession is to be accom- 
plished at the next meeting of the California legislature, 
its advocates must organize and bestir themselves now. 
If Mr. Muir is not cordially supported in this effort to 
redeem the valley and remove a blot upon the State, let 
not Californians any longer boast of public spirit or re- 
sent the charge of absorption in material progress. 


The New Olympic Games. 


It is not alone in the United States that a reaction 
has set in against the excesses of athletics. Other 
countries recognize that the enthusiasm has gone too 
far, that too much energy has been thrown into play, 
that brutality has been fostered, and that honor has 
often been put at a discount in the worship of mere 
success. Realizing the true value of sport in its widest 
extension, and hoping to develop and strengthen an in- 
ternational sentiment in support of fairness and moder- 
ation, a number of prominent men of various nationalities 
have set on foot a series of standard and periodic con- 
tests to which all the world may contribute. These have 
already received the name of the New Olympic Games. 
The first of the series is to be held at Athens during the 
Greek Eastertide, from the fifth to the fifteenth of 
April; and if it shall awaken sufficient interest, others 
will be held at intervals of four years in Paris, London, 
and New York successively. 

The movement began in France, and was largely due 
to the initiative of Baron Pierre de Coubertin, general 
secretary of the French Athletic Union. By his exer- 
tions a congress of delegates from the leading na- 
tionalities, most of them representing amateur asso- 
ciations of importance, met in the Sorbonne during May, 
1894. Germany alone of the great peoples sent no rep- 
resentative, but that was due, we believe, to accident 
and not to intention. The meeting was held under the 
presidency of Baron de Courcel, now French ambassador 
in London, and was approved by men famous in public 
life from all countries, including Germany. The result 
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of its proceedings was in brief the enactment of strin- 
gent regulations for the conduct of those who claim to 
be amateurs, and the appointment of a committee to in- 
augurate a series of international contests for such per- 
sons in all sports. President Cleveland has expressed 
his interest by accepting the honorary chairmanship of 
the American committee. 

The leaders of this movement have done well to adopt 
the name Olympic Games. When Western civilization was 
confined to Greece the participating nationalities were 
Greek, but the event was international and made for 
international harmony; the name is invaluable by its rem- 
iniscences, and the great territorial expanse of Western 
civilization pays a just tribute to the international and 
democratic sport of ancient times in adopting its nomen- 
clature for the modern counterpart. Here, indeed, lies 
the real importance of the enterprise. It has been gener- 
ally remarked that the drift of our democratic age is 
either international or anti-national. The frequent in- 
ternational contests in sport reflect and typify the ten- 
dency. Those who believe that the nation, next to the 
church and the family, is the most beneficent of social 
organisms must struggle to substitute international for 
anti-national in the democratic feeling of our time; and 
any enterprise, however tentative, which looks in that 
direction deserves sympathy and support. The members 
of the international committee are not ashamed to be 
idealists; and they hope, as M. de Coubertin has said, 
that a well-regulated, honorable athleticism will be a 
factor not only in a wholesome muscular development 
of humanity, but in cultivating the finer sentiments of 
universal brotherhood and social peace. Ignorance is the 
mother of suspicion and hate; the better our acquain- 
tance the larger our forbearance. 

It is to be regretted that there is no prospect of par- 
ticipation in the coming sports by large numbers of 
Americans. This is due to the distance, the unwonted 
season, and our consequent inability to send our best 
athletes. We are informed, however, that the United 
States will have a few worthy representatives. Appar- 
ently our amateurs have not realized just what they 
owe to their country, and some have not yet learned 
that dishonor lies not in being beaten, but in refusing to 
struggle. The prospects are that there will be a con- 
siderable concourse of American spectators. It will 
awaken strange and important sensations in citizens 
of almost the newest Western nation to sit where the 
ancient Athenians sat. The contests in horsemanship 
will take place in the cavalry school, those in target- 
shooting at the government range, those in fencing and 
wrestling in the fine rotunda of the Zappeion, those of 
a nautical character on the Bay of Phalerum; but the 
most important, the historical representatives of the 
old Olympic sports, those which we designate as gym- 
nastic and athletic, will take place in the stadium, 
hoary with age, and suggestive of all that has been most 
enduring along the whole central course of secular hu- 
man history. 

The readers of THE CENTURY will be interested to learn 
that these contests will be the subject of a paper in this 
magazine by M. de Coubertin, with drawings by Mr. Cas- 
taigne, which will derive additional attractiveness by 
comparison with the scenes graphically reconstructed 
by his pencil in the present number. 
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Sarah Austin—A Modern Theodora. 


HEN John Austin died in 1860 even his friends ad- 

mitted that no life of such talent and promise had 
ever before seemed more entirely wasted and resultless. 
Ambitious to be a great lawyer, he had failed completely 
as a writer, teacher, practitioner, and maker of law. 
There had been long years of study, but no fruits, so 
that nothing seemed more certain at his death than that 
he would remain forever unknown. And yet, before half 
a score of years had passed, behold, John Austin’s name 
led all the rest! He had suddenly become the greatest 
figure and the greatest power in the whole history of 
English jurisprudence. Dux femina facti. It was Sarah 
Austin, his wife, who wrought this change; and it was 
her industry, intellect, and devotion that made the name 
of Austin famous throughout the world, and did for 
English law its greatest service. 

Owing to her modest disclaimer of having done any- 
thing more than edit her husband’s writings, Mrs. Aus- 
tin has not received the credit or admiration which is 
rightfully hers. Students of jurisprudence have not sus- 
pected it possible that a woman could have done what 
she did; and it is only since the publication of her let- 
ters and of the various memoirs of her contemporaries 
that her remarkable intellect and the more remarkable 
use to which she put it have come to be recognized. Gib- 
bon says that many of the laws of Justinian must be 
attributed to the sage counsels of Theodora, «his most 
reverent wife, whom he had received as a gift of the 
Deity.» John Austin was no less blessed, for whatever 
of note there is in his career is due entirely to the guid- 
ance and inspiration of his wife. Immediately upon 
his death she resolved to devote her remaining years 
to an attempt to place before the public the scope and 
result of his juridical studies. 

No woman ever essayed a more trying task. Her 
labors were more than editorial: they were apostolic. 
All that Austin had left, besides a few old lectures, was 
a book out of print and out of demand, and a wilderness 
of marginal annotations in books he had read, together 
with a multitude of scrawled scraps without order or 
sequence and for the most part illegible. It was this 
Serbonian bog that she made blossom as the rose; and 
what John Austin in the prime of his manhood spent all 
his strength on in vain, came to pass, as it were, at a touch 
from the handof awoman who worked for his sake, not for 
her own. She knew her husband’s views and the value of 
his notes and memoranda by having discussed them with 
him, and it was her ambition to put all these together 
and formulate some rational system of jurisprudence. 

That Mrs. Austin, under the circumstances, should 
have been able to produce the series of volumes known 
as « Austin’s Jurisprudence » proves her possessed of one 
of the most remarkable intellects known to womankind. 
The determination of the nature of rights and of posi- 
tive law and its administration; the analysis of sover- 
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eignty, law, sanction, politics; the systematization of 
English law out of the meaningless elaboration and mass 
of feudal anomalies and accidents which encumbered it— 
thesewere among the problems Austin had setforhimself, 
and the solution of which he left for his wife to complete. 

Brougham says that John Austin had the finest legal 
intellect of his time. But he lacked the qualities that 
win success; he was gloomy and melancholic in tempera- 
ment, and in his work was over-refined and wanting in 
a sense of proportion and completeness. After his fail- 
ure as a lawyer he prepared a series of lectures on juris- 
prudence, which had to be given up for want of an 
audience—a fate that befell a similar series a few years 
later. Nevertheless, under the influence of his wife, he 
prosecuted his legal studies for a number of years, al- 
though after his earliest lectures she could never pre- 
vail upon him to prepare anything for publication. Sick- 
ness, poverty, and repeated disappointment had so preyed 
upon his over-sensitive nature that during the later years 
of his life he dropped the study of law entirely. 

His life failure, however, never discouraged his wife; 
and perhaps Sarah Austin’s strongest claim to distinc- 
tion lies in her beautiful realization of perfect wifehood. 
Her career certainly ought to be a living rebuke to those 
of her latter-day sisters who regard matrimony and 
motherhood as a bondage for the intellectual, and an 
obstacle to, the fuller life. For nearly fifty years, in the 
midst of all manner of adversity and disappointment, 
she was John Austin’s constant inspiration. She cheered 
him and encouraged him. She did not make Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s fatal mistake of refusing to be interested in her 
husband’s studies; on the contrary, she tried to keep 
him at them, and watched over him with a solicitude 
that was almost maternal. A few years before her hus- 
band’s death she complained in a letter to Guizot, the 
great French statesman, that Austin would not take up 
those juridical studies on which he had spent the early 
years of his life. « My husband,» she said, « is to me some- 
times as a god, sometimes as a sick and wayward child— 
an immense, powerful, beautiful machine without the bal- 
ance-wheel which should keep it goingconstantly, evenly, 
and justly»; and she expressed her bitter disappointment 
that he should not havedonewhat he might have done«for 
the great cause of law and order, of reason and justice.» 

Perhaps she felt even then that she was being pre- 
pared to do this work herself, for although her own lit- 
erary and social labors took up much of her time, her 
one ambition was to be John Austin’s helpmate; and it 
seems that during all of his later life they lived en- 
tirely for each other, spending their days, as she says, 
in an almost unbroken téte-d-téte. In the preface which 
she wrote upon the completion of her task she tells her 
modest story in these words: «I have gathered some 
courage for this work from the thought that forty years 
of the most intimate communion could not have left me 
entirely without the means of following trains of thought 
which constantly occupied the mind whence my own drew 
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light and truth as from a living fountain. . . . During 
all those years he had condescended to accept such small 
assistance as I could render, and even to read and talk 
to me on the subjects which engrossed his mind, and 
which were, for that reason, profoundly interesting to 
me.» The whole of this preface is a charming revelation 
of wifely confidence and self-forgetting love. When she 
wrote it she hardly knew how well her work had been 
done, for the three volumes which she published attained 
an immediate and brilliant success. They practically 
worked a revolution in the study of English law, and al- 
though somewhat overshadowed of late by the so-called 
historical school, their influence on contemporary legal 
history is still very marked. They have introduced the 
spirit of precision, exactness, and careful analysis into 
legal studies, and have swept away nearly all that fool- 
ish twaddle of the lawyers which reminded a keen critic 
of English law of the « gabble of Bushmen in a kraal.» 

Sarah Austin was born in 1793, and was the youngest 
child of John Taylor, a yarn-maker of Norwich, and a 
grandson of the famous dissenter of the same name. 
Her parents were eminently superior people, whose 
home was frequented by the leading men ofthe day, 
who loved and admired the « Madame Roland of Nor- 
wich,» as Mrs. Taylor was called. Sarah was given a 
thorough education, but showed no early disposition for 
intellectual work; and at eighteen she had flirted and 
danced herself into the exalted position of reigning belle 
of «England’s provincial Athens,» as Norwich proudly 
called itself. Beautiful, dazzling, imposing, fond of dis- 
play and flirtation, and devoted to pleasure and society, 
she was the cynosure of all the beaux of those parts. 

Suddenly John Austin crossed her path, and a change 
came over the handsome, high-spirited girl. «I have 
just seen Sally Taylor,» says the learned Dr. Fox in a 
contemporary letter; «and from the extreme of giddi- 
ness and display she has become the most demure, re- 
served, and decorous creature. Mr. Austin has wrought 
miracles, for which he is blessed by the ladies, cursed 
by the gentlemen, and wondered at by all. Some abuse 
the weakness which makes her, they say, the complete 
slave of her lover; others praise the strength by which 
he has so totally transformed her manners and habits.» 
Austin was then a melancholy young law student, habit- 
ually grave and despondent, who abjured society and 
was given only to serious converse. With him she fell 
violently in love. His intense intellectual yearning at 
once became hers, and in a faded note-book she has left 
asummary of her reading during their seven-year court- 
ship. Malthus, Adam Smith, Stewart, Condorcet, Ben- 
tham, Bacon, Machiavelli, Hume, and the classic legal 
authors were studied with great thoroughness. After the 
manner of Pliny’s Calpurnia, she says she tried to keep 
up with all the studies of her lover; and through all of 
their long courtship the proud girl’s one ambition seems, 
like Portia’s, to have been to commit her gentle spirit 
to her Bassanio for guidance. 

In 1819 she was married to Austin, and they took 
a small house next door to James Mill and near Jeremy 
Bentham. Here Mrs. Austin’s special genius at once mani- 
fested itself, and her little parlor soon became one of the 
most famous salons in London. Then and in after years 
her fireside was frequented by the best men of the 
time. Bentham, Carlyle, Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, Lewis, 
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Lord Lansdowne, Molesworth, Sir James Stephen, the 
Mills, Sterlings, Butlers, Romillys, and others,—a 
mighty host,—were constant visitors, and every one 
of them has left evidence of his appreciation of her. 
To Jeffrey she was «my best and brightest»; to Sydney 
Smith, «the fairest and wisest »; to Sir James Stephen, 
«my great ally»; to Charles Butler, a « Gross-Miitter- 
chen»; to Heinrich Heine, «Ein liebes Engelkind »; to 
Carlyle, «Sunlight through waste weltering chaos » ; to 
John Stuart Mill, « Liebes Miitterlein.» 

From the very first years of her marriage until her 
death, nearly fifty years later, Mrs. Austin was one of the 
best-known women of her day, not only in England, but 
on the Continent as well. While Austin was pursuing his 
studies at Bonn and Paris her gatherings there became 
almost as famous as those of her friend Mme. Récamier; 
and although she could offer her guests but the barest 
comforts, she attracted to her home the leading intel- 
lects of France and Germany. Niebuhr, Schlegel, Arndt, 
Heffter, Mackeldey, Comte, Say, Guizot, all paid con- 
stant court to «la petite mére du genre humain,» as 
Chevalier calls her. To have had the intimate confidence 
of such an array of genius is of itself a sufficient indica- 
tion of her exceptional character; but Mrs. Austin was 
not a lion-hunter, Harriet Martineau, who hated her 
bitterly, to the contrary notwithstanding. These friend- 
ships grew out of mutual helpfulness, as the extensive 
correspondence she kept up with nearly all of these men 
shows. To Guizot she wrote almost as a mother to her 
son. He discussed his statecraft freely with her, and 
appears to have highly valued her shrewd criticisms 
and suggestions. There are endless letters to and from 
Bentham, Macaulay, Mill, Southey, Jeffrey, Senior, the 
Duchesse d’Orléans and the Comte de Paris, Gladstone, 
and others. All of these admired «den gesunden Men- 
schenverstand » which Humboldt said underlay all her 
conversation and writings. She kept in intimate touch 
and sympathy with the life and work of each one of them. 

Although Sarah Austin had nothing of the masculine 
about her, and was, if anything, iiber-weiblich, never- 
theless she did an appalling amount of work. Besides 
the constant care and companionship she gave her hus- 
band and her one child (who afterward became well 
known as Lady Duff Gordon), Mrs. Austin was always 
busy at literary work; indeed, until 1849, when the Queen 
granted her a complimentary pension, she was compelled 
thus to earn most of the Austin daily bread. 

As an author Mrs. Austin does not rank very high; for 
although she was a genuine literary artist she was by 
no means a literary genius. Many of her works, like her 
«Germany from 1760 to 1814,» her «Essays on Edu- 
cation,» and some of her letters to the « Athenw#um,» 
still repay reading; but aside from her matchless work 
on jurisprudence, most of her energy was spent in trans- 
lations. There was probably no one in England more 
familiar with the best literature of the Continent; and 
next to Carlyle she did more than any one else to intro- 
duce German literature into England. An Edinburgh re- 
viewer, with old-fashioned grandiloquence, insisted that 
he could not properly express his admiration of her Ger- 
man translations «except in language which might be 
misinterpreted as the diction of indiscreet flattery.» 
Her translations, he claimed, are reproductions; and with 
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before him he declared that there was no other trans- 
lator in England of one tenth her ability. 

Her best life was so ungrudgingly given to others, 
and her modesty was so refreshingly feminine, that 
Mrs. Austin, either as authoress or as woman, is almost 
unknown to the new generations. And yet, aside from 
her peerless juridical labors, she deserves to be well 
known by her latter-day sisters, if for no other reason 
than as a possible ideal for the newer womanhood. 


Sylvia R. Hershey. 


At the Death-bed of Lincoln. 


In THE CenTuRY for June, 1890, and February, 1893, 
were published letters bearing upon the question of who 
were present at the bedside of President Lincoln when 
Surgeon-General Barnes, who held the pulse of the dying 
chief, announced his death at 7:22 A.M. Partly in the 
interest of the truth and partly as a matter of family 
pride, I wish to add two names hitherto omitted by THE 
CENTURY. The names are Richard J. Oglesby, then gov- 
ernor of Illinois, and General Isham N. Haynie, both of 
Springfield, Illinois, and both warm personal friends of 
Mr. Lincoln. In a letter written to me by Governor 
Oglesby he describes the events of that terrible night, 
and the scene at the bedside as Secretary Stanton broke 
the silence by saying, « Now he belongs to the ages.» 

General Haynie’s diary also lies before me, and per- 
haps I may be justified in quoting a passage which pic- 
tures Mr. Lincoln only four hours before his assassina- 
tion. Under April 14, 1865, General Haynie wrote: 

At five o’clock this afternoon Governor Oglesby and 
I called at the White House. Mr. Lincoln was not in, 
but just as we were going away his carriage, with him- 
self, wife, and Tad, drove up. The President called us 
back. We went up into his reception-room and had a 
pleasant, humorous hour with him. He read four chap- 
ters of Petroleum V. Nasby’s book (recently published) 
to us, and continued reading until he was called to din- 
ner at about six o’clock, when we left him. 

The above was written sometime between six and ten 
o’clock, before General Haynie had heard of the fatal 
shooting. During that little call Mr. Lincoln was in a 
specially merry mood. He laughed heartily over Nasby’s 
book, and told his friends of his intention of going to 
see Laura Keene at the theater that evening. He, in 
fact, urged Governor Oglesby and General Haynie to 
agcompany him, but a business engagement prevented. 

The diary continues: 

At 11 p.m. Governor Oglesby and myself were ad- 
mitted to the room where the President lay dying. Re- 
mained until after the President had passed away. He 
died at 7.22 a. M. to-day. The excitement baffles des- 
eription. The horrors of last night have no parallel in 
memory or history. The cabinet all surrounded the 
dying chief; General Meigs, General Halleck, General 
Hardie, Colonel Vincent, Rev. Dr. Gurley —all present. 
The Secretary of War was busy all night preparing and 
sending despatches ; Surgeon-General Barnes holding 
the President’s arm, feeling his pulse; the cabinet 
seated around, and some standing ; Governor Oglesby 
at the head of the bed, and myself near the door. The 
President lay with his feet to the west, his head to the 
east; insensible; in comatose state; never spoke. 


The two friends accompanied the body of the beloved 
President on its last journey to Illinois. They were a 
part of the delegation appointed by his native State. 
General Haynie drafted the resolutions of the citizens 
of Illinois who met at the National Hotel in Washing- 


ton to take steps relative to the death of Mr. Lincoln. 
To Governor Oglesby more than to any other one man 
is due the fact that the martyred Lincoln sleeps to- 
day on the green slopes of Oak Ridge in the beautiful 
city he loved so well. The nation and the national 
capital claimed his remains, but Governor Oglesby in- 
sisted that they belonged by right to Illinois. 


Edwin C. Haynie. 


“The Century’s» American Artists Series. 
GEORGE DE FOREST BRUSH’S «€ MOTHER AND CHILD.» 


(See frontispiece.) 


THE common belief that the aim of portraiture is to 
present the likeness of an individual is true so far as it 
goes; but it is only half of the truth. That a portrait 
should mean to us the likeness of a certain person is a 
desideratum; otherwise why call it a portrait? That it 
should look to us something decorative and beautiful is 
also a necessity; otherwise why call it a picture or a 
work of art? In all good portraiture the expressive and 
the decorative are both present, and because they are 
happily united in Mr. Brush’s « Mother and Child » is suf- 
ficient reason for declaring it good portraiture. 

Evidently the faces in this portrait group absorbed 
much of Mr. Brush’s interest, for the character of each 
has been well studied and strongly expressed. It is 
sometimes supposed that «character» in portraiture 
is a thing imagined or invented by the painter, whereas 
it is nothing but the perception and expression of subtle 
truths of physiognomy. The great Italians understood 
this thoroughly, and it will not escape notice that there 
is a kinship between the people of Mr. Brush’s « Mother 
and Child» and the people of Italian art. The tender- 
ness of the mother, the infantile shyness of the child, 
the unconscious interest of the older child at the left, 
have appeared many times in the Madonna and Child 
with the infant St. John. The characterization parallels 
but does not imitate that of the Italians. The picture 
suggests no Italian school or painter, yet reminds us of 
the Italian conception. The forms are modern, living 
people of to-day, while the sympathetic feeling is an- 
cient, common to all lofty art. Local truths of likeness 
are apparent (the group represents an American family, 
and the landscape at the side is from Vermont), but 
above these we feel the universal truths of maternal 
tenderness and infantile grace. And just there the 
painter shows his largeness of view. Great art always 
bases itself upon universal truths. 

Decoratively the picture has been very well handled. 
The composition is exceedingly simple, and the large 
oval of the group is restfully placed in the square up- 
right of the canvas. The lines of the child’s figure, the 
indicated angles of the knees and the arm, the modeling 
of the gracefully turned heads, the broad sweep of the 
flowing robe, the background of bushes with an outlet 
into distant hills and sky, are all given with truth, force, 
and charm. Regarded merely for its distribution of light 
and shade, the picture will be found equally effective. 
The lower notes of the older child at the left and the 
sky at the right are quite as necessary to the central 
high light as the dark thicket is to the dark robe. The 
color and the handling of the picture are not conspicu- 
ous. The painter has not wished to detract from the 
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interest in the faces by gorgeousness of garment or 
brilliancy of touch. He rightly regards these latter as 
the means rather than the end of art. This is not the 
first fine portrait group that Mr. Brush has shown us. A 
pupil of Gérdme, he learned from that master technical 
skill which was at first applied to pictures of the Ameri- 
can Indians with some exactness of form. Later he found 
this exactness incompatible with sentiment and color, 
and he changed his style. Recently he has painted por- 
traits that show the spirit of the great Dutchmen with- 
out their form or handling; and in the present group we 
have the Italian spirit without the Italian type or method. 
Such work may be thought assimilative, yet it is less so 
than the work of Raphael. To accept the point of view 
of great men in the past is every one’s privilege; to copy 
their forms is quite another thing. Mr. Brush’s ideas are 
changing as his artistic horizon expands, and his pro- 
gress is being watched with interest by all art lovers. 
He is one of the leaders among the younger painters in 
this country who are giving rank to American art. 
John C. Van Dyke. 


Boy Tramps and Reform Schools. 
A REPLY TO MR. FLYNT. 


JosiAH FLYNT, in the October CENTURY, says that 
«nearly all tramps have, during some part of their lives, 
been charges of the State in its reformatories,» and that 
«the present reform-school system directly or indirectly 
forces boys into trampdom.» 

These assertions are so sweeping that the public is 
deeply interested in knowing if they be true or false. 

There are in the United States eighty-one institutions 
which Mr. Flynt evidently includes in the class reform 
schools. They are known as reformatories, reform 
schools, and industrial schools. The public has invested 
fifteen million dollars in lands and buildings for them, 
and pays annually more than four million dollars for 
their maintenance. Most of these institutions are less 
than twenty years old. 

I desire distinctly and emphatically to deny the above 
assertions of Mr. Flynt, and to say that in his series of 
six articles on the tramp question published in THE 
Century he has signally failed to adduce any facts to 
support such assertions. He bases his conclusions en- 
tirely upon an experience of eight months’ tramping 
with tramps. If there is one place on earth that the 
cosmopolitan knight of the road abhors above all others, 
it isa reformatory. A good reformatory is a hive of in- 
dustry. Here he must work, and that is what he circles 
the globe to avoid. Naturally, and by common consent, 
he does and says all in his power to bring such institutions 
into disrepute. 

Most of the reformatories, reform schools, and indus- 
trial schools are just such places as Mr. Flynt describes 
in THe Century for September, 1894, in which he says: 
«There is a crying need for an institution which shall 
take the place of the reform school, a kind of industrial 
home and manual training-school, in which the least con- 
taminated may be separated from the viciously trained 
and criminally inclined boy, and taught useful employ- 
ment and obedience to authority.» He here very aptly 
describes just what the good industrial school, reform 
school, and reformatory are doing. 

Take, for example, the school of which the writer is 


superintendent—the State Industrial School of Colorado. 
Here we do just the work that Mr. Flynt indicates that 
we should do. I believe that most of these institutions 
are doing this work, and doing it well—some of them, no 
doubt, much better than we. This is a good school; it is 
a good home; it is a manual training-school. We have 
a fine department of sloid; we teach obedience, and en- 
force it; we teach and furnish useful employment. Each 
boy is constantly in charge of some teacher. He is con- 
stantly employed either at work or in school, with proper 
allowance for healthful exercise and recreation. Our 
boys make all their own clothes and shoes, and mend 
them; do all the washing, ironing, baking, cooking, 
housework, farming, gardening, dairying, stock-raising, 
carpenter work, engineering, painting, brickmaking, 
building, and printing: in short, all of the work about 
the institution, except so far as it is necessary for the 
teachers in the several departments to lead and instruct 
in the work. Our boys average four hours a day in 
school and four at work. In age they are from ten to 
eighteen years. I think that our school will compare 
favorably with public schools generally in deportment 
and progress. 

Statistics recently received from the leading reforma- 
tories, reform schools, and industrial schools of the 
country indicate that about one half of the boys com- 
mitted to these institutions are practically tramps—boy 
tramps—when committed. One of the oldest, largest,and 
best-conducted industrial schools places the percentage 
at seventy-five per cent. upon admission, and twenty-five 
per cent. after discharge. The average upon admission 
is about fifty per cent., and upon discharge about five 
per cent. A prominent superintendent, who has acted 
in that capacity for fourteen years, says: « During the 
past five years I have interviewed over one thousand 
tramps, most of whom have been quite willing to relate 
a part of their history. Out of this number but five 
claimed to have been in reform schools.» 

It should be remembered that these institutions care- 
fully look up the antecedents of every boy committed to 
them, and closely follow every one who is paroled or 
discharged. The statistics thus gathered and kept show 
that about seventy-five per cent. of those who are com- 
mitted go forth and continue industrious, law-abiding, 
useful citizens. No class of institutions in the country, 
for the same expenditure, are doing so much to promote 
the public peace and welfare, and to deplete the ranks 
of trampdom, as the reformatories, reform schools, and 
industrial schools. 


Go.pen, Coro. G. A. Garard. 


The Claims of Dr. Horace Wells to the 
Discovery of Anesthesia. 


Apropos of the signed paper in THECENTURY for August, 
1894, entitled, « Dr. Morton’s Discovery of Anesthesia,» 
we have received a communication for this department 
setting forth the claims of Dr. Horace Wells of Hartford, 
Connecticut, to the honor of the discovery. As we find 
that the publication of this letter would lead to a long 
controversy in these pages, it is deemed best, in the in- 
terest of our readers, not to pursue the subject. It is 
hardly necessary to say that THe CenTURY is not com- 
mitted to either side of this controversy. 
EDITOR. 
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Aunt Selina of the Boston «Daily Phonograph.»! 


HE subscription-list of the Boston «Daily Phonograph» 

owed several yards of its length to the Woman’s 
Column which appeared in its Saturday issue. There 
never was anything more complete in its way than this 
feminine department. It combined, with surprising ease, 
receipts for muffins and for encouragement toward the 
attainment of «gracious womanhood,» with an air half 
mystic, half domestic, as if it were shedding benedic- 
tions from a dredging-box. It permitted nothing of the 
aggressive, heaven-and-man-defying New Woman ele- 
ment; on the contrary, it inculcated those passive virtues 
of meek endurance and shifting one’s personal cares on 
to Providence, which, according to circumstances, is 
sometimes ideal heroism, and more frequently nothing 
but baptized laziness. 

The reputed editor of the Woman’s Column was one 
Aunt Selina. She was, however, a personage altogether 
imaginary. The real editor was a clever, hard-work- 
ing, happy-go-lucky young woman, who had neither 
the time nor the disposition to practise the convention- 
alities which she recommended to correspondents. She 
had been suddenly called to her native Western city on 
account of the dangerous illness of a sister. The con- 
valescence would be rather long, and she might have 
been obliged to resign her place if another of the staff 
had not volunteered to take her work during her ab- 
sence. This good comrade was Roger Endicott, a lively 
scion of an aristocratic house, who had chosen a news- 
paper career because of its capabilities for assorted 
and various experiences. He was the literary editor of 
the « Phonograph »; his regular duties occupied only a 
part of the time, so that he often gave a hand where it 
might be needed. It struck him as very great fun to 
occupy the chair of Feminine Deportment and Handi- 
work, and he entered upon the task with interest. The 
boys took to calling him Aunt Selina, to which title he 
answered cheerfully. They all had sobriquets in the 
office. 

The correspondents frequently begged for a photo- 
graph of Aunt Selina, and it occurred to Endicott that 
she would make a fine figurehead. Therefore the very 
next Saturday the countenance of a comely old lady 
beamed above the Woman’s Column. This portrait was, 
in point of fact, the likeness of a German frau who kept 
a cheap restaurant near the newspaper office. Endicott 
was in the habit of lunching there because the person- 
nel of its custom afforded him plenty of «types» and 
«stories.» To look at the pictured countenance of Aunt 
Selina, moon-faced, benevolent, bland, you never would 
have guessed what first drew Endicott’s attention to the 
original. It was her vigorous, fluent, continuous gift of 
scolding: it is true that her waitresses and pot-boys 

1 With pictures by F. Boyd Smith. 
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would have hardly understood a milder idiom. She would 
set her stout arms akimbo and fire volleys of criticism 
of their ways and of prophecy concerning their end; and 
all the time her features remained unchanged from their 
calm maternal smile. When she boxed a boy’s ears the 
activity of her muscles stopped exactly at her shoulder- 
joint: her face was like that of a grandmother crooning 
a lullaby. Endicott, admiring this image of matronly 
wisdom and mellowed and reverend age, invited Frau 
Schmidt to have her photograph taken for him and at 
his charges. 

« Vos you shtuck on my peaudiful face ?» she had in- 
quired; and he, with much appreciative pantomime, had 
owned the soft impeachment. He promptly escorted her 
to the nearest studio, and in due time she gloried to see 
herself heading the column of Aunt Selina’s counsels. 
Endicott calculated that the kindly old face would 
attract confidences and subscriptions, and he judged 
rightly. Every mail brought numerous letters to « Aunt 
Selina, care of the Boston «Daily Phonograph.» The 
writers were surprisingly naive and circumstantial in 
the statement of their moral dilemmas and their desire 
to exchange receipts for making angel-cake and for 
washing flannels. 

Among the correspondents one soon distinguished 
herself by asking for more advice than anybody could 
possibly take, unless she had a confirmed habit for the 
drug (good advice is a drug in the market, is it not’). 
She signed her letters «Mamie A. Sawyer»; she lived 





«SHE SIGNED HER LETTERS (MAMIE A. SAWYER.)” 


at South Haddockport. First, Mamie inquired of Aunt 
Selina whether « in walking with a gentleman I ought to 
take his arm, or he mine. We have quite a discussion 
on the subject, and hope that you will settle it for us.” 
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Replying to which, Endicott, with a shudder, made it 
clear in the next Saturday’s number that man is the oak, 
woman the ivy, and it is her blessed privilege to cling 
to his superior strength. 

Next, Mamie wished to know whether skirts should be 
gored, and stiffened with haircloth; and Endicott cited 
the latest edict of the authorities on the subject. 

Then Mamie wrote a confiding letter—you could quite 
read her blushes between the lines—to inform Aunt 
Selina « that I am happy in my engagement to Mr. Cyrus 
Bodge, whose arm I always take now, thanks to your 
good advice, instead of him taking mine»—this with 
lavish underlining of words. Upon this Aunt Selina 
felt bound to make a preachment on the duties of a 
prospective bride, adding congratulations upon «the 
new happiness which has come into your life.» Endicott 
prided himself on that phrase—«a regular earmark of 
the gracious womanhood brand of femininity,» he called 
it. Of course Mamie wanted suggestions concerning 
her bridal outfit. Her ideas of clothes struck Endicott 
as showy and unrefined; he interviewed an obliging 
saleswoman in one of the large shops, and was able to 
steer Miss Sawyer in the direction of plainer and more 
durable raiment. 

But her next letter begged for counsel in an intimate 
and sentimental difficulty: « What shall Ido? My fellow 
is said to be going a great deal with another girl. I 
don’t wish to accept half a heart. I want the whole or 
nothing. Had I better tell him so?» And in a tremu- 
lous and tear-blotted postscript she added: «I should 
just like to seratch her face! I expect that I am dread- 
ful wicked, dear Aunt Selina » 

Endicott, in his character of Aunt Selina, tried very 
hard to imagine himself an old lady imagining herself 
a young girl, and could compare the resultant mental 
sensation only to turning a double back somersault. But 
he gently counseled Mamie against saying « my fellow,» 
and exhorted to dignified forbearance and no finger- 
nails. 

Miss Sawyer’s following letter announced that her 
«gentleman friend »—as she thought it elegant to style 
him, whereupon Aunt Selina was obliged to correct her 
more decidedly than before—had been misreported « by 
those who are not my well-wishers, because of Jealousy, 
that green-eyed monster.» 

But even then troubles were not ended, for the girl 
soon confided that certain « ungenteel ways of Mr. Bodge 
grate upon my feelings. He eats with his knife, and does 
not love poetry.» Questioned with lofty delicacy by 
Aunt Selina, Mamie admitted that Cyrus Bodge was a 
young man of excellent character, the support of his 
parents, the catcher of the local base-ball nine, leader 
of the parish choir, and earning a good salary as clerk 
in the village store. «But I have thoughts and dreams 
in which Cyrus cannot follow me,» wrote Mamie A. Saw- 
yer. «Mine is a lonely soul. Sometimes I really wish 
that that other girl had taken him.» 

This was startling. But before Roger Endicott, alias 
Aunt Selina, had time to reply, he was sent on an out- 
of-town assignment in place of a man who was ill. 
When he returned, after an absence of two days, a 
formidable heap of letters awaited him on his desk. It 
was the season of spring cleaning, and the women 
seemed more than ever in need of receipts for warmed- 


over cookery and ghostly consolation. «Dear Aunt Se- 
lina,» was the general tenor of their epistles, «is there 
any sure preventive » (some of them spelled it « preven- 
tative») «for moths? And how can I keep a peaceful 





«(SHE MUST BE STOPPED.» 


spirit when my husband objects to cold mutton and to 
eating his meals in the pantry?» Endicott had small 
experience to guide him in replying, but advised: « (1) 
Repeat a verse of soothing poetry to yourself. (2) Take 
a stick and beat thoroughly »—he had written so far 
when he discovered that the moths were No. 1 and the 
husband was No. 2. So he reversed the prescriptions, 
adding camphor- or moth-balls for the insects. Then he 
worked off more of the letters as fast as he could. 

«A, B.—Always speak gently to your children. If 
your rolls show greenish-yellow streaks, you are using 
too much soda.» 

«F, V.—No; we do not pay for poetry.» 

«L. W.—It is better to cut the silk on the bias.» 
(« Heaven forgive me! I hope that is so. I always liked 
the sound of ‘cut bias,» said Aunt Selina to himself.) 

«T. D.—Better that your parlor should have an odor 
of tobacco than that your husband should be obliged to 
take his pipe elsewhere. Strive to make home happy.» 
(« That is right, anyhow,» Aunt Selina certified.) 

«G. J.—Read answers to C. D., R. H., D. M., and B. K. 
Godet skirts have a narrow facing of haircloth all 
around, and the back breadths are stiffened to the 
belt.» («I could do that godet song-and-dance in my 
sleep,» quoth Aunt Selina.) 

The next envelop was addressed in the well-known hand 
of Mamie A. Sawyer. It looked as if it had been written 
with a pin, and certain letters were elaborately curled 
up at the ends. Aunt Selina was informed that the 
writer was coming to Boston for the purpose of shopping. 
«It may be for my trousseau» (Mamie had taken sev- 
eral tries at the spelling of the word, and the result was 
somewhat blotted), «or it may not. But I need some new 
clothes, anyway. But my heart, dear Aunt Selina, is 
undecided. Do I love Cyrus Bodge enough so that my 
life with him will be rapturous? I shall get samples 
at the stores, and bring them to the office of your valu- 
able journal—oh, the help it has been to me!—and you 
must give me your taste in choosing all my dresses. 
Does that not sound grand? You and I will have a 
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cozy talk day after to-morrow. You must judge for me 
whether I love Mr. Bodge, or only esteem him as a 
friend. Lovingly yours, MAMIE A. SAWYER.» 
If Roger Endicott had really been a nice old lady he 
would have fainted at the tidings of Mamie’s impending 
visit. Or rather, if he had been Aunt Selina, it would 
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«(IT WANTED TO SEE AUNT SELINA,)» 


not have mattered much. But the whole situation pre- 
sented itself to him with the vividness of a theater pos- 
ter. «She must be stopped somehow,» he thought. « The 
day after to-morrow!» He looked again at the date of 
the letter, and found that Mamie was due to appear at 
any moment with her samples and her sentimental per- 
plexities. 

He snatched up his hat and was about to flee from the 
building when he heard a thin, high-pitched voice inquir- 
ing of the men in the outer office whether Aunt Selina 
was in. Those over-amiable, circumflex accents must be- 
long to Mamie A. Sawyer! To her the shipping editor 
replied that Aunt Selina’s room was «this way, to the 
left.» Miss Sawyer was ushered into the sanctum of 
Aunt Selina. Endicott, as he bowed to her, could hear 
through the door, carefully left ajar by the shipping 
editor, a sort of Greek chorus of suppressed chuckles 
and broken phrases: 

«A jay girl to see Aunt Selina!» 

« Always meet him with a smile!» 

«Trim it with gentle patience and blue bombazine! » 

Then they became silent, in order not to lose the dia- 
logue between Aunt Selina and her neophyte. 

«I wanted to see Aunt Selina,» began Mamie A. Saw- 
yer. She looked down with conscious modesty, then 
raised a pair of round, pale blue eyes to meet the gaze 
of a tall, dignified young man, who certainly could not 
be Aunt Selina. Endicott observed that she wore a large 
hat trimmed with a whole garden of cotton violets and 
roses. Her dress was of a yellowish gray; her gloves 
were pearl-color, considerably modified by soil. She 
carried a red parasol with frills of cheap lace. 

«I am sorry to say,» replied Endicott, «that Aunt 
Selina is out of town. She will be away for some time. 
She has gone to care for an invalid sister in the West.» 

«Oh, dear!» sighed Mamie. There were tears in her 
eyes, and her snub nose reddened with emotion. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


indicott was quite sorry for her. «Iam one of Aunt 
Selina’s nephews.» he added rather foolishly, for this 
might have consequences. «If I can be of any service 
to you—» 

« He’s her dear nevvy!» breathed the chorus outside. 

«Has she read my letter?» asked Mamie A. Sawyer, 
seeing it open upon the desk. 

«No. It came after she left the office. I read it. 
Aunt Selina intrusted her work to me during her ab- 
sence. But I should not presume to answer such deli- 
cate questions as yours. Of course I can reply suitably 
enough to many of the correspondents; I am acquainted 
with dear aunt’s ways of thinking.» 

« What does she think about me?» urged Mamie. 

«I am sure that she sincerely wishes to help you,» 
returned Endicott, by way of rebuke to the scoffers. 

Just then a heavy door closed with a bang, and the 
tramp of the sporting editor was heard in the main 
office. «Say, where ’s Aunt Selina? Aunt Selina, bets 
are all off!» 

Somebody suppressed him; there were sounds as of a 
strong man struggling with those who would withhold 
him. « What ’s on, boys?» he demanded. 7 

« Aunt Selina’s nephew has a young lady visitor,» said 
the shipping editor, in gentle warning against possible 
levity. 

«We all come to Aunt Selina with our joys and our 
sorrows, do we not?» said Mamie A. Sawyer, with an 
engaging simper. 

«I cannot expect this bear-garden to behave itself 
much longer,» thought the martyred Endicott. He re- 
solved upon a scheme which to his fastidious soul ap- 
peared hideously vulgar. But it was necessary to get 
the girl quickly out of the office, and therefore he cere- 
moniously invited her to come with him and allow him to 
offer her some ice-cream. The chorus heard him. 

«The summer girl!» 

«She comes high, but we must have her! » 

«Ice-cream for one, and two spoons! » 





«(ICE-CREAM FOR ONE, AND TWO SPOONS!)» 


Amid these graceless murmurs, which ran from desk 
to desk, the occupants of which were preternaturally 
busy, Roger Endicott escorted Miss Mamie A. Sawyer out 
of the newspaper office. The ice-cream might have been 
obtained at the shop of the prototype of Aunt Selina; . 
but for fear lest Mamie should recognize the likeness 
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to the portrait, and so cause fresh complications, he 
crossed the street diagonally, and conducted Miss Saw- 
yer to another restaurant. Unluckily for him, Frau 
Schmidt was standing in her doorway. 

«Say, once, young man,» she hailed him. « You vos 
too broud for to bring your girl by me to eat?» 

indicott cast an anxious glance at Mamie. She had 
heard nothing; her eyes, rolled up so that a line of white 
showed above the lower lid, were fixed with an emotional 
gaze upon his face. He saw that she needed very little 
encouragement to undertake the ivy line of conduct. 
He trotted Miss Sawyer along at a good pace, dreading 
every moment to meet an acquaintance, and he did not 
feel safe until they were seated at a hastily wiped mar- 
ble table in a recondite corner of a confectioner’s back 
shop. Mamie chose a party-colored ice, which she ate 
with greediness, and at the same time with exasperat- 
ing attempts at elegance, curving out her little finger 
as she handled the spoon; her head drooped to one 
side as she nibbled cakes like a mouse with her small 
pointed teeth. She talked much between, and even con- 
temporaneously with, mouthfuls. 

Endicott instinctively assumed his most correct and 
impersonal manner. The Boston Brahmanism latent 
in him asserted itself in presence of this very ill-bred 
young woman. 

«You ain’t very fond of conversation, are you?» 
hinted Mamie. 

«I prefer to listen to you, rather than to talk, per- 
haps,» he said civilly, temporizing. 

« And yet I am certain that you must talk beautifully. 
But there, I will talk to you instead, because I want that 
you should know all my feelings. I have a great mind 
to ask for your advice, and not wait for your aunt. You 
are nearer my age; it seems as though you would be 
able to understand me better than what she could. I 
suppose that you have been in love, have n’t you? Have 
you got a best girl now?» 

«No, I have not,» Endicott said curtly. He felt a 
distinct sense of disgust. But he was unprepared for the 
broad and silly smile which suddenly overspread the 
features of Mamie A. Sawyer. 

«You have n’t?» she inquired, with arch disbelief. 
«You have n’t!» she asserted thrillingly. «But I know 
that you will give me the best of advice. Had I better 
marry Mr. Bodge?» 

«Really, Miss Sawyer, I cannot counsel you. That 
ought to depend on the state of your sentiments toward 
him. If you care truly for him—» Endicott began rather 
magisterially. 

«But I have doubted my heart all along. You know 
that by my letter to your Aunt Selina, don’t you? And 
now I know that I do not love him.» A slight pause 
after the word «now» was made significant by a look 
into Endicott’s eyes which was so full of sentimental 
initiative that it gave him an angry desire to get out of 


_ the affair as quickly as possible. He felt himself stiff- 


ening, morally and physically, more and more every 
moment. 

«I think some of staying awhile here in Boston,» pur- 
sued Mamie. «I am boarding with a half-sister of my 
brother’s wife. I guess 1 can get a place in a store, or 
something genteel like that, so as to earn my board. I 
expect that I might find friends here that would appre- 


ciate me better than what Cyrus Bodge does. Don’t you 
think I had better stay in the city?» She leaned confi- 
dentially toward Endicott. An odor of cheap perfume 
exhaled from her hair, in untidy curls above her ears. 
«Don’t you think so?» she urged. 

Endicott was fairly rigid. He spoke with difficulty, 
as if he were affected with a sort of moral lockjaw: 
« You ’d better go back at once to South Haddockport.» 

The girl bit her lip. «Is that all you have to say to 
me?» Her voice quivered. Endicott tried not to see 





«(HAVE YOU GOT A BEST GIRL NOW?)» 


her face. There was an instant of quiet. Then Mamie 
A. Sawyer sprang up from her seat, pushing away her 
plate; the spoon fell jangling on the floor. 

«You are just hateful!» she cried, and flounced 
through the shop and into the street. 

For a moment Roger Endicott sat amazed. Then he 
started up and followed the girl. His impulse was to try 
to soothe her wounded self-esteem; he felt annoyed 
and mortified by the violent turn of the situation. « Miss 
Sawyer! Miss Sawyer!» he called after her. 

He reached the door just in time to behold Mamie 
run straight into the ample bosom of Frau Schmidt, who 
was coming ponderously down the street. The old woman 
was accompanied by a young man, rather rustic in ap- 
pearance, but well set up, and having a kind and honest 
face. Mamie A. Sawyer, in the recoil from the concus- 
sion, recognized the beaming matronly countenance be- 
fore her: 

« Aunt Selina!» she cried. « Your nephew is just too 
horrid for anything!» She flung herself again upon that 
breast like a German feather-bed, and sobbed wildly. 

« Ach himmel!» gasped Frau Schmidt. « Vot for an 
Aunt Selina does you take me? See here, Misdher Ent- 
dicott, you vos too broud to come mit dot girl to eat 
by me. Now vot you dinks of yourself? Dis yentleman 
has somedings to say to you.» 

With arms akimbo, she proceeded to berate Endicott 
unsparingly. He wondered how he ever could have found 
it amusing when she scolded the pot-boys. He tried to 
divert the current of events. «Is this Mr. Cyrus Bodge?» 
he asked in his best manner—that which made him so 
popular at the Winterset Club. 

« Yes, sir» 

Mamie A. Sawyer, who had detached herself from the 
old woman, and heard with terror her furious tirade, 
broke in desperately: 

«She ain’t Aunt Selina! Oh, she ain’t Aunt Selina!» 
Then she turned on Endicott: « And you are nobody!» 
After which she wept noisily, mopping her face with her 
handkerchief kneaded into a wet ball. 








960 


« Don’t, Mamie!» Cyrus entreated her, gently. 

«Oh, Cyrus, there ain’t anybody real but just you! 
Take me right away from here!» 

+I guess, sir, there ’s been some kind of a mistake,» 
said Cyrus to Endicott. « And you and me will have to 





«(I VOS N’T NO AUNT SELINA.» 


try to understand each other. This is my side of it. I 
am the man that Miss Sawyer has promised to marry. 
This morning my boss asked me to come up to town to 
buy a little bill of goods, and I stopped in on my way 
to see if there was any errand I could do in Boston for 
Mamie’s folks. Her mother told me that Mamie had 
taken the early train; she wanted to do some shopping, 
and to see that Aunt Selina that writes for the paper 
and gives a sight of good advice to the women. So after 
I had finished my business I went round to the news- 
paper office, and they told me that Mamie had gone out 
with Aunt Selina to get ice-cream. They directed me 
to this lady’s store; but she said Mamie had passed 
by there with a gentieman, and she would come with 
me to find them. I was some surprised. I thought that 
Mamie was with Aunt Selina. Then she called this lady 
Aunt Selina—» 

«I vos n’t no Aunt Selina. I vos Barbara Schmidt,» 
asserted the frau, vigorously. 

«He said he was Aunt Selina’s nephew, and I don’t 
believe it,» declared Mamie A. Sawyer. 

«I told Miss Sawyer truly that Aunt Selina is out of 
town, and asked her to honor me by taking an ice,» 
said Endicott, uncomfortably. 

The girl’s weeping had become much quieter; she 
edged up to Cyrus with a clinging confidence which 
made him feel master of the situation. 

«You don’t need to explain no more, sir. I believe 
that you done what you thought was right. I guess Miss 
Sawyer better come straight home with me on the next 
train.» 

«Cyrus, you don’t blame me any, do you ?» she pleaded. 

«No, Mamie; I don’t never blame you. I know you 
are a good little girl. But you ain’t used to going around 
alone, and I’m glad to take care of you.» 

All at once it appeared clearly to Mamie A. Sawyer’s 
absurd little soul that Cyrus Bodge, and he only, was 
able to understand her. What did she care for that 
stuck-up man and that horrid old woman? She was 
moving away, hanging correctly and contentedly to the 
arm of her lover, when an idea occurred to Endicott. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


«Pardon me. Wait a moment, Mr. Bodge,» he said. 
« There ’s a very pretty piece on just now at the Tre- 
mont Theater. Would you and Miss Sawyer care to see 
it? I have tickets for to-day’s matinée, and should be 
very glad if you would use them.» 

Perhaps Cyrus would have preferred to carry off his 
Mamie, without delay, to their native village; but she, 
whose tears were now dried, leaving her face as pink 
and white and her eyes as blue as before, jogged his 
arm. He yielded. 

« Thank you, sir,» he answered. « We should be real 
pleased to attend a performance at the theater, if you 
was n’t intending to use the tickets yourself.» 

«No, he was n’t; because he has n’t a best girl. He 
ain’t in love. He told me so,» whispered Mamie A. 
Sawyer. 

Cyrus thought that it had been time for him to inter- 
rupt when he did the confidences of the city man with 
Mamie. But a successful lover can afford to be gener- 
ous. Cyrus knew that the girl was now his as she never 
had been before. 

« Would it be inconvenient for you to come around to 
the office? The tickets are there on my desk,» said 
Endicott. 

Frau Schmidt for some time had been silent, with her 
arms twisted in her apron, which was a sign of return- 
ing good humor on her part. To her Endicott turned 
ingratiatingly: «Is one to have some hot crullers for 
lunch to-day, Frau Barbara? I hope that Franz has not 
let them burn this time.» 





«(YOU VOS A BAD BOY—GET ouDT!)» 


« You vos a bad boy—get oudt!» she told him, with 
the archness of a hippopotamus. But she waddled 
amicably at his side, while the lovers from South Had- 
dockport walked blissfully before. 

Endicott drew a breath of relief when Cyrus and 
Mamie, having received the theater tickets, went down 
the office stairs. But he had reckoned without the chorus. 

« The br-r-ride of another! » 

« Me hated rival!» 

« Coffee and pistols for two!» 

« Not three spoons! » 

« Aunt Selina is cut out!» 

Endicott turned toward them, with a dignified wave 
of his hand: 

«One moment, gentlemen! I move that this meeting 
now adjourn—to Frau Schmidt’s—at my expense. I 
should like to purchase exemption from further refer- 
ence to the incident of this morning.» 

To which the chorus agreed. 

Elisabeth Pullen. 





THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 
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A REMARKABLE COMPARISON. 





THE CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA 


OF NAMES COMPARED WITH 


THE FOUR LEADING ENCYCLOPEDIAS OF THE DAY. 





A Great Number of Important Entries Found in The Century Which 
Are in None of the Encyclopedias.— The Total Number 
Estimated at Fifteen Thousand. 


HE New York Ierald said 
of The Century Cyclopedia 
of Names, “ The amount of in- 
formation contained in it is 
something wonderful.” In a 
general way it was known that 
its almost limitless vocabu- 
lary of proper names includ- 
ed a number of words which 
were not in most of the en- 
cyclopedias. Recently an es- 
timate was made in order to 
ee w—€ ATTive more exactly at the 
Sa facts. The first ten pages 
7 of the letter M and the first 
ten pages of the letter Rin The Century Cyclopedia 
of faa were compared with the same parts of the 
vocabulary of the four leading encyclopedias of the 
resent day. The result was most extraordinary. The 
ollowing list (classified under subjects for convenience 
of examination) shows the entries in these twenty 
pages of the single-volume Century Cyclopedia which 
are not in the many-volumed encyclopedias : 


BOOKS, OPERAS, SONGS, ETC. 
Macbeth, Play by Shakspere. Macbeth, Opera by Verdi. 
Maccabees, Opera by Rubinstein. 
McFingal, Poem by Trumbull. 
The Mad Lover, Play by Fletcher. 
The Magnetick Lady, Play by Ben Jonson. 
The Maid of Honor, Play Fane Em 
The Maid’s Tragedy, Play by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
The Rake’s Progress, Pictures by Hogarth. 
Raft of the Medusa, Painting by Géricault. 
The Rambler, Dr. Johnson’s odiented paper. 
Ramona, Book by Helen Hunt Jackson. 
The Rape of Lucrece, Poem by Shakspere. 
The Rape of the Lock, Poem by Pope. 
The Rape of the Sabines, Painting by Rubens, etc. 
Rasselas, Romance by Dr. Johnson. 
Ratnavali, Sanskrit drama. 
Rattlin the Reefer, Novel by Edward Howard. 
Die Rauber, Play by Schiller, The Raven, Poem by Poe. 
Redgauntlet, Novel by Scott. Red Riding Hood, Nursery song. 
Red Rover, Novel by Cooper. 
The Reeve’s Tale, One of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 


POPULAR NAMES, NICKNAMES, ETC. 
Mad Anthony, Name for Anthony Wayne. 
Mad Man of the North, Name for Charles XII. of Sweden. 
The Maiden Queen, Name for Queen Elizabeth. 
The Maid of Orléans, Name for Joan of Arc. 
The English Rabelais, Name for Swift. 
The Railroad City, Name for Indianapolis. 
The Rail-Splitter, Name for Abraham Lincoln, 


HISTORICAL, 


McKinley Act, the well-known tariff act. 

McLeod Case, case ofa trial of an Englishman in New York. 
Madrid, Treaty of. Magadha, Indian Empire. 
Rambouillet Decree, a decree by Napoleon. 

Red Rose, emblem of the house of Lancaster. 

Reform Bills, English laws of 1832, etc. 

Reform War, War in Mexico. 


BUILDINGS, STREETS, ETC. 
Madeleine, Church of the, in Paris. 
Madison Square, in New York. 
Madison Square Garden, in New York. 
Maiden Lane, in London and in New York. 
Ramesseum, Egyptian monument by Rameses. 
Regent's Park, in London. Regent street, in London. 


PERSONS. 


McCormick, the inventor. Machault, the French poet. 
McClernand, Union general. Macintosh, the inventor. 
Mackay, the African missionary. MacMonnies, the sculptor. 
Magnus, name of several kings of Norway. 









Mailath, the Hungarian writer. Maillet, the French sculptor. 
Rahab, mentioned in the Bible. Reeves, Mrs., the novelist. 


NAMES OF FICTION, ETC. 
Macduff, Character in Shakspere’s Macbeth. 
Flora McFlimsey, the heroine of ‘‘ Nothing to Wear.” 
Fergus Maclvor, Character in Scott’s Waverley. 
Flora MacIvor, Characterin Scott’s Waverley. 
Maid Marian, Robin Hood's sweetheart. 
Maid of Athens, Subject of Byron’s poem of that name. 
Ranger, Character in Wycherley’s comedy. 
Rebecca, Character in Scott’s Ivanhoe. 
The ‘Red Cross Knight, Character in Spenser’s Fairy Queen. 
Regan, Character in Shakspere’s Lear. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 
Machpelah, Bille name. Magdala, Bible name. 
Race of Alderney, part of the English Channel. 
Racket Lake, in American Geography. 
Racket River, in American Geography. 
Randall's Island, in American Geography. 
Rangeley Lakes, in American Geography. 
Raritan Bay, in American Geography. 
Cape Ray, end of Newfoundland. Red Russia, part of Poland. 

The names here given are taken only from twenty 
pages of The Century Cyclopedia, which is less than 2 
per cent. of the whole work. The total number of en- 
tries not given in the other four encyclopedias is 
therefore almost 15,000. These additional headings 
are in many cases the very ones a person is most 
likely to meet in his reading or to hear in a lecture, 
and about which he is most anxious for information. 
Take the following list of familiar examples scattered 
through The Century, but not in any one of the other 
four encyclopedias: 

The American Fabius, America (the yacht that won the 
America's Cup), Battle above the Clouds, Battle of the Books, 
Constitution or Old Ironsides, Fair Maid of Perth, Faerie 
Queen, Iron Duke, Iseult, Jane Eyre, Mrs. Jarley, Mount 
Jefferson, John Bull, Old Hundred, Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street, Pinafore, Place Vendéme, Regent Siament, Sage of 
Concord, Sherman Bill, Trilby, Vigilant, Valkyrie, and Die 
Walkiire. 

In every one of these cases The Century Cyclopedia 
of Names gives all the essential information needed, 
and the other four encyclopedias do not give the head- 
ings at all. Another valuable feature of The Century 
Cyclopedia of Names is that it gives 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF EVERY NAME. 


Of the four encyclopedias referred to three do not 
give the pronunciation at all, and the fourth contains 
them only partially. 

The Century Cyclopedia is set in condensed yet clear- 
ly readable type, and its entire contents are contained 


IN ONE LARGE VOLUME. 


A comparison of the total number of words in the 
four encyclopedias with The Century shows that the 
latter actually has, on an average, as many words in 
it as four volumes of the others. With its condensed 
style it may fairly be said that The Century is really an 
equivalent of five volumes of the ordinary encyclopedia 
costing from $25 to $50, according to the binding. It 
covers 

THE WHOLE FIELD OF PROPER NAMES, 


including the names in ey geography, fiction, 
art, archeology, history, with the titles of famous 
streets, parks, buildings, battles, congresses, riots, cru- 
sades, books, operas, plays, ships, clubs, works of art, 
stars, constellations, imaginary places, etc. 

The price is from $10 to $15, according to binding. 
It is not sold in the bookstores, and can be obtained 
only by subscription. For further particulars address 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
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Specimen Illustration from 


CHICKEN. 
‘*The Century Cook Book.’’ 


Success in Housekeeping. 


Good cooking is the prime feature of success in the management of ahousehold. But this is not enough, 


even to make the table perfectly acceptable. 


the appetite becomes jaded, despite the art that presides over the purely culinary affairs. 


aration of meals, from the time that the food comes 
be eaten, can easily be learned if one has compete 


The dishes must be attractively garnished and served, or 


The entire prep- 
from the hands of the market-man until it is ready to 


nt instruction. Such an aid to the housewife is 


MARY RONALD’S CENTURY COOK BOOK. 


HE immediate and immense success of this work 

is proof of its unique merits, aside from the trib- 
utes of the critics. In its illustrations it excels all 
other cook books. These consist of over 150 repro- 
ductions of photographs taken especially for the au- 
thor. The illustrations include such subjects as the 
setting of the table, the garnishing of dishes, the 
utensils needed in the kitchen, the preparation of 
meat, fish, and fowl for cooking, the decoration and 
molding of desserts, cakes, puddings, etc. As the 


photographs were taken from the actual dishes, they 
are never misleading and show only what can be 
accomplished by following the clear and simple di- 
rections given. This unusual merit in the book is 
apparent to any one who gives it a casual examina- 
tion. Copies are for sale (and the book may be 
examined) at all bookstores, or they will be sent to 
any address by the publishers, The Century Co., 
Union Square, New York, on receipt of the price, 
$2.00. The binding is in oil-cloth. 





‘‘ America’s One Great Failure,”’ 


Says the London Speaker in a review of Dr. Albert Shaw's latest book, 


“Is in the Administration of Cities.” 


Air kindly and candid foreign critics who admire 
our national institutions make a similar charge. 
But of recent years there has arisen a general demand 
for municipal reform. It has finally come to be be- 
lieved that here is no place for partizanship; that 
cities should be run upon strict business principles, 
without regard to questions of national or state pol- 
icy. Reform itself has made but little progress, it may 


be said ; the hopeful sign is that citizens have been 
aroused, and that the remedy is in their own hands. 
America offers little for a guidein the way of experi- 
ence, except of the negative kind. Reformers are 
turning to the cities of Europe for lessons in mu- 
nicipal government. Nowhere else are these set 
forth so conveniently, comprehensively and concisely 
as in the 


TWO SUCCESSFUL VOLUMES BY DR. SHAW. 


There has been but one opinion expressed about these books. 


of statement commended, but the critics declare that 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
8vo, 385 pages, full index, $2.00. 
HIS work has attracted greater attention and 
won more favorable opinions than any other vol- 
ume ever issued on the subject of the government of 
cities. It has become a standard in Great Britain as 
well as in America. It treats of the municipal prob- 
lems of transit, lighting, cleaning, policing, the dis- 
posal of garbage, etc., in Glasgow, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, London, and other British cities. ** Any 
municipality that will carefully and intelligent) onele 
Dr. Shaw's book will be enabled to save the tax- 
payers thousands of dollars.""— Detroit Tribune. 


Not only are the manner and method 
in no other form can this material be found, 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 
8vo, 500 pages, full index, $2.00. 

\ ITH chapters on ** Paris: The T Moe Modern 

City,” and on such of the cities of Italy, Belgi- 
um, Germany, Austria, and Hungary as have dealt 
most successfully and instructively with the new 
problems arising out of the conditions of life in cities. 
‘‘ No student of municipal institutions can afford to 
overlook it. For it there is no substitute in English, 
and, so far as we know, there is none in any other lan- 
guage.'"’—New Vork Sun. ‘‘ Dr. Shawis undoubtedly 
the best living writer upon the very important subject 
of municipal government.'’"—Denver, Col., Times. 
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os Miss Alcott’s 
a Letters to Five Girls 


‘se § Now printed for the first time 
ae and edited by Edward W. Bok 


Ly 
Bd Louisa M. Alcott’s social, literary and religious views are 
“ | “4 written down here by her in the frankest possible way, just 
T as one woman would write to another. They are written to 


3 an five girls, following them through girlhood into womanhood. 
Bly fo The letters are published complete 
Ly 
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A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BURNETT. 


A LADY OF QUALITY. Being a Most Curious, hitherto Unknown History, related 
by Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, but not presented to the World of Fashion through the 
pages of Zhe Zatler, and now for the first time written down by Frances Hopcson 
BURNETT. 12m0, $1.50. 


ry 

r4 

4 

‘Decidedly the best story that Mrs. Burnett has written since ‘That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,’ and marked 
, by the same virility. It is in an entirely new vein for Mrs. Burnett. The scene is laid in E -ngland, and 
| 

4 


the action takes place at the end of the seventeenth century, but the newest of ‘ new women By envy 
endence of Clorinda Wildairs. Clorinda is a character that will live, for she is real flesh and 


the inde 
rhe story is one of the most original and vigorous that we have read in many a day.''— Chicago 


blood. 
Tribune. 


LITTLE RIVERS. By Henry VAN Dyke. 
** What makes his book so dear to its reader? 
fulness; its union of soul and body with nature and her freely offered 
IN PREPARATION: The Walton Edition of “ Little Rivers,’ 
made paper, with a photogravure portrait and extra illustr:tions on Japan paper, and anew preface ; 
by the author. $10.00, net. 
LECTURES ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. By James ANTHONY FRoUDR. 8vo, $2.00. 
Contents: — The Condition of the Church — The Indulgences — The Edict of Worms — Clement VII.— Paul III.— 
The Diet of Ratisbon —‘The Demands of Germany — The Council in Session — Definitions of Doctrine — The Flight to 
Bologna — The German Envoys — Summary and Conclusion. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 12mo, $1.50. 
The Poems of Mr. Stevenson are here for the first time presented i in one volume. It comprises all the poems contained 
in ‘‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses,” “ Ballads,” ‘‘ Underwoods,” and in addition over forty pieces of verse written since the 
publication of those volumes. 


i MADAME ROLAND. By IDAM. TARBELL. With 12 Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


I2mo, $2.00. 
Its naturalness 


Fourth Edition. Fully Illustrated. 
What makes it awaken the best we contain? 
ifts.”"— New York 7imes. 
limited to 150 copies, printed by De Vinne, on hand- 
each copy signed 





its truth- 


Much new material hitherto inaccessible to biographers of Madame Roland has been obtained by Miss Tarbell, whose 
Madame Roland is portrayed for the first time with 
Re- 


work in consequence is an historical study of unusual importance. 
accuracy and completeness, the book also presenting a vigorous and vivid picture of the Revolutionary era in France. 
productions of portraits and places illustrate the text amply and appropriately 


SUNRISE STORIES. By ROGER RIORDAN and Tozo TAKAYANAGI. 
° 12mo, $1.50. 

fa ipanese literature is here treated not only scientifically and authoritatively but poetically as well. The historical and 
political environment of the literature receives careful attention, and the reader obtains a view of Japanese habits of thought 
and philosophy and religion which are embodied in the literature, and which serve tu make it comprehensible as well as 
interesting to the Western mind. 


' TWO NEW BOOKS BY EUGENE FIELD. 


A Glance at the Literature of Japan. 
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The House. An Episode in the lives of Reuben 
Baker, Astronomer, and of his wife Alice. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. With 
an introduction by ROSWELL MARTIN FIELD. 
12mo, $1.25. 


THE IVORY SERIES. 


Fiction by Popular Authors issued in dainty, uniform style. 


A Master Spirit. HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD. 


Irralie’s Bushranger. A Story of Australian Ad- 


By 


venture. By E. W. HORNUNG. 
Ia. A Love Story. By ‘‘Q" (ARTHUR T. QUILLER- 
Coucn),. 


Each, 16mo, 75 cents. 


Amos Judd. A Novel. By J. A. MITCHELL, 


Editor of Life. Third Edition. 
The Suicide Club. By Rosert Louis STEVEN- 
SON. 


Madame Delphine. By Georce W. CABLE. 


NEW NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES. 


The Amazing Marriage. By Grorce MERE- 
DITH. 2 vols. 12mo, $2.50. 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 


Comedies of Courtship. 
I2mo, $1.50. 

Wandering Heath. 

By *Q.” 


Stories, Studies, and 


Sketches. 12mo, $1.25. 





A Fool of Nature. 
The Herald $10,000 prize story. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Your Money or Your Life. By EpitH Car- 
PENTER. A Herald Prize Story. 12mo, $1.25. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Summer School. 


An ideal summer home for boys. The 
location of the Academy is unsurpassed 
for beauty and healthfulness. Three 
hours of each morning are spent in 
class-room work, the afternoons in 
boating, fishing and athletic sports. 
Two weeks of camp by a mountain 
lake, in July. Young men coached for 
college examinations. 

For illustrated circular, add 
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New-York, New-York, 160-162 West 74th Street. 
Mademoiselle Veltin. 
ScHoo. ror Girts. Reopens Oct. 3d. 
Fire-proor ScHoot BuILpinc. 
= COLLEGE PREPARATION, _ 
“New. York, New-York, 176 West 75th Street. 


Miss M. E. Rayson, B. A. 
BOARDING AND Day ScHoo. For GiRLs. 
Small classes. College preparation. 
~~ New-York, New-York, Carnegie Music Hall, 57th St. and 
7th Ave. (Entrance on 57th St.) 

American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Sooo School of Acting). Twelfth By A begins in October. 
atalogue on application. FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 

New-York, New-York, 150 Fifth Ave. Established 1880. _ 
E. Miriam Coyriere, Teachers’ Agency. 
Colleges, schools, and families supplied. Teachers placed. 
Schools conscientiously recommended to parents. Musical Depart- 
ment. School property rented and sold. 







New-York, New-York, Madison Square. 
Languages. Illustrated Method for Children, 75 cents. 
French with or without a Master, $1.00. 

Catalogue and Darke Circa of our publications free. Summer 
school at Asbury Park irculars ready. Beruitz & Co. 
New-York, New-York, 607 Fifth Avenue. 


Home Boarding and Day School for 
Girts. Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Cuartes H. Garpner. College 
preparation. Sagener musical advantages. 








New-York, New-Y York City. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets. 
New-York, Binghamton. ‘ ais 
The Lady Jane Grey School. 

Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Special and regular courses. Preparation for College 
and European travel. _ Address Mrs. Jane Grey Hype. _ 

New-York, Clinton. 


Houghton Seminary 
Offers young women care, comfort and culture. College a ag 
atory. 36th year. Address A. G. Benepict, A 


New-York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 
Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
Joun M. Cross, A. M., Principal. 
New-York, Poughkeepsie. a 
Riverview AcCadeMY: both year. Prepares thor- 
oughly for College, the Government Ac and B 


U. S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by Seaver of War. 
Josern B. Bisper, A. M., Principal. 





Naw-Your, Pelham Manor. 


Mrs. Hazen’s School for Girls. 
Mental, Moral, Physical and Social training. 
New-York, Troy. 
Emma Willard School. 

Preparation for all colleges open to women, Four years’ Aca- 
demic course; Graduate courses. partments of Music and Art. 
83d year opens Sept. 23, 1896. | Mary Atice Knox, Principal. 

New-York, Sing Sing-on-Hudson. AC idee 
Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. iting and 


Character-building school for boys. 76th year. Library of 12,000 vol- 
umes. Summer session. Ref., Hon. Joseph H. Choate. Send for cat- 
alogue. CHARLES F. Brusig, "A. M., ArTHUR T. Emory, A. B., Prins, 





New-York, Manlius. 


St. John’s School, 


Next term begins September 16th, 1896. 
Apply to Wo. VersEck. 





New-York, New-York, 19 and 21 East 14th St. 
Metropolitan College Of MuSiC 6 the Uni- 
versity of the State of New-York. Residence department for non- 
resident students. Dudley Buck, Pres. Special year course, $200. 
Opens ens Sept. 10. 

New-York, New-York, 6 West 48th Street, with Annex. 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 
ScHoot For Girts. Primary, Academic and College Preparatory 
Courses. 

No more than eight pupils constitute any class. 


a New-York, Mt. Morris Park, 4: West 124th 
Misses” Whitfield and Bliss 


ScHOOL FoR GIRLs. 
Re-opens October 1, 1896. ae aisicnitenieineaaaneant 


New-York, New-York, 18 E. 131st Street. 


Miss Gardner’s School for Girls. 
Primary Department for Boys and Girls. Small number of pupils 
received in the family. Catalogues sent. 
April, '96. 














New-York, Syracuse. __ Is valuable 
An Agency that Recommends jp proportion 
to its influence. Ifit merely hears of vacancies and tells you about 
them, that is something, but if it is asked to recommend a teacher and 
recommends you, that is more. Oursrecommends. C. W. BARDEEN. 
New-York, Utica. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 

The next school year begins Thursday, September 24, 1896. 
Applications should be made early. 
New-York, Fort Edward. 

Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 
For young women and girls. A choice of six courses or special 


studies. $350 per year. New illustrated eas 
Jos Kine, | Pres, 


~ New-York, Aurora. 
Wells College, for the higher education of young women. 
The catalogue gives full information about entrance-requirements, 
courses of study, scholarships, expenses, etc., and will be m: 
upon applicationto Witi1am E, Waters, Ph. D., President. 
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The Siglar School 
Thirty Boys. 


I try to provide for thirty boys such 
a home and bringing-up as all boys 
ought to have; to make the most of them ; 






they are capable of by drawing them out ¥ 


and making them grow symmetrically all 
overand through; to help them get good 












use of body and mind; to teach them to do hard things easily, and disagreeable things 
pleasantly. Shall I send you my pamphlet, my means of showing a stranger to what 


extent I succeed? 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application, or place on 


waiting list, address (mentioning this ma, azine), 
C. C. BraGpon, Principal. _ 


~ Massacn USETTS, Amherst. 


The Terrace. 
Home School for Nervous and Delicate Children ani Youth. 
Mrs. W. D. Herrict:, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
(The Leading Conservatory of America.) Founded by Dr. E. 
‘Tourjée. Cart Fag.ren, Director. Send for prospectus, giving 
full information. Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. Eighth 
year will begin September 2gth, 
Amy Morris Homans, Director. 
MassacuusetTs, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
Miss Frances V. Emerson, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. _ 22nd year opens October rst, 1896. 
College Preparatory, Regular and Advanced Courses. 


MassacuusetTTs, Bradford. 





For the higher education of 
Bradford Academy. young women. Buildings un- 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres —12 in grove; 
lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Apply to Miss Ipa C. ALLEN, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
The Cambridge School. 


A select, private school for girls. Preparation for college. Many 
courses not leading to ooinge. Comforts of Home. 
Ar. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. _ 








MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
Powder Point School ror Boys. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, or 
Business. Individual teaching. Home life. Elementary Classes 
for Young Boys. _ Laboratories. F. B. Knapp, S. B. 


HENRY W. SIGLAR, Newburgh-o on- n-Hudsoa, N. . 2 


~ CONNECTICUT, Norwall 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. | 


44 miles from New-York 4 Primary, Academic and College 
Preparatory classes. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. 
y Careful ion to morals and manners. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 

Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 

and Younc Lapigs. College Preparatory and Elective Courses of 

Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. Ceertifi- 

cate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other Colleges. 

Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. ~ 

The Curtis School for Young Boys. 
$500. 21st year. My book tells what education means for a 

boy here. Development of character stands first with us. No 

new boy over 13 years. Freperick S. Curtis (Yale, ’69). _ 


24th year, 











ConneECTICUT, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary. Terms $500 to $700. 
City advantages for culture and study. Rural surroundings. 
Miss S ARA J. Situ, Principal. 


~ Connecticut, Old Lyme. _ 
Boxwood School for Girls. 
Elective and college preparatory. Special advantages in Art and 


Music. Separate department for girls under twelve. 
rs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. _ 


ConnECTICUT, Simsbury. 
McLean Seminary for Girls. 

College Preparatory and English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Attractive and healthful location. Terms, $300 to 
$400. Address v. J. B. McLean. 

~ Onto, Cincinnati. _ sid ho 
MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE. 
The Thane-Miller-School for Girls. 
School of Language, Literature, History, Musicand Art. Family lim- 
ited in number. Address Mrs. H. THANE MILLER, 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Second term begins ebruary 4, 1896. 











MAassacnuseEtts, Duxbury. 


The Alden School for Girls. 
Haven“ Newens, }incipals 


Opens October rst, 1896. 


“MASSACHUSETT S, Springfield. 


Home and Day School for Girls. 
“Tue Eutms.” Miss Porter, Principal. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Classical, English, special courses. 








On10, Gambier. 


Harcourt Place Seminary for Girls. 
Address Mrs, Apa I. Aver HILts, Principal, 


~~ Onto, Gambier. 
Kenyon Military Rendous. 
Prepares boys for college or business. Seventy-second year. 


Boarding pupils limited to 100. Early application desirable. 
Address C. N. Wyant, Supt._ 





RuopeE IsLanp, Providence. 
Friends School for both Sexes. 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 States. All 
denominations. ‘Thorough work in English, Science, Classics, 
Music and Art. Address AucustinE Jones, LL. B. 
~ CALIFORNIA, Nordhoff, Ventura Co. 
Out-of-door Life and Study for Boys. 
Mr. Thacher’s School at Casa de Piedra Ranch, in the Ojai Val- 
ley, Southern California, begins its eighth year Sept. 30, 1896. 
HEADMASTER, SHERMAN Day THACHER, A. B., LL. B. (Yale). 





District or CotumsiA, Washington. 


Washington College for Young Ladies. 

Thorough courses in Literature, Mathematics, Science, History, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Stenography, etc. Superior home accommo- 
dations. Charming and healthful location. Large campus, build- 
ings overlooking the capitol, other government buildings and g 
portions of the city. 

J. Rospert Gou tp, Sec’y. 

Lock Box 626. 


F. MEeNnerEzE, Pres't. 
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New Jersey, Morristown. 


The Misses Hickok’s School for Girls. 
Near New-York City. 

Primary, Academic, College Preparatory. Lectures by Pro- 
fessorsin Columbia College. >a aie | ci. s 
New Jersey, Englewood (14 miles from New-York). 
Dwight School for Girls.  g¢h year. 


New, pleasant home; finest educational advantages. College 
preparation, Miss CREIGHTON. Miss FARRAR. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Mrs. Comegys’ and Miss Bell’s poarpinc 


anp Day ScHoot For Younc Lapis will reopen October rst. 
Students prepared for college. 


~~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. . 
Walnut Lane School. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 39th year opens 
Sept. 25th. Academical and college preparatory courses. 
Mrs. T. B. Ricnarps, Prin. Miss & f Tnace, A. M., Assoc. Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2101 and 2103 Spruce St. 


The Walton-Wellesley School. f° Si®s- 
finest private property in city. Boarding and day. 14th year. 
Academic, College Preparatory and Musical Departments. For 
illus. cat. and refs., address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. _ 











PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4110 and 4112 Spruce Street. 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 
BoaRDING AND Day ScHooL 
FoR YounG Lapigs anv LitTLe GiRLs. 
; PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1408 North Broad Street. __ 
Miss Marshall’s English, French and 
GERMAN BoarDING AND Day ScHoot. Location one of the most 
desirable in the city. Music department in charge of the ablest in- 
structors. College Preparatory and Finishing School. 
Pennsyivania, Bethlehem. (Founded ened 
Moravian Seminary. and Cortece ror Women. 
go minutes from Philadelphia; 2 hours from New York. 
For Circulars address 
- mn Max Hark, D. D., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. : 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New-York. For circular apply to Principals, 
Frances E. Bennett, Suivia J. Eastman. _ 




















~~ PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, near Philadelphia. ceuainned 
Cheltenham Military Academy. by its gradu- 
ates in YALE, HARVARD, PRINCETON, CORNELL, TROY POLYTECH- 
nic, Lewin, LAFAYETTE and Univ. or Pa. $600 Ber ear; no 
extras. Send for illustrated circular. Joun dl Rice, h. D., Prin. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five years more than 
fifty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this school. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma given in 
both General and College-Preparatory Courses. School buildin 
especially constructed for school purposes. ‘Tennis Courts an 
Gymnasium. For circulars address ee 

Miss FrorENcE BALpwin, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton. 
Steam Engineering. 
(Stationary, Marine and Locomotive), Electricity, 
Architectural and Mechanical Drawing, Plumb- 


to obtain licenses. To begin it is only necessary to 
know how to read and write. Send for FREE circu- 
lar, stating subject you wish to study, to 
Tue INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 

Sculpture, American 


UN MOUN TED and Foreign Views, 
PHOTOGRAPHS {i228 


* of 15,000 subjects 
mailed for 15 cents. Mention THe Century. 


MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








of Famous Paintings, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Cooper’s Works. 


‘* The Mohawk Edition,” to be issued in 32 volumes. 
Printed from new plates, and bound in the general 
style of the new Hudson Edition of Irving's works. 
The edition will be sold in sets or in separate vol- 
umes, according to the convenience of the buyer. 
Cloth, extra, with frontispiece, per volume, $1.25; 
per set, $40.00. (First group now ready.) 


Books and their Makers 


during the Middle Ages. A study of the conditions of 
the production and distribution of literature, from the 
fall of the Roman Empire to the beginning of copy- 
right law. By Geo. HAVEN PUTNAM, author of 
‘¢ Authors and Their Publicin Ancient Times.” 2vols., 
oold separately. 8vo, each $2.50. Volume I. now 
ready. 


Regeneration. 


A Reply to Max Nordau. With an Introduction by 
NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, A.M., Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Philosophy and Education in Columbia College 
in the City of New York. Large 8vo, $1.75. 

‘* This is one of the few instances where an answer is superior to 
the book which it answers. It is not an hysterical shriek that ar- 
rests attention by its very virulence. It is a clear, candid and irre- 
futable presentation of facts that have been overlooked by Nordau. 
It is broad and calm, where Nordau is narrow and intense,” — Vew 
York Herald. 


Lorenzo de’ Medici 


and Florence during his Life. By EDWARD ARM- 
STRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 
(Being No. 16in the Heroes of the Nations Series.) 
With upward of 30 illustrations. 12amo, cloth, $1.50; 
half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


Witch Sylvia, 
or A King anda Few Dukes. A Romance. By Ros- 
ERT W. CHAMBERS, author of ‘‘ The King in Yel- 
low," ‘The Red Republic,” ‘‘ The Maker of Moons,” 
etc., etc. 


The Red Republic. 


A Romance of the Commune. By ROBERT W. 
CHAMBERS, author of ‘‘ The King in Yellow," “ In 
the Quarter,” etc., etc. 1amo, ad edition, $1.25. 

“The reader is kept in a constant see-saw of emotion and must 
read to the end breathlessly, and with unflagging emotion.” — 
Vogue. 

«‘ The author describes scenes and relates events with a vividness 
that is truly remarkable.” — Public Opinion. 

** Head and shoulders above any American novel of the year.” — 
Vance Thompson. 

**One is puzzled which to admire the more, the historian or the 
romancer.”— Philadelphia Press. 

“The book will commend itself not only for its strength and 
vividness of description, but for the touches of imagination and 
fancy that decorate its gentler passages. It reveals a prolific mind 
and an ambitious artisan.” — ‘‘ Droch"’ in ** Life.” 


Rome and Pompeii. 


Archzological Rambles. By GASTON BolssIeR, of 
the French Academy. Translated by D. Havelock 
Fisher. With maps and plans. 8vo, $o.0 net. 






Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospectuses of 
the Heroes of the Nations, Stories of the Nations, Little Jour- 
neys, and successful fiction, sent on application. Putnam's 
Portrait Catalogue sent on receipt of ro cents. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 


























It is nearly fifty inches long, 
of fine quality and 
very thick. 

When asked, as | am many 
times a week, how | pre- 
serve its beauty, my 
reply is always the same: 


‘By Using 
Packer's Tar Soap’ 


As a hair preserver and 
beautifier | would and do 
recommend it to all.” 


From a Boston Lady. 





(Photo from life. See above letter.) 


My Complexion. 


‘*] find PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
most refreshing and delicious for 
the bath. It gives one such a 
sense of exquisite cleanliness. | 
have used but two cakes, and my 
Skin has become Soft and Fine, ‘*PACKER’S TAR SOAP stands at the 
and my Complexion is greatly head of all others for Shampooing and 
improved.’’—From a Philadelphia Lady. Bathing Infants.” —New England Med. Mo. 





25 cents per cake. Sample, % cake, 10 cents, stamps, if Century is mentioned. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
P. O. Box 2,985. 81 Fulton St., New-York. 
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TOTHE PUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES fumes ses 
moral things should be ling to recommend Soap. la wh bat ry 


com- 
mendation of. ie has § opened for it alarge sale fine Un United States. 
eve lam wil ite ra stand fae ry word in favor of it that lever uttered. 


Aman 8 indeed 


PEARS' soap is NOW universally acknowledged 
to be the BEST TOILET SOAP IN THE WORLD, and | 
PEARS’ shaving stick will on comparison also assert its 
superiority over all other shaving soaps in any shape or form. | 
' 20 International awards. ‘Made by Pears in Great Britain” } 
on each cake. Sold by all druggists and store-keepers. | 


There are soaps offered as substitutes for Pears’ which are dangerous—be sure you get Pears’ 
Pisces fe a oe bose we — 


Be DE Sh Is to aa Rane tapes ol Pw 
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THE 


Prudential Insurance Co. 


of America. 


Home Office : 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. NEWARK, N. J. 


20 years continuous success. 

20 years profitable returns to policy-holders. 

20 years of liberal, economical, conservative manage- 
ment. 

The Prudential has $15,780,000 of safely invested funds. 
e o ‘€ 12,500,000 annual income. 
. ° ‘¢ 3,300,000 surplus to policy-holders. 

The Prudential offers two methods of paying the cost 
of life insurance. 

It issues in its Industrial Branch policies of family 
insurance, with payments payable weekly. 

It issues in its ‘Ordinary Branch” policies of from 
$1,000 to $50,000 with payments once, twice or four 
times a year. 

Our little “Book N” tells about ‘ Life Insurance 
for the Average Man.” Sent free on request. It’s a 
plain talk upon life insurance in the most successful of 
Companies, and everyone should read it. 

Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 


Copyright 1896. —Rates- Whitman Company, N. Y, 
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Many years ago Sir Edmund 


Beckett, then president of the 
British Horological Institute, said, 
‘There can be no doubt in the 
mind of any one who understands 
machinery, that this [referring to 
the American Waltham Watch 
Company] is the best as well as the 
cheapest way of making machines 
that require precision and uniform- 
ity, and although labor is dearer 
in America than here, this ma- 
chinery enables them to undersell 
European watches of the same qual- 
ity.” ‘To-day Waltham watches 
are more perfect than ever. ‘Two 
movements within everybody’s 
reach are engraved with the Com- 
pany’s trade-mark “‘ Aiverside”’ or 
‘“‘Royal.” These are made in various 
sizes for both ladies and gentlemen, 
and are particularly recommended. 
All retail jewelers sell them. 


The “Riverside’’ movement is as perfect a time-keeping machine as 
it is possible to make. You can get no better, whatever you pay. 














To Protect You 
THE LIBBEY GLASS C0. 


Cut this 


ybbey 
ee 
TRADE=-MARK. 


on every piece of glass they manufacture. 





* CHICAGO ** ME 
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The Verdict of the Fairs 


means for us—Three Gold 
Medals for ‘‘ Highest Quali- 
ty” of Cut Glass made. 
For you—Cut glass that 
in clearness, brilliancy, cut- 
ting, and beauty of design 
has no equal. 


THE LIBBEY GLASS CO., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 





’ **BUY CHINA AND GLASS RIGHT.”’ 


HIGGINS & SEITER 
Fine China—Rich Cut Glass. 


50 & 52 West 22d Street, New York. 
170 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. I. 


A 
BOUDOIR “ 
LAMP, Old Blue 
For Delft 
75 cents Decoration. 
each. 





A decided novelty, and offered now for the first 
time. Height, 8% inches. Postage, 30 cents. 
Order one and be pleased. 

We sell High Class China, etc., 25 per cent. 
less than any other house in the United States. 

Our 192-page Illustrated Catalogue, No. 6 (B), 
is issued especially for our out-of-town customers. 
Have you had yours? If not, write us. 





Easter Novelties 
Gold and Silver. 


Send for our Easter Supple- 
ment containing illustrations of 
the latest productions in gold 
and silver. 


WEDDING SILVER 
and USHERS’ GIFTS. 


Our general catalogue will 
be valuable to you in selecting 
new designs in Scarf Pins, But- 
tons and Brooches, suitable for 
bridesmaids and ushers as well 
as wedding gifts. 





The 
“ Lucky Rabbit’s’’ 
Foot, $1.00. 


This is a genuine 
Rabbit's Foot 
mounted with a 
silver band that can 


be used « l, - 
with ring attached. Old Gold Jewelry and Silverware, 


worn or sé, accumulates in every 

Pre eon nape h he id We will purchase yours for 

worn in the pocket, its intrinsic or melting value (we assay 

and universally monthly), or will credit you on account 

believed to bring in exchange for more serviceable articles. 
the wearer the best Send by registered mail or express. 

of luck. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Square, New-York. 
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Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 


EASTER VASE. 


LIKE ILLUSTRATION. 


8 in. SIZE, $2.00 Each. 


10 “sé sé 3.00 ce 
_— 4.00 ‘* 
14 ce “ce 5.00 ‘é 


ALSO A VARIETY OF 
SHAPES, PLAIN AND 
RICHLY CUT. 





C. Dovrflinger & Sons, 
915 Broapway, 
Near 21st Street, 


NEW YORK. 





BROWN'S 
CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH. 





The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the 
Teeth, 
To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown’s Camphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 





Cui bono? 
For Yours. °¢ 


“We take this occasion to repeat to makers of filters 
the warning which we have previously expressed that 
the time during which the sale of inadequate filters or 
of filters offered under unfounded claims will be per- 
mitted, is in our opinion, drawing toanend. The in- 
terest which public health has in the matter is such 
that materials for purifying water, like those for nour- 
ishing and healing the bony, must be sold for what 
they are, or not at all.”—(Zditlorial from the British 
Medical Journal, Oct. 26, 1895.) 


The Pasteur wh, 


ppoor Filter i= the 


world 

“At the present time the demonstrated standard of 

efficient filtration appears to us to be the PASTEUR 

Filter; and it is not the least valuable of the legacies 

which the great man, who has just passed from his 

work, has Ccousethed to humanity.—(Zdttorial from 
the British Medical Journal, Oct. 26, 1895) 


The Pasteur-Chamberland Filter Go. Dayton, 0. 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 1193 BROADWAY, Kt. Y. 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT, 6 ADELAIDE ST, EAST. TORONTO, ONT. 
Sares AcEncizs, 
Minneapolis, 829 H'pin Ave. 
New Orleans, 522 & 524 Common St 
New York, 1193 Broadway. 
Omaha. 1821 Farnam 8t. 
Philadelphia, 3 8. 10th St. 
Pittsburg, 526 Smithfield St. 
Richmond, Governor Bt. 
St. Louis, 1101 Olive St. 
San Francisco, 807 Market. 


Baltimore, 301 N. How'd St. 
Boston, 180 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Glenny’s. 


Denver, 826 Fifteenth St. 
Evansville, 213 Up 2nd St. 
Kansas City, 917 Walnut St. Toledo, 210 Summit 8t. 

Milwaukee, 122 Grand Ave. Washington, 1205 Penn. Ave. 

and by Druggists, Plumbers, and Dealers in Hardware 
and House-Surnishing Goods 
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Alfred Peats 


Prize 


WALL PAPER 


We will mail you samples free of our Prize Patterns, 1896 
Series, together with our guide, “How to Paper, and Economy 
in Home Decoration.” If you will send us a description of the different Py 
rooms you have to paper, and what they are used for, we jp: 
will carefully select the patterns and colorings most ae. ae . 

\ ae ors: ( 





















Our new $1,000 Prize Designs are the most artistic an 
delicately colored papers in the market, and are better 
made than those of any other manufacturer. i 





Prices 10 cents ona up per roll. 


The New York World says: “None so beautiful, so 
perfect or offered so cheap.” 
The Chicago Tribune says: “They will be in great demand 
by people of artistic taste.” 
Over 2,000,000 rolls of other paper carried in stock. 
Prices marked in plain figures on each sample, 


3 cents an up per roll. 
WE PREPAY THE FREIGHT. 


Send to us for samples and you will positively get the 
latest colorings and designs to select from. 





AGENTS WANTED. One agent wanted in each town, who can fur- y 
nish good references, to sell from our large sample books on commission, 
and to whom we can refer all requests for samples in their vicinity, 
Experience not necessary. Agent’s outfit, complete, $1.00. 


Prices and Samples are Our Best Argument, 
Write to nearest address. 
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Beautiful Home 
All the world admires a beautiful home. Its in- 
fluence is irresistible; its possibilities legion; the 
making of it a matter of taste. But you must know 
how. Our reproductions of master designs place 
your hands on the spinal column of correct taste in 
furniture. They are the triumphant development of 
refinement in furniture architecture, as approved by 
the ages, and at a price within your financial reach. 
af Made in the 
mellow tone of 
old mahogany 
y ..and in the.. 
H dreamy hue of 
— pr = — Oak, 
VIN Z they form a.. 
HIN . . panorama of 
\ artistic loveli- 
\} 


in 
A ness, radiant 
with antiquity, 


reminiscent in 
character. 


THEY ARE PERPETUAL STYLE. 
‘BEAUTY MAKES FASHION FOREVER. 

This colonial sideboard 
in old mahogany has the 
relish of the saltness of 
time, the dignity of a 

reat ancestor, simple, 
interesting,pleasing. Yet 
utility is paramount. 

Ask your dealer for Berkey & Gay Antiques. 
Our illustrated book, ‘‘History in Furniture, or 
How to Make Artistic Homes,’’ sent free. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Go., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. 6. A. 











An ounce of wise selec- 
tion is worth a und 
of lavish expenditure. 
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The imprint of some 
manufacturers on their 
wares or upon the 
cases in which they 
are enclosed, is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of 


their superiority. 


A Wedding Present 


bearing this imprint is naturally more apprecia- 
ted, because both giver and receiver are satisfied as 
to its excellence and genuineness. The merits of 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


have been recognized by securing the 
Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
the most valuable award of the century. 


A 


Without this 
no piece 


trade-mark label 
is genuine. 





FLY-TIME COMING, 


with screen doors hung, 
the incessant slamming 
begins. 

Agents Wanted. 


Caldwell Screen Door Check 
events the slam. It closes the door noiselessly and quickly. 
sily applied and warranted perfect. By mail 50 cents, or of 

hardware dealers. 

CALDWELL MFG. CO., 

9 Jones Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











Send a postal for “ Wide 4a 
Awake Facts 





\ about Foster 

=p Sleep” ane Bros. Mfg. Co., 

Seo SSS to 29 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 
AVDADAD<3O OCH L-E-EH 8 





Ice Cream made in 


LIGHTNING 
FREEZER 


is the cheapest, quickest and 
easiest dainty dessert that 
can be served. ‘‘Freezers 
and Freezing,’”’ with recipes 
by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, free. 
NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., 
Philadelphia. 


VIX DX DX IOOR-C-Oe 








Bouillon Spoon 


adds to the gentle art of entertainment at dinner 
—it lends charm as well as elegant convenience 
to the guest. The delicate chaste designs of.our 
silverware are always a pleasure to the lover of 
the useful combined with the beautiful.—Jewel- 
ers will show you them, easeraning, booklet 


about Spoonsand Forks sent toany address free. 


! The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
NewYork Salesroom,No.2 Maiden Lane, 2d door from B’way [45 
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tairs at N ight 


ye your Silverware is reasonably secure from midnight 
if dangers. The only absolute security against the day- 
W light danger of scratching or wearing is by using. 


ppEctRO 


51LscO% 


7/7 that insures the highest degree of brilliancy without 





the least detriment in any form. 
any other Silver Polish. 


t your Grocers or post-paid, I5 cents in stamps. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CoO., Soe Proprs, 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Electro-Silicon is unlike 





IS TO MAKE 
















SARGENT. 


Sick or Well, the case doesn’t 
exist for which we cannot furnish 
either a Rolling Chair 
or a Tricycle, Carrying 
or Commode Chair to 
meet every require- 
ment; or a Luxurious 
Easy Reclining Chair 
or Couch, or 


In writing, quote Century and state wants. Catalogue free. 


stage, gcents, Address, 


GEO. F. SARGENT €0., 544 Brosdway, 


New-York. 








Oriental Couch. 


Among the 1091 articles illustrated in our Catalogue ** H” are 
many desirable pieces for 


Wedding Presents. 


To aid one in selecting we have prepared a List of such articles 
arranged according to price. The assortment between $1.00 and 
$5.00 is very complete. Every article is 


Sterling Silver. 


We will be pleased to send this] ist free to any address; also our 
Catalogue ** H.” to all who have nota copy. It is the most com- 
plete catalogue published devoted entirely to Sterling Silver. 


Daniel Low, 


Silversmith, 
229 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 





A SM ATT TAUNTS 


9 Ask your grocer or § 
dealer forthe Victory = 

N Oil Stove with Bo- = 
land Automatic Ex- = 


1 


11 
Wu 








be tinguisher and Stop * 
Attachment. Turns = 

BLOW out like gas. No = 

(ae) Smoke. No disa- @ 
= greeable odors. S 
= THE AMERICAN BURNER CO. = 
@ N.Y. SALESROOM, Prov.,R.[. 
= 59 PARK PLACE. a 
A MU A Mu A 
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S\WERSMITHo 
. 37 UNION SQ. 


7 AND i3 MAIDEN LANE 
sasets N — 


' aw> OFFICES 

* CHICAGO OFFICE. TAUNTON, 
34 WASHINGTON ST. MASS. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE. 

925 CHESTNUT ST. 





“LA . MARQUISE DESIGN PATENTED. 


eax R) ey 





THE 
ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGNS ON THE 
REVERSE SIDE OF 
THE DIFFERENT || 
PIECES OF THIS PAT- 
TERN SHOW A PLEAS- 
ING VARIETY OF FLOW- 
ERS, INCLUDING THE 
Orcwip, Goipen Roo, 
CLEMATIS, WiLo Rose, 
Daisy, EASTER Lity, CHrvs- 
ANTHEMUM, FORGET-ME-NOT. 
A COMPLETE VARIETY OF FANCY 
PIECES IS MADE IN THIS PATTERN, 
NUMBERING OVER ONE HUNDRED, 
AND EMBRACING THE LATEST IDEAS 
IN SILVER SERVICE. 
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Trade-mark. 





2 . ” 

s “Steer Plate that Wears. 
Especially suitable for gifts. Made in a great variety of ° 

articles and sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send for our Free Book of Illustrations. 


ad 9 MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, C 
Trade-mark on spoons, - ve Nis +, Meriden, Conn., 
184 7 Rogers Bros. knives and forks. 208 Fifth Ave., New York. 


+) RestiulReading 


Holds Book and 
Dictionary 


in any position for reading, sitting 
or lying down. No tired arms, 


nor strained eyes. Can look up P , ‘ . - 
words in Dictionary without get- is the paint that’s made right— 


ting up. Place for lamp, side racks of right materials, in the right proportions. 
for books. For home or office, Made in the Patton proportions, of oxide 
of zinc, with lead, linseed oil and drier— 


Centu ry all of the purest and finest quality— 
Dictionary Patton’s 


Case. Books consulted quickly, Pure e 

easily, without lifting. Dictionary Paints 

will last longer, be more service- Liquid 

able. Lower shelf for other books, 
Catalogues Free. 


Iso our 


t com Meriden ‘Britannia Co. 





= _ 
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oy 
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are guaranteed long life, greatest covering 


capacity and permanence of color. 
One desler in a town has exclusive agency. Where there's no 
agent, order direct. Price $1.50 4 pk Bar paid to ony R.R- 


. 
Hollowa eadin Stand Co station eat of Denver. ‘‘How to increase the size of your house 
y °9 with paint” free for the asking; 18 combinations of artistic bouse 
ps 


coloring free from our agents, or send us four 2c. stam 


Z JAS.-E. PATTON CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. ~ Milwaukee, U.S.A. ZA = 


Apr. ’96. 
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“T like the small package 
of Pearline,”’ a lady says; ‘‘it lasts two weeks 
_and does two washings.”’ 
, —o she admits that she 
= as been using soap with 
2 2 cts. her Ponstine. ow this 
is all unnecessary. If you 
a Wash don’t put in enough Pearl- 
ine to do the work easily 
and alone, you _ bring 
Pearline down to the level of soap, which 
means hard work and rubbing. If you use 
A enough Pearline, the soap is a needless expense, 
to say the least. Use Pearline alone, just as directed, 


and you'll have the most thoroughly economical washing. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


B are **this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if your grocer sends 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back 505 JAMES PYLE, New York. 














———— 2. 





FOR 40 YEARS THE - , 
f THE DAVIDSON SYRINGE, 


Have been the Standard for = a 


QUALITY AND DURABILITY. 
Their Reputation is World-wide. 


If you cannot obtain ‘‘ Davidson "’ Systnape, Atomizers, Nipples, etc., 
of your Druggist or Dealer, don't take any said to be ‘‘ just as good,” 
but write tous. Catalogue sent free on request. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 


19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Sample mailed on receipt of $2.00. 

















. THE DAVIDSON 
BOoST 








“Sh ep Well in a Brass Bed” 


Twin or Individual Beds 
are popular and highly desirable from a hygi- 


~ ie ar  enic point of view. tf your dealer does not 
weg eS im handle our beds, send for book of designs. 
f all a Our American B 
) Aes. 





ee -* ee ‘ ass Bedsteads have a superb 

BHAIub: +i) 5i finish and are the standard of quality. They 

jee oe sume have ball-bearing casters. Nothing better can 
(eae es be made. Look or our NAMEPLATE. 

Be ey #2 Iron Beds also. 

SS a To emia THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO, 

142 Ontario Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS. Piate 1340-G. Reouceo Cur. 


IMPERIAL PORCELAIN ROLL-RIM SINK WITH PORCELAIN BACK AND HINGED ASH DRAIN-BOARDS 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR). 
Imperial Porcelain Ware, with its substantial thickness, fine glaze, and beautiful appearance, is the ideal material for Sanitary appliances. 
The Hinged Drain-Board marks another advance in sanitary science. It is strong, durable, and constructed so as not to warp or shrink. 
For cleaning or when not in use, the Drain-Boards can be turned up against the wall. The Sink-Back, being made of glazed porcelain, will 
not stain or discolor, 


GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF IMPERIAL PORCELAIN BATHS, SINKS AND WASH TUBS, 
THE IDEAL SANITARY APPLIANCES, SEND FOR REVISED PRICE-LIST. 


Defiance ranges. 
Single and Double Oven, Brick Set and 
Portable. 


Lenox French Ranges. 


Double Oven, Portable. 


Star and Comet 


Hot-Air Furnaces. 


Sunray 


Hot-Water and Steam Heaters. 


Social and Kensington 


Fireplace Heaters. 


Osborne 


Mantel Stoves. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The J. L. Mott fron Works, 
84 to 90 Beekman St., 


$11 & 313 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 

- Wainwright Building, 8ST, LOUIS. New York, 
Copyright, 1894, by Tue J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS. 382 & 334 Boylston St., BOSTON. 

MOTT’S DEFIANCE RANGE—4893. Flood Building, SAN FRANCISCO, 






























LD HICKORY | ovr fx toee. Bieta 
CHAIRS Do | Catalogue for stam 


CHAIRS, ROCKERS, SETTEES AND TABLES. 


Old Hickory Chairs are the kind your grand-parents used, made from white 
hickory saplings with the bark on. Seats and backs plaited with inner growth 
hickory bark, chemically prepared, not affected by weather in any climate. 








Most desirable lawn and porch goods made. Warranted to last from 25 to 100 years. 


“saan sauferdte! Old Hickory Chair Co.{"*"isz"™ 





No. 32. This chair delivered free 
to any R. R. Station east of 
Rocky Mountains for $3.00. 


MIDAS, KING OF PHRYGIA, 















Fit at whose touch every- | 





eet este” ei See thing is supposed to 
Mm have become _ gold, 


' would not have at- 
| tempted to improve the 
lining of a Standard 
wee ~Porcelain-Lined Bath. 
ee ee : i m—~ The first sight of it 
would have convinced him of the impossibility of such a thing. 
This would be particularly true when he found “S. M. Co.” on the 
bottom and realized that it was the trade-mark of the only makers 
who have but one grade and guarantee every tub turned out. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Samples may be seen at our showrooms: STANDARD MFG. CO. 


8 East a Street, New York City. 
1 + hy ae ‘0. wae 

and 10 St. John Street, Montreal. 
531-533 Wood St., Pittsburg. Box 1454A, PITTSBURG, Pa. 











EOPLE who b inc-lined ood- 
The only — PPRELP raeber tos teed or oot 


know of these. We want you to know 
ofthem. Let us send you a catalogue 


& 
to tell you. If there is a new kind bet- 
ad Lag the old, you certainly want to 
now it. 


The old kind gets comp. and musty. 
Ours are dry and pure. The old kind 








ca 
wastes ice. Ours save their cost in a few 
seasons. Zinc lining is poisonous, un- 
ea pe can’t keep it clean. 


toneware is everlasting and perfect. 





We sell direct. No middleman’s profit to pay. We 
ay the freight. Send today fora catalogns, free Monr oe Refrigerator Co., 
Bee if you want Stoneware Lining. «+++ Box 5, Lockland, Ohio. 
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“The Little Ones 
At Home” 



















| 

S.§ | 3) Generally seek the brightest and cheeriest 
hite t spot. Just such places may be created 
wth in every home with our Fire Pace Our- 
Fits. We are the PiongEER Woop Man- 

- TEL BUILDERS, 60 years experience enable 
us to guarantee artistic and pleasing effects 
™ and good wearing qualities at surprisingly 
— small cost. These features may always be 


' Mi * priced. Catalogue of complete fire-places 
4 from $12.00 to $300.00 SENT FREE to any 
. address Special designs at any price. 


Our ere of OFFICE NEEDS, such as Desks, 


























a Pissee nnd Stunde stes is ext aks. 
rd, THE ROBT. MITCHELL 
at- FURNITURE CO., 
the CINCINNATI. 
ard sent te 
ath. pans A Ee ay 
it 
ng N Fi 46 Pull Downllliiiumiuut o 
the () ICS h + = 
: mA House the Shade. 
put. That’s easy. The trick 
° CREEN S is to get it up again tt 
SPECIALTY : Isn’t hard if it’s mount- 








SCREENING HOUSES TO ORDER 


We Pay Freicurt. | Wrire ror CaTatocus. 
Larcest FAcTorigs IN THE Worp, 





ed on a “Hartshorn,” the 




























THE E, T. BURROWES Co. shade-roller that rolls vt 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES, He 
Always ready. 
Always works. 
AY ‘Luxurious 
-. Economy aut Sunes 2 a HOE 
HE Lig 


can be practiced by the 
owner of a new 


PERFECTION Hartsh orn’s 


Shade Rollers 


Look for Stewart Hartshorn’s Auto- 
graph on the Label. 


FOLDUOQQOUUNOOOAUOGOOOCUOOOQOOOUGOAUUOGOOIOUUUAOIUTTE 


CHOPPER_» 


Toothsome dishes are red 
with it at small cost. Pivluchen 
Knacks tells how; contains recipes 

by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer (free). 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., 
PHILADELPH 
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SHERBETS ano omer 


DELICIOUS [CES --.-|*j 


AT 
HOME 


CAN BE MADE 





IN 4 MINUTES with an 


Improved White Mountain Freezer 


Our little book “ Frozen Dainties” tells how and gives receipts for fifty varieties, MAILED FREB. Send for it. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., NASHUA, W.H. 


The Cost is Slight 
The Labor Easy 
The Result Most Satisfactory 
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PERFECT 
if GERATOR 









EIGHT WALLS, MOVEABLE FLUES, AIR 
TIGHT LOCKS, METALLIC ICE RACK— 
PRESERVES FOOD BEST WITH LEAST 
ICE—ANTIQUE ASH——GREAT VARIETY 
—ABOVE STYLE, 25x17x41, $9.50——WE 
PAY FREIGHT——CATALOGUE FREE. 
GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
6 TO 30 OTTAWA STREET, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
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WRITE FOR 


Pamphlets on FLOOR 
FINISHING describing 


Liquid Granite 


Better and Gheaper 
than Garpets.... 


In finishing or re-finishing the wood- 
work of your homes use only 


Berry Brothers’ 
Architectural 
Finishes 


which produce the FINEST FINISH 
attainable on wood. 


Interesting Pamphlets and Specimen 
of Wood Mailed Free for the Asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited. 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, - MICH, 





LARGEST ASSOCIATION OF .. - A | IRBPARY OF ARCHITECTURE 


» e e ARCHITECTS IN THE U. S. 





tc. 





sar SE 


Co-or. Bioe Puan Asow 
ARCHITECTS, 
6-08 Fuhon Street . 


CBee 
}OPPLLCS HmnEEA most, NEW YORK,NY 
| ees ARCHITECTS, 











OUT OF which you may choose the design for your house, 
¢ 4 from a large number of different styles and arrange- 
locete o ments,—but of one price to build. This Association has 
—— just perfected these new and popular designs—the result 
of years Ty ne need ——- » aes eeo—caes one 
contains 30 designs of one price (see list)—showing perspec- - 
tive view in large engraving, floor plans;—gives sizes of ing from $500 to $1,000 
rooms, heights of stories, exterior and interior materials, 
suggestions of colorin painting, details of decoration, etc. No. 3 
On fine heavy paper (size 11 x 15 in.), handsomely 2 No. 4-30 
encased in leatherette and half cloth. Each portfolio 2 No. 5-80 
has supplement articles on “ Drai 
ing, Jr..—Heating and Ventilation, 
etc. Copies of Building Contracts, 


es, Leases, etc., @ 
fnvaluable aid for the intending buil 
PRICE $2.00 EACH. 
__ Any 2 Portfolios $3. 
Additional Copies $1 Extra. Full Set $10. 
Returnable and Money Refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


Address, THE CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASS’N, 


er. 


FIRST EDITION.—NOW READY. 


LIST. 
No 1, contains 30 designs, cost- 


$ ’ 
No. 2-30 costing $1,000 to $1,50 
— * 1,500 to 2,000 
* 2,000 to 2,500 
= 2,500 to 3,000 
e,” by Geo. BE. War- ) No. 6-30 oD 8,000 to 8,500 
atering. —— . No. 7-30 ry 8'500 to 4,000 
onds, Liens. ) “ ‘ 

7 ‘ No. 8-80 4,000 to 6,000 

ng essential,—and an No > oe 6'000 to 1 


0. 9-80' y 
No. 10-80 Stables and Dow 
Houses, low and moderate costs. 


*No. 9 also contains a few se 
lected designs costing over $1000. 


106-108 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
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j z 
in BRASS and IRON of the best English vate Sete. 
workmanship. New designs of unique iy % 
and exclusive patterns specially adapted = @ Io 
for seaside cottages and country homes Teak oS 
at prices ranging from $20 to $500. s ‘ 
Catalogues and price-lists on request. e oe bees 
® 16 East 15th Street, beste melt = | 
Hoskins & Sewell,}” “New-vort. Sn ec 
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London and Birmingham, England. 


PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINCS 


Stamped Raised Panels. 
Artistic and Permanent. 



















































































SN mt FE | 
oo, =, | | 
| | | : | The Orient 
=," == | 
Sere) SSS In Search of Rugs. 
id | »c———-. oe, A*= illustrated and care- 
‘ : fully written sketch on 
‘ | Oriental Weaves and the weavers; 
ooummng? Diicenecaall in Mosques, Bazaars and Khans 
pe sz foeercee se ee among the peoples of Moham- 
- _ mr med and Buddha, from Turkey 





to India Jt 36 98 36 28 98 38 8 ee Ut 


ASILY applied in new buildings, and laid over old broken . 
E - i Sent gratuitously to any 


plaster or wood Ceilings. Ifinterested in building or repair- 
ing, send stamp for new Illustrated Catalogue, and state if 


Church, Hall, Store, Office or School 


Ceiling is wanted. W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, 18th & roth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Address 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


STEEL CEILINGS, 
Rolling Steel Shutters, etc. 


One trial will convince you that the 


KINNEAR CEILING 


is superior to all others. Has lock-joint construction, 
and is unequaled in design. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO., Mnirs., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 























W.L. Wedger & Co., J. Wendel Cole & Son, 
Eastern Agents, Western Agents, 
132 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass. 221 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 















Mantels 


We furnish tile 
mantels of artis- 
tic design in a 
number of styles. 
The effect of the 
glazed rough 
brick used in 
some of these 
can only be ap- 
preciated by a 
call at our show- 
rooms. If unable 
to call, write. 


The Bradley & 
Currier Co., Ltd. 


Cor. Hudson and 
Spring Sts., N.Y. 











The Best Kind 


of a FIRE-PLACE MANTEL to have is one made of 
ORNAMENTAL BRICK. Ours have that soft, rich, pleas- 
ing effect which is so desirable and which no other kind gives. 
They have an artistic simplicity and a charming presence which 
one never tires of. Cost no more than other kinds, and any brick- 
mason can set them. Prices from $15.00 upwards, and you have 
six colors to select from. Send ro cents for Sketch-Book of 40 de- 
signs of various sizes. 


Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co., 
6 Liberty Square, wt ed Boston, Mass. 





A Valuable Booklet— 


“What People Should 
Know About Finishing 
Hardwood Floors” 


should be in the hands of every one that 
has a hardwood Floor. Ask for it. 


Ine 
FINEST 
FINISH 
NN. FOR 
HARD WOOD 
FLOORS & 


> Per parry wari 
Se ee 


S. C. JOHNSON...Racine, Wis. 


Manufacturer 


FINE PARQUET FLOORS 


Ala tae ane iaitatal Cabbie 
showing designs. 














Great example of 
continued service 
in a distinguished 
house % % vt vt 


AVID T. HARADEN, 85 years of age, is 
now actively employed as librarian in the 
factory of CHICKERING & Sons, of Boston, 
manufacturers of ee 


He entered their employ at 14 years of age 
and worked on the First Piano made by this 
oldest establishment of its kind in America. 

During all these years he has seen the wy 
development of a piano that has reached the 
Highest Reputation, both in the Piano- 
Makers’ Art and also among the Greatest 
Musicians of this age. 

This remarkable experience is a strong testimo- 


nial for this celebrated piano and its manufacturers. 
Catalogue sent Free. 791 Tr t St., Bost 




















PLEASES EVERYBODY. 
A WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT. 


PLAYING tooo TUNES. 


Musical people wonder at its brilliancy of tone and 
artistic effects. 1t is unrivalled as a social enter- 















tainer, Never needs tuning, is always ready to play 
and will last a lifetime. 

Plays all your Favorite Music 
including selections from latest comic operas, songs, 
marches and dance music, Just out: Sousa’s new 
“King Cotton” March. Nothing about it to get 
out of order and the tune discs being of metal are 
indestructible. These boxes run from 10 to 30 min- 
utes with each winding and are far superior in tone 
and brilliancy to the old style Swiss music boxes, 
The cases are highly ornamental and will prove a 
handsome addition to any room. These boxes are 
cheap enough to place them within reach of all 
lovers of good music. Boxes from $12 to $100. 

Sold by all musicdealers. Handsome illustrated 
catalogue sent upon application. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., RAHWAY, N. J. 








Nation’s Favorite 


The 
utoharp 


Easy to Play. 
Easy to Buy. 








our styles among people of musical taste. It has six chord-bars 
and ten shifters, permitting a very wide range of the best music 
to be executed upon it. 

ALL MUSIC DEALERS sell this style, or we will send it 
prepaid on receipt of price—$25.00. Full satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write for our illustrated story, “‘ How the Autoharp Captured the Family,” with Catalogue, sent free. 








ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 


) This beautiful instrument has become the most popular of all 
¢ 
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The rich full tone of the Vose Piano has proven such an attrac- 


We are wise in knowing that the way 
to gain your lasting good will is to give 
you more than you expect —better than 
others give you—unusual value for your 
money. 

You will be wise to take advantage of 
our wisdom and buy a first-class piano 
for the usual price of a medium grade 
instrument. 

Why is it that you can do this? Because 
we are reputation builders. We want to add 
your good will to our present reputation. 
Our sons may get high prices and not 
work hard. We hope so. It’s what we 
are working for. 


tion to the great musicians of the day that it requires no great stretch IV RS & POND PIANO CO 
of the imagination to fancy the spirit of the famous composer Liszt e 


enjoying its wonderful harmonies as produced by an expert pianist. 
0 


uld you know these indescribable beauties of the Vose tone? 114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Call at one of the many agencies for these pianos located throughout 


the country; or, better, make it a lasting pleasure by placing one in Where no dealer sells our piano we send on approval, returnable if un- 


your own home. Sold on monthly payments and delivered, freight | satisfactory, R. R. freights both ways our expense, Distance makes 
prepaid, at your house. For catalogue and full information apply to no difference. Easy terms. Write for prices and full information. 
Vose & Sons Piano Co., 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








SCH ) ROLLING CHAIRS. 


B86 Years Established. 
The ARTISTIC PIANO of AMERICA 


— Two cuts of our 40 different styles Rolling 
pl ANO S Sua Chair for indoor or outdoor use. 4 
° : Prices from a 


INDOORS. Two Sty les. OUTDOORS. 













$13.00 to $60.00. 





Highest Possible Award, World’s Fair, Chicago. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT. 














Descriptive catalogue, fully il- 








yesemare yor o. Rima sega lustrated, free on application, to 
ices era! qu . 
SARGENT MFG. CO., 
1 10 FIFTH AVE., COR. 16th ST, N. Y. 4th Ave. & 8th St. (8-10 Bible House), New York City. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. or, Muskegon, Mich. 








& The Quickest Way 


a to Learn Music 
HDDDDDDDD>DD>D>D>D > dD DDD DD DD Dd DDD Dd dD dD DCCC EEK KEKE ECCS 


PADEREW SKI writes:} 


\ 

Mr. F. H. DANIELS, New York, _ New York, December 30th, 1895. | 
Dear Sir :—Your invention, the “ Note Accord,” is a very ingenious \ 
one, and I think it of great value to all students of music, as it will teachi 
“ object lesson” form all the principles of harmony, giving a clase and 


< 
<< 


5 


3 


cise agetyie 6 of all the clefs, both ancient and modern; the chords, 4 
scales, as well as the modulations, inversions, etc., in harmony, and it will ; 
prove invaluable to all teachers and students in their work, T nating that A 


~ will meet with the success your invention deserves, I remain, yours ; 
i Ys (Signed) L. J. PADEREWSKIL. / 

Book of testimonials, containing autograph letters from the most celebrated 
artists, willaccompany Note Accord. Price, in Celluloid and Velvet, $1.25; in / 
Cardboard, 50 cents. Remit postage stamps, money order, etc. A 
The Note Accord Co., 26G W.27th St., N. ¥. City. f 
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NOISY HOUSES-=-how to avoid them. 


Who has not felt the embarrassment and lack of privacy of the house where every sound is 
jay heard from roof to cellar? It is a common, though unnecessary, evil. A small outlay and a 
little care in building will prevent it. Floors or walls lined with 
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an Cabot’s Sheathing and Deafening “Quilt” 


































































































































our : | 
P are sound-proof as well as cold-proof. For office-buildings, halls and dwellings, especially 
summer cottages. Send for samples and testimonials. | 
of SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 77A Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
7 
ano Agents at all Central Points. 
ade 
CANVAS FOLDING Tub fits bather so 2 pails of water make full _ 
- ENAMELED BATH, submergent bath. Hot bath made ready in a >) 
use 5 min. Wt., 10 lbs. Durable, compact, cheap. “4 G 
Cat.free,Baths or 15 ag rae soem. J ~ y 
add sanks. ina BOAT CO... MIAMISBURG, OHIO. ooking €l 4 a 
on gr Tie Wi oete 
not BARNES Foot-Power 1 apn el Ost rr i f 
tuscntece oe «SCs FOR WOOD AND METAL WORK. a) — 
ney Electricians, Model Makers, 
\. Secatawste " _Saventores Amateur Mechanics, 
(). THe Geer voor powtn MACHINES In THE WORLD. Latest 
W. F. & Jum 60.,696 RUBY ST., ROCKFORD, ILL. Improvements 
itu Star * Heide A Finest 
—_ wee Constructio 
— L th Automatic ” n 
<_ a es Cross Feed Most 
9 and 12 inch Swing. ° 
° New Designs. Novel Features. ane . Economical 
Send for Catalogue B. atalogue & 
mame SENECA Fob MFG. COMPANY, Greatest Speed 
674 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. NEW YORK 
elaae Safest 
SOME ARCHITECTS ‘ 88 State Street. 
PLAN 17-8STORY BUILDINGS, ATLANTA, GA. 
Sersel tetas cee pester exe | amen Basing ; 
likes even a $300 building to have a tasteful and «< > 
artistic effect, J delieve 1 have been more suc- 4 Hydraulic Passenger and Freight. 5 
tors, and people who buy my book and order plans thom me on fatwa « Electric Passenger and Freight. > 
My book, “ Picturesque Cottages,” contains perspectives, floor plans, “ > 
and descriptions ofhomes and summer houses costing from to $2500. It ¢@ Patent Steel Screw Belt Passenger and Freight. 5 
) “eed gotimates ons eee. It is without a competitor in « + 
pom auton an iranian oe Patent Spur Gear Freight, Hand and Sidewalk. > 
because of its beauty, will be p joy forever— , 
a BL G Elevator Co., Rochester,N.¥. > 
ity. '" be " 6 raves evator Co., Rochester, N. Y. : 
_ Sachem gt , Architect, weevvVVVV VEE VEE vere eee eee 
—— ut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ces 
Vv P 
$+ yt || We Condemn the Use of Paint Church DH Woodbury, Arckt, 
95, V on shingles because we have found something better, Magnolia, Mass. Boston. 
Vv richer and softer in tone, superior wearing and wood 
= y preserving qualities, and 50° cheaper. 
, Vv y ’ + 
«- ¥} || Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 
vill R color shingles (and all rough woodwork) as a dye 
hat A colors cloth, without concealing the texture. Creo- 
“sf A soted shingles never decay. 
A Send for 23 Stained Wood Samples of moss-greens, silver-grays, etc., - sa" 2 
ted A and Colored Sketches. ge + 
sia SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
A Agents at all Central Points. 77 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 














SAGENDORPH’S 
Patent Sectional 


For churches, stores and residences. 
nent designers. Absolutel 





As. | one aT Wy. Vr a’) — 
Steel Ceilings and Side Wall Finish 
Beautiful, durable, artistic. Reproductions of the most emi- 


impervious to fire and water. No warping, pee wees hee! shrinking. Cost 
less than any other furnishing material. Illus. catalogue free. Estimates furnis 


THe PENN METAL CEILING & ROOFING CO., Limiten, Sole Mfrs., 230 & Hamitton Srs., P) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












ed for iron roofing. 
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PARQUET FLOORS 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 
THICK OR THIN. OF FINEST WOODS. 
Can be laid over old or new floors. 
Write for New Book of Designs. 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD Co. 
Manufacturers, IN 


DIANAPOLIS, IND. 





F. W. DEVOE & CO’S 
Artists’ Oil Colors 


IN TUBES 


Have received the highest commendation by the most eminent 
American artists, and are in use in all the advanced schools of art 
in the United States. Ask your dealer for them. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO’S 


Canvas, Brushes, Mediums, 


Artists’ Materials 


For Oil and Water-Color Painting, 

China Painting, Pastel Painting, 

Modeling in Wax and Clay, Burnt 

Wood or Pyrography, etc., etc. 

Supplies for Artists, Painters, 

Designers, Grainers, Varnishers, 
etc., etc. 


Pure Enamel Colors, Durable 
Wood Finishes, Ready - mixed 

Paint, White Lead, Oils and 
Minn 6 Varnishes. 
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F. W. DEVOE «« C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Fulton and William Streets, New-York. 
176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





The Luxury ofa 
Rain Water Bath 


can be had in any house having water-supply, 
by using the 
EUREKA WATER LIFT. 


For illustrated and descriptive circular address 
Tue Bisnor & Bascock Co., Cleveland, O. 





Young or old have 
Jun and make money 
printing for others. 
Typesetting easy by 






Z small newspaper. Cata- 


7 logue free, presses, type Jull printed instruc- 
- r, cards, &c. fro ‘ 
maker KELSEY & UO, Meriden. Gonn | “07s. 





VEHICLES. 
CHAIRS 


to be pushed about in, 
of the reliable sort. 


HOSPITAL 
WHEEL 


cs 
To propel one’s self, or (/7RaIS 
comfortably, easily, and HY Wa wm - d 
Send stamp for catalog SAAR B) giving new prices on all 
styles and sizes. =e ‘ Suoee Tue CEenrTurRY. 


SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 120 William St. New-York. 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 
HIGH GRADE, THICK AND THIN. 
Enpwoop MOSAIC, PARQUETRY, WOOD- 


CARPET, WAX-POLISH AND BRUSHES. 


Write for our circular on the Care of 
Hardwood Floors, Catalogue Free. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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! have 
money 
thers. 
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struc. 
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out in, 
sort. 

s on all 
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A MOSS- GREEN ROOF 


gives an artistic finish to any shingled house, 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


will produce the Moss Greens, Wood Browns and 
Dull Reds. Send for sample boards and sketches to 
DEXTER BROTHERS, 
53 Broad Street, Boston. 
The following Firms act as our A gents: 


H. M. een Co., 57 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
PRATT & LAMBERT, New-York City, N. 


AW. W. LAWRENCE & Co., P. ittsburgh, Pa. 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal. . 
THE L. J. MATTISON CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BAKER & RICHARDS, Seattle, Wash, 
HENRY SEIM & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
GERALD LOMER, Montreal, Canada, 

















DAROUET: FLOORING 


' % NATIONAL ‘WOOD-MFG:C=> 
29 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW-YORK. 
Designs in satinwood, mahogany, oak, cherry, etc., Louis XVI., 
Moorish, Japanese and other styles to harmonize with wood-work. 
Wood Carpeting at low cost THESE FLOORS ARE 
EASILY LAID BY A GOOD CARPENTER, Ful! 
directions and plan with each floor. Send for Book of Designs. 


U be oO p Ee 50 a s during the season, 
8 $147 to $2000, all expenses in- 
cluded. Programmes free. Ocean passages by alllines, and 


travel tickets everywhere. Letters of credit, foreign moneys. 
Every requisite for travelers. Estimates ‘free. Write us. 





Thos. Cook & Son, 261 & 1225 B’way, N.Y. 





Artistic 


ay i ge = Libraries, Dining Rooms, Halls, Stores, 
ces, &c, Also BORDERS FOR RUCS. 


GRILLES = WORK. 


J. W. BOUGHTON, Largest Manufacturer, Philadelphia. 
Bengcbes DOUGH TON & TER WILLE 
GER, 23d St. under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y., 286 
Fulton St., Brooklyn. BOUGHTON & LIN. 
VILLE, 201 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Wax Polish and Brushes, Send for 68 page book. 
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| Newsdealers sell it or it will be (0 & _—_ a 


American Homes Pub. Co.,Box 23 Knoxville,Tenn. 
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American Home 


(Edited by Geo. F. Barber) 
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Piawnine : ” petite F 
One BUUOING Aut One 
Dime. 
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A_ practical monthly magazine for people 
who wish to 


PLAN, BUILD or BEAUTIFY 
their HOMES. 


itis beautifully illustrated with designs and 

plans for homes of all kinds, decorations, ar- 

rangement of grounds, furniture and furnish- 

snes. mM Prepared by practical people—not 
eorists. 


20207 
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sent by mail from our offices for News Free. 


eid <9 9169 
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COLONIAL HOUSES 


were built on the beautiful lines and harmonious, 
restful proportions our grandfathers borrowed 
from the Greeks. Our ancestors had taste, if 
they did not have telephones. If you are going 
to build, and are tired of the phantasms of saw- 
mills, but want instead a beautiful, ideal home, 
send for our new ‘96 edition of 


Colonial Houses for Modern Homes. 
It shows really correct, artistic designs in the 
inimitable Colonial, but with modern and com- 
plete interiors. Price, by mail, $2.00. 

Artistic One-Story Houses, 
showing summer homes costing between $400 
and $4000. Price, $2.00. Low-cost Barns and 
Stables 50 cents by mail. Address 

CHILD & DE GOLL, 
Architects, 62 New Street, New-York. 














HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 


And Largest Manufacturers of 


& CO., GREENHOUSE HEATING and 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, 
Palm Houses, etc., Erected 
Complete with Our Patent 
Iron Frame Construction. 
Small portable Greenhouses 
»°. for amateurs. Plans and Es- 
© timates of Cost and LIllus- 
= trated Catalogues sent on 
Application. 

233 MERCER ST., N.Y. 









Ghanges in the 
> Weather 


will not affect the temperature 
of your house if you havea 


: POWBRS 

Zz AUTOMATIG 
TEMPERATURE 

REGULATOR 
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It controls the heat perfectly. 
Book about it free. 


Powers Regulator Go., 


32 Dearborn St., Chicago, (Main Office) 


41 Oliver St., Boston, 
505 Union Trust Bldg., St. Louis, 


APP 


When you wish to buy a 


STEAM OR HOT-WATER 
HEATING PLANT, 


send for a catalogue of 


» TheDunning Boiler. 


We also make Steam Engines, 
* — Boilers and Machinery. 


NEW-YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS CO. 
67 Exchange St., Geneva, N. Y. 











Mir tor Glub or 
Billiards Besisencs. 


Lowest prices. We manu- 
facture and ship direct 
from factory. ‘ammoth 
Catalogue Free. Write to 
us before you buy 

‘oledo, Ohio. 


Pool 
Bowling 


B. A. STEVENS, Lucas and A S8ts., 








ing b il. 
GHORTHAND fiom iens tne 


tent pupils. Write W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES 


Radiator, Globe, Angle, Check, 
and Safety, are used in heating con- 
tracts. Manufactured of best steam 
metal, and every valve is thoroughly 

tested. All valves bearing our Trade- mm 
Mark are warranted steam-tight. Fin- 
ished in ten different styles. 





















Do You Know 


a great deal depends upon the 
selection of the right article? 
Architects and heating engineers 
are learning that the Gurney 
Boilers are the acme of perfection 
fy for steam and hot water heating. 


An illustrated book entitled ‘How 
Best to Heat Our Homes,’’ (sent free 


upon application), will tell you all about the Gurney System. Send for it. 


Head office, 163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO.., Steam Appliance Exchange, 82 and 84 Centre St., 


Rubel & Co., 75 Lake St., Chicago. 








New York 
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: Hot Air Pumps. 
8 Do you use water? Do you have 
i to pump it? In buying a pump is price 
wi the only point to be considered? Do 
A you apply this rule when you buy 
a your house, furniture, watch, horses, 
% wagon or bicycle? Or when you 
ie employ a doctor, lawyer, superinten- 


dent, bookkeeper, salesman or (most 
important of all) your cook ? If you do 
make cheapness (in first cost) the de- 
termining factor our catalogue would 
be of little interest to you, but if you want 
a pump for your residence, stock-farm, hotel 
or school, that will pump water every day 
and last a lifetime, our catalogue will 
prove very interesting reading, and our 
partial list of customers, the most prom- 
inent people in the United States (sent 
if specially asked for), will show that 
our claims are indorsed by those to 
whom quality and not first cost is the 
chief consideration. And at our re- 
duced prices it does n’t take much 
money to own a Rider or 


Ericsson Engine. Satelorne (.R” 


RIDER ENGINE CO. ~= i 
86 Lake St., Chicago. 87 Dey St., New York. os 
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Not an Experiment 


Seventeen years of ceaseless experimenting and test- 
ing produced the matchless 1895 Columbias, with 
nickel-steel tubing, keyless crank-shafts, big hubs 
and balls, adjustable handle-bars, and many other im- 
provements that made them the sensation of the year. 


The Columbia Council of Experts, backed by the ex- 
clusive researches of our Department of Tests, has still 
further perfected every detail of these remarkable 
machines, and they are in 1896 the highest type of 
bicycle ever produced. There is no guesswork in 














Bicycles 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
No guesswork in your 
$ J (0) QO a Be ee one. . 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
The handsomest Catalogue ever issued tells fully of Columbias, and of Hartford bicycles, $80, 


$60, $50, next best to Columbias. The book is free if you call upon the Columbia agent; by 
mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 







































“There’s a 


AKiclymond 
in the Field.” 


For further particulars address 
Richmond Bicycle Co., 
Richmond, Ind. 


Eastern Branch: 
97 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Wheeling at night, 
With the “‘ Search Light"’ 
—Is A PLBASURE. 








Flame Cannot Jar Out. 
The new patent method of attaching the 


Lantern to the wheel makes this an impos- 
sibility. 
Burns either Kerosene or Naphtha. 
The Polished Reflecting Surfaces 

are so protected that they cannot become 
blackened or tarnished. 
Combination of Lenses 
makes most intense and penetrating light. 


THE ONLY strictly first class bicycle lan- 
tern on ae! oan. o 
all others follow ; compare the 

WE LEAD, 9 other bicycle lanterns with the 

1896 “Search Light” and you will see 


They Are All Behind. 
Of all Cycle Dealers %3 ~ or free for price 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 
or 19 Murray St., N. Y. Bridgeport, Conn. 
85-87 Pearl St., Boston. 4 for 








n 
17 No. 7th St., Phila. Catalogue No. 21 












SINGLE TUBE 
TIRES 






SPEED iol SAFETY 


IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT 





You will insure your comfort and 
pleasure in riding if you insist on 
having Hartford Tires. They cost 
most, but they give satisfaction. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branches—1I00 Chambers Street, New York. 
335 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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\ ‘ 
\ One of the prime ‘ 99 isthe ») 
CG) edvamtelen 1. tpn AY, 
PX claimed by riders obtained with 
¥ of the “the go-lightly kind” little exertion, (3 

Q They are so firmly put together that Machine and Rider seem as one, % 
9) Set on an Smperial and try it. eC 
iO Send for ’96 Catalogue. ¢ 

& AMES & FROST COMPANY - - - _ CHICAGO,ILL. S 
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PECUPSE & BICYCLES 
* They Stand The Test 


2,448 Pounds on our Regular Stock, Road Wheel 





POOR HON 
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PHOTOGRAPH was taken in front of our factory. The entire weight of sixteen men, 
aggregating 2,448 pounds, rests on wheel. The stand was grooved to hold wheel in place, 
and man at end and guy wires kept plank from twisting......-cccccccsecsesesees 
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PK Strong — Light Running — Perfect Workmanship Sy 


An immense new factory, fitted only with up-to-date ma- 

chinery and the best materials obtainable at any price, se 

have enabled us to build a wheel that, for accuracy of 3a 

adjustment, rigidity, speed, ability to “get there,’”” KEEP 

AWAY FROM THE REPAIR SHOP, stands unequalled. Sag 
TANDEM :: COMBINATION TANDEM 


Eclipse Cycles Are Fast. caous pror an RATIONAL 


ROAD AND RACER 
Send for Artistic ena via Si 


ECLIPSE BICYCLE CO., Drawer B, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Branches: Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, Washington, Indianapolis, and Hamilton, Ont. 
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A Fast Tire 


makes a bicycle run easy—a slow tire makes it run hard, and that is the difference between a 
true single-tube and a hose-pipe tire. (The hose-pipe is stiff and lifeless, and very slow.) 


Palmer Tires 


are the fastest tires ever put on a bicycle, and are the only true 
single tubes. They cost more than other tires, but are worth 
the difference in point of easy riding, durability, and quickness 
of repair. CATALOGUE TO ANY ADDRESS, 


The Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co., Chicago 
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st Year They Stand the Racket 


We have been building Bicy- 
cles since 1889, and experi- 
ence counts. 


WA Our Wheels Are 
NY High-Grade 


= in name and reality. 
We cater to the critical, and guarantee every wheel. 


STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO. 
Send for Catalogue FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Branch—s75 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Western Branch—1510 Market St., San Francisco. Cal. 
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CYCLE SEAT. 


THE IMPROVED omaATic BicycLe Seat 
two sect- 
ions, each 
ind epen- 








CANE mit, dent of 
?. Tilted. the other 
and with adjust "W&7° able screw that enables 


the rider to ad 


. just the automatic prin- 
ciple to an 


pitch that he desires. 

r. M. A. Walker, Denver, Colo.—‘Received your 
saddleand putitonatonce. Am very much pleased 
with the saddle, as it certainly does away with the 

armful pressure exerted by other saddles.” It is 
an Especially Good Ladies Saddle. Wemake them in 
» Wood, Leather or Padded seat, with or without 
springs as desired, Send for circulars to the 
Automatic Cycle Seat Co., 404 Rood Bik., Grand Rapids.Mich. 








Bicycles are 


HONEST 
BICYCLES 


wie 







$100 
Material 
Construction Unexcelled 
Finish 


«SEND FOR CATALOGUE... 
QUEEN CITY CYCLE CO, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








ARE 
MADE 

IN 

THE 
LARGEST 
AND 
BEST 
EQUIPPED 
FACTORY 
IN 

THE 
WORLD. 


DO YOU RIDE ONE? 


If not, why not ? 





No other wheels in the world stand so high in the 
estimation of cyclists. The cause is plain: Waverleys are 
built on honest value lines, and purchasers receive full 
value for the investment. Let us conduct you through 
our factory by the medium of our catalogue, mailed free. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a pair of our new game counters. 
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SETH THOMAS 


CYCLOMETERS 


POSSESSING FEATURES FOUND IN NO 
OTHER CYCLOMETER. 





10,000 Miles. 
Diameter, 1% Ins. 
Price, $1.50. 


1,000 Miles, 
DiaMETER, 1% Ins. 
Price, $1.00, 


LIGHT, STRONG, ACCURATE, 


SHAPELY, COMPACT AND EASILY READ. 


DURABLE, 


Register 1,000 or 10,000 miles. 
Can be set at any time without the use of special 


tools. 

° WILL NOT REGISTER WHEN MOTION IS REVERSED ; 
thus a rider can spin his wheel backward when oiling, 
etc., without disturbing index. 

SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 
Makers of Clocks and Watches, 
THOMASTON, CONN. 
Address all correspondence to 
, 49 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


149 State Street, CHICAGO, 
126 Sutter Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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® with Leather 






It Yields Most in the Center. 
Under Weight of Rider it Hollows out like a 
Chair. No Pressure on Sensitive 
Parts of the Body. 
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Sent prepaid on receipt of price, $4 
Illustrated Circular Free 
DUPLEX SADDLE CO. ¢ 
® 200 South Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. ¥ 
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KING OF Re DICYCLES 


ow ULY 6 AUGUST. | SEPTEMBER | COcTOBER. | NOVEMBER. | SECEMBER —_| 
FOUR STYLES $80 & $100 
SEND | OF oon Oy- a NOX On On ow 


MONARCH 


om a ee mp MEG. co 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO. 







































SKIRT.—Gives the necessary freedom while riding, and ad- 
justs to full walking length in a second. It is a center full-length 
walking skirt which can be adjusted in a second by two invisible 
draw-strings to any length for outing purposes; even for a dia- 
mond frame when necessary. 

Town and city license for sale. 


BERT: PNEUMATIC: BRAKE 


THE PLEASURE OF COASTING AND SAFETY OF CYCLING 
DEPENDS UPON A SURE BRAKE. 


BRAKE.— Quick as a wink and much more $5 ~0O Is \ 
reliable ; fits any wheel; is thoroughly practical ; ae \\ 


does not wear the tire. It has superseded hand FXPRESS 7] Ss \ \ 


brakes on bicycles as the pneumatic brake has 


on railroads. PAID 1/4X\ 


pet co, 























Strictly up to date ‘Every practical 


modern idea used in their construction. 
Narrow Tread, Large Tubing. 
Large Balls and Bearings. 


Detachable cranks; patent barrel hubs, requiring 
but one oiling a season; ball holders in all bearings 
which are absolutely dust proof; adjustable handle 


rs; guara teed in eve! articular | 
house of abi; tation ss 








$100 Wheel for S427 65 
Gothams - - $40 and $50. 
Manhattan, 28 in. $60. A POWERFUL, PENETRATING LIGHT. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY z GALES, Once lighted, always lighted. The highest wind or the oe road 
will not extinguish it. A brass lamp, burning kerosene, finished in 


02 Broad A 
- way, HM. ¥. black and nickel or in full nickel. Free booklet tells all about it. 
Sa —— The Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 313-315 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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light, and, of necessity, fast. 
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That draws ss speedy rider. He knows that UNIONS are strong, 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 
Built on a gold basis. 
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ured,” 
oh peer 
to the iste of ty and it sleade to, reason, 
therefore, paca ad oa of the tire is where 
the 
‘Roa the peculiar quality about the Dun 
lop: you can get at the inside of it, and w’ 
ops oat as nn ae 





CY22/2/2 22/22/22 Wee’ 


THESE ARE ALL THE TOOLS YOU'LL NEED. 


DUNLOPS can be had at no extra cost 
to the rider on all the leading bicycles. 


AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE COMPANY, 
504-506 West 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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BICYCLE 


Owes its unprecedented popular- 
ity to the singleness of purpose 
which governs its manufacture. 

Determined to make the Best 
—and the Best Wheel ONLY— 
we waste no time, thought, or 
capital on any lower grade. The 
Liberty is first; there is no second. 


LIBERTY CYCLE CO., 
4 Warren Street, New York. 
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CYCLES. 


No one has better materials, workmen or machinery, 
larger facilities or greater resources, than the makers 
of this wheel, who employ every advantage 
with wisdom and experience to turn out a 


Ra machine thorough throughout, perfect + 
& AGS in every detail—the rivaled but not z 
. Sess // equaled ORIENT. Records and oy) ¥ 


Ny iz Riders attest its superiority. a 
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and some + 
| i) famous | 
| work has ~ 
been done 

on it by.... CONN BAKER. 
1 a 


i e_ i} WALTHAM MFG. COMPANY, ] 
240 Broadway, New-York. 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. DETROIT. PHILADELPHIA. BROOKLYN. NEW-YORK. 
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MAJESTICS.— Our wheel has few parts, is simple in construc- . 
tion, made of best material, graceful in design, durable and easy run- 
ning. Thirty years manufacturing high-grade firearms and five 
years making bicycles have taught us something. 


‘MAJESTIC: 
~ BICYCLES - 


MESINGER RATTAN SADDLES 


4° S%5 ITS THE RATTAN MAKES IT WHAT IT IS. *422 extb 


SADDLE.— Perfect safety 
woman; is not a saddle of 
merit, and is healthful as there is 





and security for man and 
theory, but one of well tested 
no injurious pressure possible. 





RATTAN 1S WOOD FIBRE CANNOT STRETCH ¥ AND tS NOT AFFECTED BY DAMPNESS. 
Ht costs 2a few cents more than others, hut 1 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


‘HULBERT BROS. & CO 
ecclesia. 





Speed and 
Strensth 


Go hand in hand 
with 


rs 


Bicycle 


The Ben-Hur Bi- 
cycle represents the 
highest stage of the 
art—4 elegant models 
— $85 and $100. 

’ his name-plate 
insures you against 
substitution. 

Ask your dealer 
for them. Send for 
handsome catalogue. 
Mailed free. 


CENTRAL CYCLE MFG. COo., 
220 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


KEATING 


WORLD’S 
LIGHTEST 
BICYCLES 
Art catalog is yours 


for 4 cents 
in stamps. 
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carefully 


THE ENVOY 


(Por Men) 


$75 price. 
$100 quality. 


SX 


- Toughened Steel 
Like a gun barrel— 


expert workmanship — scientific 
adjustment of parts—strength— 
beauty—lightness and speed, are 
the strong points of 


5 
t 
: 
$ 
§ 


selected material— 





w THE FLEETWING : 


(For Women) 


Catalogue Free. 


These Bicycles are built slowly and carefully > 

and with a constant and thorough inspection of 

material and work. ; 
BUFFALO CYCLE Co., § 





364 Mass. Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ASP \ “ane Ball:Bearings 
WE “") DA DUI TSS 
— | @ ON 
W? | | y : 
What a Wheel & YOUR FEET. 
i 
Should Be! Wh 
Strong....Light....Swift...Handsome (/) 
q/ She..... 
4“ d; ” MN) * 
endron %|\ Rieycle Sho 
f ) 
Bicycles —§ B| | eet sear 
FULFILL ALL CONDITIONS { By Tan a, MO" Tati’ Blace 
Truest Bearings—Most Rigid Frame—Swiftest— ) “BALL-BEARING” stamped on heel. 
Lightest—Strongest. Our handsome booklet tells (7) Be sure to get “Ball-Bearing” Shoes. We send them 
all about them. What is your name. ”y a Le paid, on receipt of price where 
G en dron W heel Co, Toledo, oO \( i Cc H ‘FAR FOR HANDSOME BOOKLET—FREE! 
RESFSSSSSSSSS$59395S SK “ PEAR EOD -.. -. BCA, 
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the} 1 000 Rambler ¢ ) ( 


=< ail silver-embossed, jeweled with 
)) amethysts and pearls, with gold 
parts, created a sensation at 
S/ WNew York Cycle Show. Z 
it was generally remarked, © 
, however, that the beautiful 


$100 Rae” SF 
) are fully asrich, tho’ not so gaudy, or 
Ramblers were voted 


The Standard Wheels for = 
People of Good Taste. G 


HANDGOME CATALOGUE FREE. 
~< Gornmuityaderreay Mra.Co. = 
CHICAGO, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, YRS 
NEW YORK, 
MOOOOOOK 
+ WAN D® QOQ@ C— 
> ap an a Gn Gand 
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_ THE WARWICK 


MAKE IT THE — S*© IF THE RIMS ARE 
EASIEST RUNNING OF} VERMILION I'S A 
B weeeis. WARWICK. 
Sg) THIS 1S AGREAT FEATURE SEND FOR 
MH] FOR WOMEN RIDERS.) CATALOGUE FOR 
Mm IT’S THE WHEEL FULL PARTI 
1 BUILT ON HONOR 
we wy? 


WARWICK CYOLE MFG CO. 
SPRINGFIELD-MASS 





245 Columbus Avenue, Boston, and 34 Union Square, E., New-York. 
April, 96. 
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Hand-Made 
Bicycles. 


As a result of applying to Bicy- 
cles the same ‘“‘Hand-made”’ 
policy and methods that have 
given the Whitman equestrian 
goods their world-wide repu- 
tation, 


We are to-day manufacturing 
the best wheels that mechan- 
ical ingenuity, combined with 
honesty of construction, can 
possibly produce. 


om 


These ‘‘ Hand-made"’ Bicycles are: 


The Whitman, $100 
The Patriot, $85 


Perfection of each individual wheel our alm 
and our achievement, with guarantee—our 


guarantee —to back it. 


WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 
418 Chambers Street, New York 





Illustrated catalogue on application. Lf ourwheels 
are not on sale in your lown, write for agency. 
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I'VE A JOHNSON, an Sz 
IVER JOHNSON 


and it’s the best wheel I ever rode. I examined ' 
them all, and it excels in at least five ways :::: Gary) 
4. Fewer parts and fewer brazed joints than other cycles, 
2. Fork Crown and Neck are a continuous forging. G=-9) 


3. No “struck-up” tube connections, but drop forgings instead. 
4. Flush joints everywhere. (4<i0}) 
5. Every part interchangeable and exact. 


The Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works Gare) 


of Fitchburg, Mass., have a world-wide reputation and experi- 
Art Catalogue Free ence as expert metal workers on an enormous scale, making 
if you mention _ their name on a bicycle a guarantee of perfection. 


pase? i Our line of Fitchburg Cycles—the best seventy-five dollars’ 
magazine. worth on the market—are also shown in free art catalogue. 


Cm» Cn) Cm’ Co) ee ee Lue La» i 
Nd, \ QI LY ne QS Q ees 


Handsomest, Highest Grade. Fees, ue 
a Strong, HIGHEST AWARD WORLD'S F ALB 
p& $100. Also Overland Cycles, 845, 865, 875. 
Agents wanted; exclusive territory. 
Estab. 
1864 ree 
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CYCLES 
RUN 
EASY 
ROUSE,HAZARD & @ 


Makers, 6 ast, PEORIA. ILL. 





, rs 600 SECOND-HAND BICYCLES 

The easiest propelled bicycle made. All MAKES and MODELS, must be clowed out. 
nts wanted. Send fur deseriptive bargain lists: 

On Dec. 16 one of our workmen rode a New Haven 4. B, MEAD CYCLE CO.,287 Wabash-Av, CHICAGO. 





Bicycle over 80 miles of country road in 4% hours. Do 





you want to know all about them? If so, send for illus- AN ELEGANT AND COMPLETE LINE oF 
trated price-list to 
NEW HAVEN BICYCLE WORKS, New Haven, Conn. Bi C Y eS i EF oS 





We SEND Two-CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 
E.C. MeacHam Arms Co., 


Employ: ST, LOUIS, MO. 
EUROPE. fae Teme dy ag Ay, 


Thousands F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New-York. 
The Best _—— 
Casting Reel Exrt 


With automatic device for 
the perfect winding of 

















of responsible persons of both sexes to distribute 
our advertising in part payment for a HIGH 
GRADE Acme bicycle. rictly First Class. 
Shipped for examination. No work required until 
bicycle proves as represented. We are the | 
large manufacturers in the country who se 
direct to individuals. Investigate. Writefor par- 
ticulars to 
F. K. FERNALD, Manager. 
ACME CYCLE CoO., Elkhart, Ind. U.S. A. 







the line. 
Send for circular. 
WHEELER-McGREGOR REEL CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


























SOGUCCDaeacammeammmes 


Ii 'S ‘foolish 


to pay a hundred dollars for a bicycle and endure 
an uncomfortable, perhaps dangerous saddle. The 
Sager Pneumatic Bicycle Saddle is the perfection 
of comfort and physical adaptability, as the following 
description shows, and it’s quality—well, the name 
“Sager” brands it ‘“ Best.” 












r 
GENTLEMEN'S SADDLE. 

HE SAGER PNEUMATIC BICYCLE SADDLE gives a firm seat, as 
hard or as soft as each rider desires, without sag or any change of 
shape, and the side motion of similar saddles is entirely dispelled. 

It prevents sweating, chafing, and all discomfort, and is especially desirable 
for ladies, for it holds the rider like a chair, the entire weight being sup- 
ported by the bones of the pelvis, which alone touch the saddle. 


Price, $7.00 "**"unsscstsctery. 
ye THE SAGER MFG. COMPANY, - Rochester,N. Y. © “*°'* “OPE 


sense egaes of ee a en sehee Child's ee -— a Bicycle eeeens 









the finest that ¢ =e 
experience can file 
produce ~ that 

money can es» 
NuUrchaseasxo 


wit new models and their many erclusive Sisteeanall fully 
described in our bandsomely illustrated catalog—mailed free. 


Remington Arms Co., 3136315 Broadway, Hew-Dork. 


Beanches: RewsPork, Brooklyn, Boston, oe Francisco, 
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rv 
‘‘ They have a tone 2 


That’s all their own.’’ 


When you see 
how the New 
Departure Bell ¢ 
works you will 3 


understand why 3 





there are more 
in use than of all other makes 4 





combined. Sixteen different 
2 styles. Prices from 15 cents to PY 
$2.00. We can tell you some- . 


thing about cyclometers, cycle 
guards and 
Lucas lamps 
if you are 
enoughinter- 
ested to send 
for our little 
book “Wh y- ” eutag tests Veet tab tein. 


NEW DEPARTURE BELL C0., ®rst, conn- 
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OUR AMERICAN GIANTS 
—six feet and upwards — have declared the above 28- 
inch frame Dauntless model a winner. Other models 
please the little men and the medium-sized men just 
as well. A postal card request will bring our 1896 
catalogue. 

General Agents: 


S. M. JonEs & Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; THOMPSON & SON, 255 
Wabash Ave., Chicago; Wilson Bros. & Co., Eastern Distribut- 
ing Agts. and Exporters, 119 Chambers St., New York; THE 
DAUNTLESS BICYCLE CO., 173 Tremont St., Boston; THE JOHN 
SHILLITO Co., Cincinnati,O.; PARLIN & ORENDORFFCO., Kansas 
City, Mo.; PARLIN & ORENDORFF CO., St. Louis, Mo.; Jos. 
SCHWARTZ, New Orleans, La.; 8. B. & W. H. Lucy, Richmond, 
Va.; WILLIAMSON Bros., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE DAUNTLESS BICYCLE CO., 
511 Superior St., - = = Toledo, Ohio. 








Prominent People who Ride 
“The Whitman.” 


Geo. C. Clausen, Kate Field, Washington, D. C. 
Edwin Gould. es. 







Gen, Nelson Mil 
.C.De LaVergne. Hon. Thos. F. Bayard. 

urray Boocock, Gen, Louis Fitzgerald, New-York. 
Brooklyn & Va. J. C. McCutcheon, Indianapolis. 
F. Rockefeller. Frederic Remington. : 
Hon.S.B.Elkins. Dr. N. Rowe, Editor of ‘American 
G.W. Vanderbilt. Field,” Chi 

Pierre Lorillard. \. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue is mailed to CENTURY readers for three 
2-cent stamps; it contains a description of ‘the Whitman Idea 
and of everything else for rider or driver. A novel little device for 
holding the trousers down when riding, the ‘‘ Whitman Ready 
Riding Strap,”’ 50 cents per pair, post-paid. 


Whitman Saddle Co.§ 4, oaeree® 





THE ORIGINAL 


Booman = Pepsin Gum 


f j CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


And Delicious Bemedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
ss Send 5c, for sample package. 
= Beeman Chemical Co. 
‘ 2 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


F Orgs t 
Pepsin bowing Gum. 




















The highest modern touch 
and the finest product 
of the century. 


Made 
_ by experts of 
“17: years’ experience. 
’ Art catalogue free. 


McKEE & HARRINGTON, 
179 Grand Street, New-York City. 
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Wright & Ditson, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Lawn Tennis. 
/ GEE Vee (lay 


May 


G Full 









1896, 


“THE PIM.” 


StyLE B—Strung with very thin gut, and in every 
detail the same as racket used by Dr. Joshua 
Pim, the acknowledged champion of the world, in 
his matches played in this country last summer. 

StyL—E A—Same as above, only strung with gut the 
size ordinarily used. 


Wright & Ditson’s Championship Ball. 


Adopted for 1896 by the United States National, Intercollegiate, Southern, Pacific States, and 
Canadian Lawn Tennis Associations. 


Wright & Ditson’s Lawn Tennis Guide. 
More complete than ever. Will be issued about April 15. By mail, rg cents. 
OUR GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
WRIGHT & DITSON, 344 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue, containing latest official rules, free. 

















=». ® SSA, e! a 
Wooden Boats Crack Open 
when exposed to the weather. 


Become water logged when : s 
— “GET THERE” DUCKING BOAT. 


Mullins’ Metal Boals are the best Made of Stamped and Embossed Man- 
on the market ganese Bronze, Aluminum and Galva- 
nized Steel. Most it durable, , lightest, nobbiest and artistic Boats ever made. Practically non-sinkable, 
: : , Fgnt a in model and proportions. So 

ht they ride the waves like a cork. 


Catalogue with full description 
and prices on application. 


W. H. MULLINS, 
244 Depot St., = Salem, Ohio. 














HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


A AND pa ata 
Perfect Apparatus for Visual Teaching & 
Scientific Projections and Private ' 
Use. Various forms of light 
interchangeable. 


SELF-CENTERING ARC 
ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS 





for Theatres, Photo-Engravers, etc. 
SUPERB EFFECTS. 


1B COLT&C 115-117 Nassau 8t. The ideal adhesive for Counting-Room, Home Use, 
et NEW-YORE OITY. Office Desk, Library Table, Photograph, Print, Scrap- 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, Book Mounting, Tissue Work, Repairing Books, 
AGENCIES: Labeling, etc., and a hundred other purposes where an 


189 La Salle St., Chicago, Tl. } Pha 
131 Post 8t., Ban Francisco, Cal. adhesive is needed. 


60 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass, _ 

83-39 So. 10th St., Phila., Pa, re 

415 N. Broadway, Bt. Louis, Mo. At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials and Stationery. 

126 ErieCo. Bk. Bldg. Buffalo, N.Y. sige on i Coad 

39 Marietta 8t., Atlanta, Ga, P ‘ : ? : 
A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


170-172 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 


ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH. 


The Perfect Pleasure Boat. 

















Over Two Thousand 
in Successful Operation. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. 


; Morris Heights, 
mg = ~ Send 10 cents in 
stamps for catalogue. NEW YORK CITY. 











PHOTOGRAPHY Fm 
IS EASY z 


Made with Pocket Kodak, 


when your camera is built on our “cartridge system.” It 
enables you to load and unload the camera in broad 
daylight—-no fumbling around a dark room for missing 
keys or pins. Everything but the developing is done 
in daylight, and we do that if you wish it—or you 
can do it yourself. 


THE $5.2 POCKET KODAK, te pictures 134 x 2inches 
THE $8:00 BULLS-EYE, for pictures 3}4 x3%4 inches. 


Both are built on the “cartridge system.” They embody 
the refinement of photographic luxury. From the fine 
leather covering to the inmost soul—the lens, they are 
perfect, and being perfect they make perfect pictures. 


Free pamphlet tells all about them. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


= Rochester, N. Y. 


to 
$100.00, 


FFF 


Sy 














The 


amera to Buy, 


That is, if Photography means to you anything more 
than the fancy of a passing moment — is, without doubt, 





WHORE. 5 « 


PREMO. 


With the widest range of sub- 
jects, in the simplest manner 
possible, it produces, uniformly, 
the very best results. 

Send for copy of Premo catalogue 


free. Will send sample photograph 
for five cents in stamps. 


Rochester Optical Co., 


47 SOUTH ST., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Only Pocket Camera that will go in the 
pocket conveniently and do perfect work 
50,000 Sold in One Year 


ive times smaller than any Camera made. 
ctures three times larger in pro — to size. 


'wenty-five possess pictures—one loading. 


Carried easily as a pack of 8. 
Boy or girl can take perfect pictures. 


Every Kombi guaranteed. 


Send for Free Photographs 


and book, “ All About the Kombi.” 
The Kombi is for sale by dealers everywhere, or sent 
postpaid (loaded for 25 pictures) on receipt of price— 
3 00 THE KOMBI CAMERA CO. 
ad 132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 
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® Cameras 


ALL STYLES—LOWEST PRICES 








EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
At our NEW STORE 


Nos. 60 and 62 East 11th Street, 


(Five doors from Broadway.) 


Send 35c. for a Sample Number of the Photographic Times, 
ining about 100 hand: photographic illustrations. 





: he Scovill & Adams Co. of New-York. 


A record of half a century guarantees 
absolute satisfaction to our patrons. 


“ CAMERA 


and everything needed in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


can be obtained from us at 

the lowest possible price. 
FREE ! Latest handsomely illustrated 
catalogue of every requisite 
for photography sent FREE on request. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
591 Broadway, New-York City. 
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Improved 
Night-Hawk, 
Improved 
Bo-= Peep, 

and Others. Send for Catalogue. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. {CRESSKILL, NEW JERSEY. 


New York Depot: 1209 Broadway, near 29th St. 


Wizard. 
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Is possible only with the high-grade . 
Fitted with Ross Patent Lens (composed © 
of six glasses) and Patent Triplex Shutter. e ; 
Seven styles and prices. © 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE, € 


© 
G. GENNERT, 26 East 13th Street, New-York. @ 
R/R/R/R/ C/O USC CUL/8 C/O UIUC C/O UYU CUA YUU/L/0/2O 


The Baby Hawk-Eye: 


Is Now Ready! 


Can be carried in the pocket without any difficulty, measures but 2% x 3% x4 
inches, and makes a photo 2x 2% inches. 


Price, including film for 12 ex., $6.00. 


The construction of this camera is first-class in every way ; has an achro- 
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matic lens, time and instantaneous shutter; also, automatic indicator for ee 

showing when an exposure is made, Capacity, 12 exp es of film, which 

enisin deur ee watien can be adjusted in broad daylight. 4 
AND FOR OUR ‘96 CATALOGUE. The Blair Camera Co., Mfrs., Tremont St., Boston. 
BOI PROS PGB PIO BOI BOR BOL LORE OA 





ORDER DIRECT: SAVE TWO PROFITS. 


We do not “drum” the retail trade; have no 
men on the road; we deal direct with 
consumers and warrant every blade hand- 
forged razor steel. This is ** Chauncey 
Depew’s Pet”; has 3 blades (one isa 
file), hand-forged from razor steel, file 
tested, replaced free if soft or flawy. Han- 
dle is choicest selected pearl; German- 
silver back and ends. Price, in chamois 
case, $1.50, post-paid. Same knife, 2 
blades, $1.00; plainer finished, 3 blade, same quality, $1.00; 
smaller, 2 blades, for lady, $1.00; plainer finish, mpcents. Razor 
steel jack-knife, 2 Caden, pease 75 cents, but 48 fora while; 5 for 
$2.00; no less for 1,000. 

This lower cut has beauty of design; extra hard 
blades; aluminum handles; light and elegant; 
No. 3122, with 2 blades, 85 cents; 3 blades, $1.00; 
3 4blades, $1.95. Pruning Knife, 75 cents; grafting, 25 
dy sr" Wy KON Ff cents; budding, 35 cents. OrcHARD KNIFE, prun- 

ee = es = ing, and cuttin 


s ing, budd blades, $1.00. 
Maa Be 20h 700 tet a ee Use a Race? MAHER & GROSH CO., 631 A St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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268 bee rees 
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APA oie 
a cS Shrubs 
ee CG ks R 
2224 RAS | 
py a oses E 
222 Raw 
aay Bo Rhododendrons, Hardy Perennials. ry 
apy S& In addition to the stock that nurseries usually have, we 
fee Say grow in quantity, on our 300 acres, every new hardy tree 0 | 
Red PSZis, and plant of real value. We have furnished, without : 
Reed 7 Bei, cost, planting paee. where the proper landscape effect plan 
224 AS $s studied, for hundreds of estates—large and small—in ‘ 
Sey CRA all parts of the country. We will do this for you if desired. | 
Soy ie In our catalogue (sent for 10 cents) you wil] find rare 
oyu Rone trees and shrubs and plants you probably never heard AUC 
val THAT ie of; hardy and for our ‘own out of for 
yy Rik 7 rs in our nurseries, and not expensive because rare. +s 
peed TELL a4 The Shady Hill Nursery Co., 102 State St., Boston. a 
ou iee a 
| ABOUT cS 2 
R28 NY IN 
| pEAUTIFUL ss AQUATIC GARDENING. in 
Ses, Das The September number of Tue Century MaGazinE, pa A 
APS ro73 tells all about it. We have bought the stock of Wm. Tickers Go col 
SYS ete which has been removed to our Riverton Nurseries. Mr. Tricker | ma 
ALS oie will have charge of this department. All stock can be procured DEN 
oy wwe Raed from us and information and catalogues furnished. ac 
as to bes HENRY A. DREER, J 
eS y a woman, devoted exclusivel Sey 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. F 
ays4 Flower Seeds, at one-half regular = a ere ose 
SS ak 
ApS re 1896 Catalogue, now ready for keg gS, ihe choicest MAGNOLIAS FC 
sal F EE distribution to tees at —_ Beas e JAPANESE M Vid 
A, aad 
ge : hr? most magnificent published RG other TREES —_ "SHRUBS IRA 
Tle ante cS 7 in out New Cataloge. 
yy Fetes ° 
2] MISC. HALIPPINGOTT scnnccrotmame: foo | | Oe 
APS, INNEAPOLIG, MINN. [><> . f a cluding three thographs. 
Ay LALA LALA LAER ERED SALALALALALALALALALALALALAL on —— Counatae esses othange eee — 
Om YY YR RY RLY LY LYRIS LY RY LY LY SY SY YAY AY AY RY RY SERRE trees, specimens for immediate 
PAE NENE NEAL AEN LAL AL NEN N ENE MORRO LO OS f=, effect; and special prices for quan- 3 
ee tities.A Guide to Tree Planting, ‘T 
fA . ~ the ey complete catalogue Q 
rees aud rubs ! Reg. of 1s Kind ever published. - 
° - 
Te Own, 
P & Ss S THOS. MEEHAN & SONS, Philadelphia. th 
m 
arsons ons VO. th 
> i 3 ’ COMMON SENSE Cusrms, ROCKERS AND TABLES. x th 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. Ltd. Y I make the very best line of Chairs | fi 
wi ania, SI : 
Evergreens, Hardy Shrubs, Aza- om ans gen cal — Settees, Rockers, Loungesand Tables * 
leas, finest Rhododendrons, Japan h d veal SE, Sraneee ong ho 
schools, summer cottages an me is. Special ount toclergy- 
mn — — — men. Send foran illustrated catalogue. M - 
request. FRED. W. KELSEY, rity BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. Y. Vf 
K 
Over 1000 varieties. Fruit and Orna- : S 
mental Trees, Vines, Roses, etc, All \ adi 
standard and special varieties. Send ’ the 
for illus. catalogue. W. 8, LITTLE ¥ bo: 
a § & CO., Rochester, N. Y. en 
f 
A 
ANDORRA NURSERIES. | 
( 
K 
WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, Manager, - - Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. co 
SPECIALTIES : be 
fra 
L Specimen Ornamental Trees. ig 
arge | 
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Hardy Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 
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SMALL FRUITS, GRAPES, SHRUBS, ROSES, 
EVERGREENS, HARDY PLANTS, 
LARGEST and CHOICEST COLLECTIONS in AMERICA. 
NEW CATALOCUE, 


beautifully illustrated, free to regular customers, to others 10c for postage 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, ar, no RANGER & BARRY) |... 
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For 60 Cts. 


plants, — a// warranted true to name. 


AUGUSTA VICTORIA. Aroyal new Hybrid Tea, well adapted 
len culture. It has magnificent long buds, and its large, 
ly double, pure white flowers are "1 led in form. 
shoot of the strong, fine plant bears a dsome, long- 

stemmed, beautiful flower. 

IDESMAID. This is the most valuable of all the Tea Roses 
for cutting, flowers keeping their form and color quite fresh for 
days. The buds are oupenh, a bright, deep pink. 
eAUTE INCONSTANTE. The long, handsome buds vary in 

m rich metallic red to orange or apricot-rose, a dozen 

\ Sales seeming to be represented on one bush. 
AL LEE. A novelty of last year, with lovely buds of 
| 1color entirely new,—a soft, even tone of nasturtium-yellow. 





EIG ‘HT Ever-blooming ROSES for oa Cts. 


THE GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE IN ROSES! 
Purchased Separately these Eight Grand Roses would cost $1.75. 


From trials of all the choice roses from France, England, and America we have selected eight of the very best varieties, which we have 
popagated in such large numbers that we can now offer one good strong plant of each for 60 cts., by mail postpaid. 
we will send, postpaid, all the Eight Elegant Roses named below. 

before has there been offered such an opportunity to get the best ever-blooming Roses at 
30 ming a cost, and 


we guarantee that you will be thoroughly satisfied when you receive the strong, healthy 








Never 


(Br We will send two complete collections —in all Sixteen of these Elegant Roses —for $1.00. 


LA NEIGE, The blossoms are pure white, of medium size, very 
double and daintily shaped. 

METEOR. Produces its fragrant, perfect, vivid crimson flowers 
abundantly all through the summ-r. The half-blown, long- 
stemmed buds are eaves for cutting; hard 

MAMAN COCHET. This most beautiful ofall pink Tea Roses 
is also the very best for garden culture. The plant is a stron 

grower, and simply perfect in habit. Deep, fragrant, half. 
es of rich, ts Ap zy shaded with mauve and yellow. 
. SHARMA CRAWFORD. This great prize-winner 
a Pecceital flowers of the finest size all through the summer. 
Growth is strong, sending up stout, long canes clothed with rich, 
distinct wy reaching quite to the flower, which is of perfect, 
imbricated ; color bright pink, tinted softly with silver. 


This unusual offer is made for advertising — to introduce the famous SCOTT ROSES ¢o0 thousands of new customers. We 


invite special attention to the fact that we inchude in this collection the grandest of all new Roses, — 


the English Gold Medal 


ose, Mrs. J. Sharman Crawford, which alone costs 25 cents, and is the nearest approach to perfection in Roses. 


RAND ROSES, worth $2.65, mailed for One Dollar! 


FOR ONE DOLL AR we will send all the above Eight Elegant Roses and ALSO FOUR Grand Climbing 
Roses including one good, strong plant each of Crimson Rambler, Empress of China, 
Vichuriana, and The Great Unknown, price alone 40 cents. Separately these four would cost go cents, making in all TWELVE 


Order to-day! and ask for BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1896. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 
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Millions of trees! Write us—Lo 


STARK BROS NUE 








DREER’S RELIABLE SEEDS 


Have been planted by the most critical growers for over a half cen- 
tury. They are sure to grow, true to name, and will save you 


money and disappoint- Carden, Farm or Greenhouse, 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 18096, 
Now ED describes the best of everything New and Old in 


SEEDS, PLANTS and BULBS. 


It gives directions in cultivating, is richly illustrated, in addition 
to two colored plates, and is mailed for a two-cent stamp 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., 'Philada. 
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Y) Rentals $3.50 to $5.00 per month. 
“ SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


FOUR STORES { 3% coure sq., toston; 818 Wyandotte St. Kansas Chr 


©) 
Remington, $25.00 Smith Premier, 
Caligraph, to Densmore, 
»» Hammond, $65.00 Yost, Ete, 
- 





SOMETHING NEW FOR EASTER, 
CRANKSHAW GEORGIA WATER MELON SPOON. 


Tue Spoon or THE CENTURY. 

Sterling Silver, heavily gold-plated. 
rich colors of a ripe lon, with pick *s head on handle. 
Tea and coffee size. Suitable for Easter and Birthday Gifts. No 
collection complete without this spoon. 

For sale by leading Jewelers throughout the United States. 

CHARLES W. CRANKSHAW, Jeweler, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


Bowl beautifully enameled in 





HENEVER you are interested in a Wedding, Birthday 
or Anniversary of any kind requiring the purchase 9 
a gift, you will need for reference our 


“Blue Book.” 


Is the largest and handsomest of its kind—600 profusely illu 
trated pages ; gives lowest prices in America on first-class, up-t 

date jewelers’ goods; sent free to any address. Money refundeg@i” 
on any purchase from Blue Book not found satisfactory. 


Oskamp, Nolting & Co., 1 to 5 Fifth St., Cincinnati, 0) 
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In Steel, Composite, Bronze and Wood. 
Marine Engines and Boilers. Vapor, Steam and Elec- 
tric Launches; Row Boats, Canoes, Sailing Yachts. 


Prices and Work Guaranteed. Send roc. for Catalogue. 
Racine Boat Mfg. Co., Box "B,” Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 












INVALID 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 


Fully equal to any in the market for com- 
fort, strength, durability and finish. 
Send for catalogue and price-list. 

J. HETHERINGTON, 

The Golightly Rolling Chair Manufactory, tti e 

206 Guarry Street, Phila., Pa. 








Gestetly First-class Escorted Parties. 


Sailin May, June, July, September, October, for 
Italy, France, 
Switzerland Norway, 
sermeny, srcateee 
Denmark, Spain 





, 
British isles, Holland, Algeria, etc.,etc. 
Inclusive charge. Unequalled arrangements. 17 
years of success. Iliustrated om Free. 
Steamship and circular railway tickets. 
A. de POTTER, Broadway and 42d St., N.Y. 


wesen’s Hot Water Bag\”” 


Is endorsed by leading physicians us 
the best. Istheonly hot water bottle 
convertible into a shoe or foot receptacle, 
and is so shaped that ¢# 7s applicable te 3 
any part of the body where hot or cold 
water should be used. Sent postpaidj —— 
to ang address for $2.25. Write for 
descr nave circular. 

JAHANT & WEBER, Akron,0, 


co 








THE CEM 


PENGIL SHARPENER. 


For Schools and Offices. 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


- F. H. COOK & C0., Manufacturers, 
2 Successors to GOULD & COOK, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 






All you have guessed about 7 








Light 
Brahmas. 
Finest strain in America. 


Large, ornamental and 
| the gentlest of pets— 





great layers — $5 per pair 
up. eggs for hatch- 
ing. Address 





E. G. GAY, Hollis, N.Y. 














WE insurance may be wrong. If y m 

PAY wish to know the truth, send fo re 

POST= “How and Why,” issued by thy | 
PENN Mutuat LIFE, 92!-3- 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ; 

100, all dif., Venezuela, Bolivia, etc., only 10c.; 2 

TIS) sso perc com List Bean? Ga. Seogmanl 
5941 Cote Brilliant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. = 

} Wl 

National} 

TYPEWRITER. 





IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE, 
THE BEST. Trial proves It, 
r descriptive booklet “0. 


Ask fo: 
TIONAL TYPEWRITER CO, pureavtirain, . 
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UNITED STATES HEATER CO. 
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TOL. o° 
HEATERY. 


us RawoaPn st. DETROIT, MICH. 
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ities. Illustrations and particular specifications 


arriage Co. 


'| offer intending purchasers 
of fine pleasure vehicles 
the most modern pro- 
ductions from exclusive 
ideas in pattern, construc- 
tion, and material, made 
by the most modern 
methods and at uniform- 
ly low prices, possible 
because of unusually com- 
i plete manufacturing facil- 
furnished on any kind of 








private carriage. Correspondence or inspection invited. 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 


183 and 85 SUMMER STREET * »  w BOSTON, MASS. 





Genuine Confederate Money, 10c.; Trilobite, 10c.; 

{ oO. Fossil Shark Tooth, 10c.; Alligator Tooth, 10c.; red 

or brown Seabean,10c.; Spearpoint,10c.; 2 Pentremites or 2 Lucky 
Beans, 10c.; ali postpaid. List of prices paid for rare coins, 6c. 
R. W. MERCE 841 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


FRONT DOORS 5." i: 


need them. Then write for our new and artistic designs. We pay 
the freight FOX BROS. MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Handsomely illustrated catalogue of 
CARPETS, CURTAINS and RUGS 
mailed free upon application. 
THE KRAUSS, BUTLER & BENHA CO., Columbus, Ohio. 








FOL Safe, Ligh’ 
rf a ay 
3|Compact,In- 
AOME FOLDING BOAT O©O., MIAMISBURG, 0. |expensive- 








WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but sell direct to the consumer 
at wholesale prices. Ship any- 
where for examination before 
sale. Everything warranted. 100 
styles of Carriages, 90 styles of 
Harness, 41 styles of Riding 


les. ; 
Elkhart Carriage and 
Harness Mfg.Co.,Eikhart Ind. 










W. B. Pratt, Sec’y. 








DO YOU 


ask for S. N. BROWN & Co’s. Wheels 
to be put under your Sulky, Road Wagon, 


Buggy or Carriage ? 
ou should, for in style, workmanship, 
material and service, they 

Zan Be Depended Upon. 


S. N. BROWN & CO., Dayton, Ohio, U. S.A 
102 St. Clair Street. 



















‘ THE «TWIN COMET” 
LAWN SPRINKLER 
will sprinkle 4 times greater area than any 
other sprinkler made. 


Agents wanted. Price, $5.00. 


Can make big mo- 
ney. Sent on trial, express prepaid. 


E. STEBBINS MFG. COMPANY, 
Sole Agents and Manufacturers, 


Soringtield, Mass. 
Made for J. B. FELLOWS & CO., Boston, Mass. 





To our friends who desire an elegant T'rap, 
Surrey, Phaeton, Buggy or Business Wagon: 
we can furnish to you as good goods as are 
om produced in this country for the least money 

“ee for which such goods can be produced. Our 
7.98, a line of Traps is elegant, trimmed with the 
KD finest Whip Cords, etc , manufactured in the 

i United States. If you will favor us with 
our orders we shall be glad to serve you. Write for catalogue. 
ention this ‘‘ad.”” 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., Ltd., Waterloo, N. Y. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


DUMPING 
Horse Carts 


Wide and narrow tires. 
Steel axles. Low rates of 
freight from our works, 
Tatamy, Pa., to all points. 

HOBSON & CO., 
No. 4 Stone St., New York. 


Write to 
POWELL BROS. 
Shadeland, Pa. 
ABOUT 
Coach, Carriage, and Saddle 
Horses. Different Breeds of 
Ponies. Holstein and Devon 
Cattle. Largest collection of 
different breeds of Recorded 
Live Stock in the world. 






























“DO NOT STAMM 


JOHNSTON’S uf Ape te | Spee INSTITUTE 
. is endors 
Hon. Joun Wanamaker, Ex-Postmaster General, Phila., 
Bisuor Cyrus D. Foss, M. E, Church, Phila., 
Pror. Horatio C. Woop, M. D., LL. D., and 
Se bp nay HARRISON fea, De tg vere Fd Pa. Ps 
nd for 54-page pamphlet to ing Garden Street, Phila., Pa. 
ee EDWIN FINSTON, ’ 


Ss. JO 
Established 1884. Principal and Founder. 


Foreign Photographs. 


Various sizes, d and ted. Works of the Old Mad 
ters in the Galleries and Churches of Europe. _ Italian Views 
Modern Paintings: from the originals by Alinari, Naya, Brock 
mann, Hollyer, Berlin Co., Hanfstaengl, Mansel, etc. Braun’ 
Carbon Photographs. Imported direct by 


C. H. DUNTON & CO. 136 Boylston St., Boston] 


Catalogue mailed for ten cents in stamps. 








Patented Nov, 8d, 1891, 
was exclusively used in the American 
+ 


Phila., 1894, and Minnespet is, 1895. 
Once a devotee of Whist tries the 
Kalamazoo Method. the old game has no 
further charms, At dealers or direct from 
IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





HEAVEN AND HELL. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
(Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.) 
Paper, 416 pages, 15c. Cloth (Octavo), 375 pages, 
Special to readers of this m zine; only 
25c. by mail, prepaid. 
Senp ror Descriprive CATALOGUE oF SWEDENBORG’s Works. 
American Swedenborg Printing & Publishing Society, 
20 COOPER UNION, NEW-YORK. 
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GUITARS - BANJOS - HANDOLINS - VIOLINS 
a on two days trial at wholesale prices. 
Write for 60 per ct. discount factery price list 
Musical Inst. Mfg. Co., 274 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IJ] 
EVROPEAN (@) Ss. 
* penile conducted by Dr. ind Mz. Paes Lim- 
ited party now forming. led ar 


@@ Terms reasonable. Address 
sos H. 8. PAINE, M. D., Glen Falls, N. ¥. 


HOW WE TREAT 


STAMMERING 
A Circular. TO-DAY. 


Address F, A, BRYANT, M. D., 9 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
BROWNIE PAPER DOLLS. 


A set of ten different Brownies, in colors, ready to be cut out, 
sent to any address for three two-cent stamps. Address 
Tue Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
when you wish to Trav- 


WHERE ?| t-esses='} 
el, and they will inform 


Write Gaze where and ] 

# Howand the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, ] 
puny | or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 

] dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on ali ] 

1 
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Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 
1 (by mail 10 cts.),and Save Money. State your 

wishes carefully; full information Free. Address 
J HENRY GAZE SONS, Ltd.,Universai Tourist 





err 





Agente. 118 veogreg N.Y.3 
[ 2 Washington St., Boston; 

220 8, Clark St., Chicago, Il; 
135 8. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


mt gmt tot tt tomt dont ot 

















hy “DOUBLE WEAR 


AR & LUFF 


| T=! Wels F COLI 


Made and stamped alike both sides, 
Either side a right side. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
WILBUR SHIRT & COLLAR CO. , Troy, N.Y. 








DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson Common nse Ear Drums, 
New scientific invention; different fromali 
other devices. The only safe, simple, comfort 
able and invisible Ear Drum in the world. 
Helps where medical skill fails. No wire o1 
string attachment. Write for pamphlet. 


WILSON EAR DRUM Co., 
Offices f 105 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
REGISTERED MunPanY Rute 
RT aun we Wie tes Wack 

u nt, 


Enclosing stamp for Price List. 

5 Whitman's INSTANTANEOUS Chocolates 
—does n’t need it. Made in a jiffy 
with boiling water or milk. Sold 
everywhere. 


Lowest Cash Discounts allowed on Archi 
C tectural, Scientific, Electrica!, Mechanical, 
Industrial _ and Technical Books. Cate 

ARERR ect rrer a 







1122 Broadway, New York. 














ogue and Discount Sheet Free. WILLIAM] 
T. COMSTOCK, 23 Warren Bt,, New York. 


well done, with rood (}°- 
materials, for 
. The Century, Harper's and 


Scribner's. Chas. Macdonald & Co., Periodical cy, 
55 Washington 8t., Chicago, Il. | 


for note-taking in a few HOURS; 

0 an reporting ina few WEEKS. No 
shading, no position. Exclusive 

WoRLD'’s Fark AWARD. Leading everywhere. FREE lesson 
and circulars. Write H.M.Pernin, Author, Detroit,Mich. 


PLAY Se eee res tens te 
¢ Habla V. Espafiol ? 
Parlez-Vous Frangais ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
Parlate Italiano? 
IN TEN WHEEBS 


You can at your own home, by the 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 

Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or German. 
Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. Terms 
for membership, $5.00 for each language. All questions answe 
and all exercises corrected free of charge. Part I (3 Lessons), 
either language, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 

MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

296 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Why I Advertise in The Century. 


Because every man in the United States who is studying how to extend a good 
business will see me here in good company. 


What do I do? 

Make business. 

Whose business? 

My client’s, whoever he is. 

What sort of business? 

My client’s, whatever it is. 

Do I know his business? 

No; but he does. 

Can I, not knowing a business, make more than 
the owner, who knows all about it? 

He don’t know all about it; we know more to- 
gether than either alone; I don’t work alone; we 
work together. 

What do I do? 

Whatever his business needs. 

How do I know what it needs? 

We talk it over. 

Who decides? 

We both propose; he disposes. 

Everything? 

Yes; till he leaves it to me. 

What then ? 

We save time; but about the same; we keep 
together. 

Always? 

Always. 

Do men expose their affairs to me like that? 

Do lawyers and doctors work in the dark? 

Am I a business-doctor or -lawyer? 

I am a business-helper. 


How do I get my client? 





He writes me, or comes to see me. 

What does he say? 

Every man has some perplexing subject: some- 
thing he wants to accomplish: do or avoid. He 
is apt to inquire about that. 

What then? 

That leads to acquaintance. 

What then? 

If we agree, we are helper and client; if not, 
there is no harm done. 

What do I mean by making business? 

Bring want and supply together. 

My client has the supply; I find the want. 

Can I force or wheedle a want to accept supply 
on my client’s terms? 

My dear Sir: 
mistake of business men. If your goods are right 


You are making the common 


and your trade is small, you are wrong yourself. 
When 
your goods and methods are right, you will be 


The help you need is to get set right. 


overrun with business. 

Want is no slave to be forced, or fool to be 
wheedled. Supply is no master. Supply is the 
servant of Want. Are you willing to serve? 

What a business man needs is a critic, a helper 
with eyes of his own. It is not the incompetent 
man that needs the critic and helper; incompe- 
tents can’t be helped. It is the busy man, the 
business man, the man who has more things to 
think of than he has time to think. 
man that makes good use of help. 

JOHN E POWERS. 


(54 Wall street, New York.) 


It is the wise 


My son in San Francisco is engaged for a time to one client exclusively (Messrs A Schilling & Co) and must be 
excused from other service at present. 
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The Roentgen Rays 


are not needed to discover the business in a newspaper—it is 
plainly visible to the ordinary eye—but the more carefully the 
newspaper is looked into, the more business it will be found to 
contain. The question, therefore, passes on to which newspapers 
have produced the most business, and what plans have proved the 
most wise. The accumulated result of twenty-seven years of 
constant experiment in these vital lines is offered the intending 


newspaper advertiser by 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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NGEMENGENIR INGER INGE, 
THE WESTERN 
SLOPE OF THESE 
MOUNTAINS 
DWELLS IN HIS 
LITTLE VILLAGE 2 
THE BLACK ROBE CHIEF © 
OF THE MISSION. 
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4 RANGE 

4 ON THE 
* NORTHERN 

* PACIFIC 


REMEMBER—IT’S ON OUR LINE. —————_ 
E Send SIX CENTS 

Chas. S. Fee, 

FOR “WONDERLAND ’96.”” a ae Oe | J 


NORTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIP CO., TO JAPAN AND CHINA. St. Paul, Minn. % 
SENSE NNN NNN NN NINN INNING 
; 1876. 1896. 


™E FIDELITY ano 
CASUALTYCo. 


«—4-- OP NEW YORK. 
Assets, - - - - $2,500,000 








Reserves, - - - . 1,950,000 


Ne O° ~«CO FF ERINGS Surplus to Policy Holders, - 570,000 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Candies sent by mail or express to all parts of the world LOSSES PAID,  - - * 6,450,000 
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THE FRAZAR TOURS TO 


EUROPE. 


BEST QUALITY TENTH SEASON. 
45 STARS 
Eight comprehensive tours, under escort; sailing 
May 9, June 6, 20, 24 and 27, and July 4; including 
Brinsh sles, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy and France. Limited parties. 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 
PUBLIC +~> PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


SINGLE FLAGS AB WHOLESALE PRICES. 5x3 feet, 
$1.50; 7x4 feet, $2.40; 9x6 feet, $3.70; 12x6 feet, $5.00; 12x8 feet, 
$5.85. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Price List of other sizes FREE. 


THE MAC -LILLEY & 4 7 coLumaus onio. 


For itineraries and references address 
MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 
MANAGERS OF FOREIGN TOURS, 

80 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 
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in Office, School, and Home. ee cy 
g] ma Bond a Fos ictiona 
for Specimen Pages, etc. 
Standard of the U. S. Supreme Court, all the State Supreme Courts, the U. 8. Gov’t Printing 
Office, and of nearly all Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 


It is easy to find the word wanted.—Words are given their correct alphabetical places, each 
one beginning a paragraph. 


y ronu .—The pronunciation is mdicated by the ordinary dia- 
it is cacy to ascertain the pronunciation ritieally marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 


It is easy to trace the growth of a word.—The etymologies are full, and the different mean- 
ings are given in the order of their development. 














It is easy to learn what a word means.—The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and 
each is contained in a separate paragraph. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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@6ld Violins 

Several hundred fine examples of all 
the classic makes, for example: Stradivar 
ius, Amati, Carlo Bergonzi, etc. We guar 
antee their genuineness. Prices are reason 
able, and time payments possible. Send 
for free brochure “Rare Old Violins”, 


LYON & HEALY,  *#{04ssne8 


STUDY LANGUAGES 
BY MAIL “Seen, 


One hour’s study a day for ten weeks will enable you to talk 
fluently. The Rosenthal Method 


Latest and best work of Dr. R. 8. Rosenthal, author of the 
sys .’ Complete set of books and member- 


A Pretty Girl. 
A Beautiful Form. 


A Flexibone 
Moulded 
Corset 


ENHANCES EITHER, 























THEY DO NOT LOSE THEIR SHAPE 
Sent direct, postpaid, if not obtain- 
able from your dealer. 
Price, $1.50, $2.00, 
Brocades, $3.00. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Corsets, and 
How to Select Them.”’ 


















CORONET CORSET CO. 
Jackson, Mich. 











GHEST AWARP, 
WORLDS Los 


=); 


N DEA 
IT 
GURBRUG. 59 FULTON SUNY. te in the og 
THE LEADING HAVANA CIGAR $0 iis Invortes'ciear, ‘Weprefer you should buy of your dealer. 
@ does not keep them, send $1.00 for sample box of ten. Send money by registered mail. 


JACOB STAHL, Jr., & CO., Makers, 168th St. and 3d Ave., New York City. 


The Young Ladies’ Journal 


THE QUEEN OF FASHION JOURNALS. 
Much Enlarged and Improved. The April Number NOW READY. 
© HE New Album of Brilliant Colored Fashion Plates, made in Paris, is superb. 














This exquisite Album, together with the enlarged Gigantic Supplement, makes the 
Budget of Spring Fashions of Unequaled exceilence and variety. No lady wish- 
ing to see the very latest Correct Paris Spring Fashions should fail to ask for the 
April part of The Young Ladies’ Journal. 
A New Serial Story, ‘‘A LIFE’S ESTRANGEMENT,,’’ is begun in this issue. There 
are also short stories; Articles on Fashion and Fancy Work, the Home and Cookery, 
Poetry, Music, etc., etc. Allin a beautiful white cover, printed in Colors. 


Price, 30 Cents; Yearly, $4.00. Including the Extra Christmas Number. Subscriptions received for any 


Of all Newsdealers and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 


83 & 85 Duane St., New York, ONE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 
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ees Tooth Soap. | THE ART INTERCHANGE. 


Without the taste of Soap. 
Delightful and refreshing. Try The Oldest, Best, and Most Progressive 


it. All druggists. Your ad- Art and Household Monthly Magazine, 


dress on a postal will bring Indispensable to Art Workers and an invaluable guide in all 


; ranches of Home Decoration. 

free sample. Large china box ‘o Home Complete without it. ’ 
"pe 7 id.i Each number lavishly and t Hy ill d and accomp i by 

a In — ee We b. large tuli-cise design supplements and cnquistts Godnites < — 
j om te editio * water-color paintings. Bie, per copy, at a ealers. fearly Sub- 
aoe Distionnry. ° scription, 00. Trial three months, $1.00. 


Chas. Wright & Co. 
Mtg. Chemists, Detroit, Mich. 


Inks the Pen 
Just Right 


a re Beye ig a SPECIAL OFFER Every one remitting NOW $4.00 for one year's 
ntly adop y ie U. 5. Uo ad subscription, will receive FREE, as a premium, 
$1.00 upwards delivered. Catalog Free. 6 steractive 1895 pumbers of Tes ART INTERCHANGE, all Denativally 
illustrated and full of most valuable information on art matters and practi- 

BOYD & ABBOT 00., Boom 7, 257 Broadway, Now York, cal suggestions in all branches of Home Decoration, together with 12 su- 
perb colored een and 12 design supplements. This generous offer 
includes the beautiful companion pictures — Roses and Violets — each 
8x 35 inches in size. Or, you may remit $1.00 now for the Special Offer 

The Value of a ,) with privilege of sending $3.00 later for a full year’s subscription. Cut 


out this coupon and send with your order. 















ROSES — Water Color, By Paul de Longpré. Size, 8x 35 in. 
Companion to the Violets. Price soc. if sold singly. 
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ee, OR A LIMITED TIME we will send for only 25 centa to any one 
EO SL Cork Sole Shoe mentioning April, '96, CENTURY, a specimen copy of THE ART IN- 
y 4 ’ . TERCHANGE containing two design supplements and the TWO superb 
p depends on the location of the cork. color plates shown in this adv't. Illustrated catalogue and 1896 prospectus 

In ours the cork runs the full length for 2-cent stamp. 


of the shoe, next to the foot, out of 
sight. When moisture intrudes at 
the seams it is still BELOw 

Patent THE CORK. Narrow 
Invisible or wide toe, calf or Eng- 
Cork Sole lish Enamel. Price $3. 50. 





. ne y v » 





oi. Cer AEs S 
any Shoe. Send for Catalogue. —_=" . 3 . ; 
we VIOLETS — Water Color. By Mary E. Hart. Size, 844 x 3s in. 
estic. F. P. W EBSTER, Price soc. if sold singly. % 











td Meter. seins becnemmen The Art Interchange, 152 W. 23d St., New-York. 

















MISS MARIE STUDHOLME, the English Actress, now in this country, has beautiful teeth. 
On February 20, 1896, she wrote of SOZODONT: ‘. ° - It makes pretty teeth, as I can 
most heartily testify.’"’ What SOZODONT does for her it will do for others. A small sample free, 
if you mention this publication. Address HALL & RUCKEL, New York City. 











Lerfumes 





Twelve 
exquisite muy “Fragrance from the Orient.” 
odors, 
For over fifty years the most popular perfume in Europe. 


WM. RIEGER, (Perfumer,) Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, Sole American Agents. 




















IFA 
PORE 


eet 


and Irritation 
set in causing 


PIMPLES 


Blotches, blackheads, baby blemishes, and 
falling hair. The only preventive is 


CUTICURA SOAP 


because the only preventive of inflamma- 


tion and clogging of the Porgs. 


Sale greater than the combined sales of all other skin 
and comers arape. Sold throughout the world. 
Potrer DrvG anp Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
ug Send for * How to Prevent Facial Biemishes,” free. 
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Little Bo Peep 
(she fixed her sheep 
So fate could not abuse 
them—.) 
Stuck Cupid Hair Pins 


in their tails, 
And then they couldn’t 
lose them. 


It’s in the TWIST. 


RicHARDSON & DELONG Bros., 
Philade)phia, Pa. 


Makers of the famous 
DeLonc Hook and Eye. 
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The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


5 or : 
Tes apt “E 
f é 


INSTITUTION 















An Institution for the Scientific Treatment oi 


CANCER, 


Tumors, and all forms of 
malignant growths, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


We have never failed to effect a per- 

manent cure where we have had a 

reasonable opportunity for treatment. 
Books and circulars giving a description of our Sana- 


torium and treatment, with terms and references, free. 
ADDRESS: 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, 
North Adams, Mass. 
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Like this cut, % actual size, 50c. 


as, a 
comin Mother and the Baby may each enjoy the luxury of a silver-brigh ong Aluminum 


Comb at small cost, as we send the three sizes—No. 14,714, No. 12,744 and . 5inches long, re- 

spectively—to any address, on receipt of $150. Sent separately:—No. FESp0c.; No. 12, 75c.; 

No. 2, 25c. Other sizes and prices. Send for free circular. Usual discounts to the trade. Alumi- 

num Combs are a positive benefit to the hair and scalp. They prevent dandruff. are easily kept clean, 

and wont break. Manufactured by The Star Aluminum Company, and sold Ww 
~~. 


The John Holland Gold Pen Agents, 


127 AND 129 East FourtH STREET. — CINCINNATI, O, 
SOHORGERS *RCRORORORORO RGEC OHOE SOR OES 


OT IB .00 


NOT PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 


BUT REALLY ECONOMICAL... 


& 
To Buy the Shawknit Half-Hose 
OUTWEARING ALL OTHERS, 
they ane round ro se THE GHEAPEST IN THE END 
0&7" Look FOR THE TRADE-MARK "FLA, WHICH IS STAMPED ON THE TOE. 
SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
Descriptive Price-List, free, to any applicant. 
Beautiful Castle Calendar, free, to any appli- Ss HAW ST O Cc K I N G 7 oO. 
cant mentioning this publication. LOWELL, MASS. 
ROROKe 5  CHOROROROTORORCHSCSHONSCHO KORE RORORCRORORORGE 


PENN LOLOL PLL LN LAPEER 

be 55 Only perfect 
Collar and Cuff 
Button made. 


Is oblong, goes in like a wedge and flies around across the buttonhole eno view. 

—no wear or tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect 

ease. In gold, silver and rolled gold—can be put on any sleeve button. 

» BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
Manufactured for the trade by 

ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 

SIDE Vik Ww SAR Sh ADP APPPA DD Lr PBL Le PDair Pndn > PDB ipBpeDrBoded 0b vib we 


























SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
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Underwear Bs | 


adapts true hygienic principles to everyday needs. Ascomfort- 
able as your skin—and keeping the temperature of the body 
normal—it induces good health. As durable as it is possible for 
underwear to be. Endorsed by all physicians. This 7rade 


Mark, stamped on every garment, protects you against imitations. 
Send for Catalogue and our new book entitled “Modern Underwear and 


How to Wear JIt’’—Free. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 














THE 
CUSHIONED BUTTON 
DOES IT!! 


The 





Sw W0se 


SUPPORTER 


inum ih. 
= te 

=. The ROUNDED EDGE of Metal Loop 
i ee with CUSHIONED BUTTON locks — 
-1ean, Sample pair by mail, 25 cents (stamps will do). And holds Silk, Wool, or Cotton Hose 

With equal strength and soft repose, 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, That ne’er will Cut nor Tear nor Slip— 

a 551 Tremont Stregt; Boston, Mass. Because ?—Why, ’t is the VELVET GRIP. 





Printed 
Linen Lawns 
For Summer Gowns. 


We are showing this season an unusually attractive 
assortment of these old-time favorites, which in all the 
ebbs and flows of fashion’s tide have never been lost 
sight of and are now much in demand. Among the 
very good materials for Wash 
Gowns there is none better than 
these if genuine comfort and sat- 
isfaction be sought. They are 
cool, they are durable, they laun- 
der beautifully—and each time 
they are laundered they look like 





Registered Trade Mark. Two makes are shown —a very 
sheer and the ordinary medium weight, both absolutely 
pure linen ; price 40c. and 35c. per yard. 

Our department for wash dress fabrics is now replete 
with the choicest goods of the season. The assortment of 


Linen Batiste, plain and fancy, is particularly attractive. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
THE LINEN STORE, 
14 West 23d St., New York. 





Better than Rubber. 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. 
The New Success —A Perfect Dress Shield. 





Impervious 





DRESS 
SHIELDS. 


These are the only 
Dress Shields made 
without Rubber or 
Guttapercha that 
are absolutely odor- 
less, and entirely 
impervious to per- 
spiration. 

They are lighter by half than any other shields. 

They do not deteriorate by age, and will outwear rub- 
ber or stockinet shields; therefore are the most eco- 
nomical, Lighter by half than others. For sale by 
all first-class dealers, or send 25 cents for Sam- 
ple Pair to 

OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 
394 Canal St., New-York. 





LOWER PRICES. 


full information and samples of material. 





The Most Perfect-Fitting Union Undergarment 


—— FoR—— 


LADIES AND MEN 


Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send a fwo-cent stamp to us for catalogue giving 


EVERY GARMENT MARKED WITH OUR NAME, 


THE HOLMES CO. 


Retail Department, 49 Temple Place, 


NEW STYLES. 


Factory and Salesroom, 109 Kingston Street, 
BOSTON. 























LADIES— Note vo 
THE WAUKON COLLAR 


IS CUT IN 
O qT ENZ ee LADIES’ SIZES. 


Ask your dealer for . 








HiGH-BANDED 
FOLD COLLARS 


IN 


the “(4 off” Brand. “Cage” Brand 








YOUR DEALER WAN, « 
WILL Perfect in fit and fashion, 
SUPPLY YOU. FRESE and extra heavy. 


EIGHT a BACK 2 IN. ee ee ee ee 
| [CZ Z-— 
COLLARS and CUFFS its Nd 


oe 


GUARANTEED GOODS. 
Cluett, Coon& Co. [iia 


One copy of our complete DE- 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE (with sup- 

MAKERS, WIDTH IN BAC Mohs 
FACTORIES, TROY,N.Y. & SRP SS AA 


plement) mailed free. 
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Long nainsook slip— 
an especially pretty 
and sensible little day- 
robe. The fullness is 
gathered to the neck- 
band, and fallsin wide, 
full folds; both neck 
and full sleeves are 
edged with embroid- 
ery in neat pattern; 
wears and washes well 
and is offered at the 
low price of 63 cents. 
By mail, postage paid, 
5 cents extra, 
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why the ‘‘Child- 
Will give the wearer satisfaction every time. 700 Reasons seats Store ’’ is the 
If not for sale at your dealers, send #1.00, place to buy them, free for 4c. postage 
the price of the F, P. Corset, style 41, to 
BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 60-62 West 23d Street, New York 


Catalogue containing 700 illustrations 
of things for children, and more than 














85 Leonard Street, New York. 
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‘How to Do Business 


As Ww! is Done in Great Commercial Centers. 
A new book by Seymour Eaton, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

This is an entirely mew book, containing 324 pages and I14 unique 
illustrations — not illustrations of men or of buildings, but of dusiness 
—printed in colors. It is said to have more up-to-date money-making 
ideas than any book ever put upon the American market. Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred men succeed who are ready to succeed. The 
man who wants more salary has simply to make himself worth more. 
This new book will bea very big stepping-stone, and, what is even better, 
it is selling, by mail- order, zoo copies daily. 

A testimonial sheet containing photographic copies of letters from Chauncey Depew, 
John D. Rockefeller, Philip Armour, John Wanamaker, Hon. Wm. McKinley, Col. 
Albert A. Pope, J. Pierpont Morgan, Henry Clews, and dozensof others, mailed to any 
address for 2c. stamp. rice, $2.00. Wp pod ty wd to any address in the aml 

20-page advertising booklet free. Send all orders directto 

SEYMOUR EATON, Station B, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Syllogism : 


Time is Money. 






2. Of all fountain pens 
Waterman’s “Ideal” saves 
most time. 


CAS SAS CAS CAA EES: 


3. Therefore Waterman’s 
‘‘Ideal’’saves most money. 








INTAIN PEN 
5 od 


, 
b 


i ints 


and remember Every purpose that a 
pencil serves is best served by Dixon's Pencils, 
Every sort of work that requires the lead 
pencil’s aid has been amply provided for by 
the manufacturers of 


DIXON’S 
Grepnite’ PENCILS 
Ten grades of leads—from the softest to the 


hardest that can be made—and every lead perfect. 


If dealer does not keep th 
pencils worth double the ‘mene. PS Ste te 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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REFINED TASTE 


is indicated as much by the character and quality of 
correspondence paper used as by the dress—to be 
correct in both particulars is imperative. 


THE WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


of Holyoke, Mass., have devoted thirty years to the manufacture 
of Writing Papers, and have reached the acme of perfection in this 
line. Over five hundred styles to select from. Insist on your dealer 
showing you samples, 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
HOLYOKE. NEW-YORK. PHILA. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


Unless you have some to throw 
away, buy and use the “Ideal.” If 
its service does not satisfy you, 
return it and get your money 
back. If your stationer will not 
supply it, send for price-list to 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
155 & 157 Broadway, New-York. 









WATERMAN'S IDF AL 


(4, *96.) Mention Century. 
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YOST. 


A perfect typewriter 
does perfect work. 


“The beautiful work of 
the Yost” is unequalled. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Yost Writing Machine Co., 
61 Chambers Street, New-York. 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 


“The . ° 
Light-Ranning ”’ 


Sts ¥. — eS 
“The World’s. .. 
j Greatest, Typewriter." 
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FROM THE U. S. GOVERNMENT. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
Washington, Nov. 23, 1895. 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER COMPANY, New-York. 
Gentlemen: 

We have now in use jn the Bureaus of this Depart- 
ment nearly eighty Densmore machines. We have had 
no complaint from the users of them; hence we conclude 
they are giving entire satisfaction. Respectfully, 

(Signed) HIRAM BUCKINGHAM, Custodian. 


FREE: Il d phlet with « dati from leading concerns. 




















In a hurry? 


) Then you should n't use one of the old-style 
‘*Concealed Writing '' typewriters, where it is 
necessary to lift or shift the carriage in some 
way to see what you have written. 


VISIBLE WRITING, 


) originated by the Bar-Lock, is a great saving 
of the operator's time and effort, and allows 
him to accomplish his best work with the least @ 
effort in the shortest time. 

Bar-Lock's other features are fully described i 
in the catalogue, sent free. 


Columbia Typewriter Mfg. Co., 


41 W. 116th Street, New-York. 





















DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, N. Y. 
SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
stock for selection. ry a for trial. 
us. 


xy TYPEWRITER 
ANY 
Write us before buying. Send for illus 
g I 
Guaranteed first-class. Dealers supplied. 52page cat. free, 


We have machines of every make. 
ee 
2 trated catalog of new and old machines. 
(TEYATALANTERNS WANTED oh’ cxcnance. 





Guaranteed in perfect order or money 
refunded. Sent anywhere with priv- 
ilege of examinatiou. 

TYPEWRITERS 
NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, *"*chtcmco. 
45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes Qu half price, woe | 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices, 
HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St.,Phila.,Pa. 
for the rapid and sys- 
tematic filing o 


Business Papers. 
Practical, Convenient, Time Saving. 


* Illustrated catalogue—free. 
Tells all about OFFICE and 
Ij BUSINESS FURNITURE, 


The Globe Co., 


CINCINNATI, 
Eastern Branch: 42 Beaver 8t., N. Y. 
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Good Work 


There's no Typewriter that can Equal 


The Caligraph 
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Our handsome Booklet will 

set you thinking. Send for it. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 

237 Broadway, New York. 


First impressions may 





not be enough to clearly 
show the difference between a first-, 
second-, or third-class 
But the length of time a 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter 


typewriter. 


continues to do its work tells the story. 
Good Work, Easily Done; Contin- 
uous Service, and lots of it—always 


More than ever from the 


NUMBER Sl x MODEL 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 





"THE NEW 
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“THE WORK’S 
THE THING.” 


The average 

. . man cannot 
discriminate justly between machines, 
so far as their mechanical construction 
is concerned, but he can discriminate 
between their work. 

Write for catalogue and specimen 

of work of the 

‘**No. 2 HAMMOND,”’ 


and you will appreciate our claim. 
s ‘Hammond work is the criterion of 
Hammond superiority.” 





408 East 62d St., - = New-York. 





a THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
AD LDS AS SWS SUAS SWS SW 
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“Found P. 
Wanting” | sen 
is the Verdict on ’ 
many CLAIMS 
made by Type- 
writers. The 

ss bd 
“Daugherty Visible ”’ 

Claims Everything 
“In Sight.” 


It Allows you to be the Judge. 





Send a Reference. 


IF IT SUITS YOU 
Never Mind the Others. 


The Daugherty Typewriter Co. 
OF PITTSBURG, PA., 
P. O. Box 1260 A. 
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The idea that an accountant’s time, unlike that of any 

other high-priced help, is 


NOT WORTH SAVING, 


and that 75 cents will buy all the appliances he requires, 
is fast passing away. In the Comptometer we have 
something that will save time —that is money; avoid 
mistakes —that is important; relieve the brain — that is 
pleasant. We do not ask you totake our word for it, but 
allow you to try for yourself before purchasing — that 
is fair. Do not theorize, but write for our 60 days’ trial 
offer. There is a difference between theory and practice. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 52-66 Illinois St. Chicago, U.S. A. 


THE LAWTON SIMPLEX PRINTER 


Price, $3.00 to $10. 75,000 in use. 


Simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 copies from 
pen-written original, or 75 copies from typewriting. 
No washing required. 











Every Teacher, Minister, and Business Man should have one. <™ mn 


Send for Circulars. LOOK OUT FOR IMITATIONS. Make ou aa you get the Lawton 
IF YOU WANT A GOOD ONE TAKE NO OTHER. 
LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York; 101 Lake St., Chicago; or 132 California St., San Francisco. 
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‘‘ Bristling with Novelties.’’ THE FIRST WRITING-MACHINE 
adopting ALUMINUM is the 


Ford Typewriter. | 


LIGHTEST WEIGHT ....., 
a EASIEST RUNNING 


PERFECTLY VISIBLE WRITING 
GREATEST SPEED 


UNALTERABLE ALIGNMENT 
Send for full Descriptive Circular. 
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IGHEST ~ Aluminum Frame, = $85.00 Ford Typewriter Co., 253 Broadway, N. Y. 
GRADE. _— Japanned Iron Frame, 75.00 57 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y.—186 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 
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‘*Improvement the Order of the Age.’’ 
Three New Models, 
Smith Premier Typewriters, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, 


Have you examined them ? 


Many improvements heretofore overlooked by other manufacturers. 
Especially constructed with a view of withstanding hard usage. 
™. Illustrated catalogue sent on application. Address 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
Syracuse, New-York, U. S. A. 





Branch offices in twenty-nine of the principal cities of the United States. 
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) CHICAGO, 
UNION PACIFIC 


AND 


NORTIEWESTERNIINE! 


TEAVING GHICAGO 
; DAILY 


=a 
em 


SS 
THROUGH “SS 
SLEEPING AND 
DINING CARS 


) 
Ban Francisco OF 
AN ANCISCO 25, 
pm REBESDS ez 
\| LOS ANGELES PRINCIPAL EASTERN AGENCIES: 
‘ea XS New York: Boston: Chicago: 


A=. 425 Broadway 5 State St. 208 Clark St. 
A 267 Broadway 292 WashinglonSt. 191] ClarkSt. 








Days » California 
from Chicago 


4 Days from New York and Boston. 


New Fast Daily Passenger Service. 


The “ California Limited,” 


Santa Fé Route, 


leaves Chicago every day at 6.00 p. m., reaching 
Los Angeles at 6.05 p. m., and San Diego at 10.00 p. m., the 
third day following. 


A Strictly First-Class Limited Train. 
Dining Cars 

and Superb Vestibuled Pullman Equipment with 
Compartment Sleepers 


run through from Chicago to Los Angeles. 
All fast trains from the East 
connect with this train. 











George T. Nicholson, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


$3838383338333833333338 


G9 Go Go Go Go Go Co Go Co Co Co Co Co Go Go Go Go Go Go Co Co Go Go C9 G9 OO < 
2 
G9 G9 GO G9 69 69 C9 G9 C9 C9 CO CO C9 G9 C9 C9 C9 C9 CD C9 C9 69 C9 C9 C9 
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: These al are | 
the Trade-Marks— 
See that they are on every pail. 


COTTOLENE is sold by all grocers in one, three and 
five pound tins. Made only by the N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 
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to your doctor for advice; he is the 
best man to tell you what medicine 
you need. Goto your druggist for 
your medicines; he knows more 
about drugs than a dry-goods. man. 

Stick to your doctor and to your 
druggist if you’re a sick man, but 
don’t go to your druggist for advice, 
especially if your doctor has told 
you what to get. If your doctor 
tells you to get 


CHS 


EMULSION 


(the cream of cod-liver oil, with 
hypophosphites), it is because he 
knows of scores of cases which 
have been benefited by its use; be- 
cause he knows that it has a record 
of more than twenty years’ results 
back of it. 

You have no right to let your 
druggist advise you against this 
preparation and induce you to try an 
obscure medicine, the value of which 
is doubtful, for the sake of the few 
cents more he may make. Let your 
tailor, or your butcher, or your 
grocer, fool you if you will, but 
when it comes to a matter of health, 
get what you ask for. 


All druggists sell Scott’s Emulsion, Two sizes— 
50 cents and $3.00, 











ALL FIND IN 


“BLUE LABEL” 


TOMATO 
KETCHUP 


The one perfecting touch 
that elevates the joys of 
eating to the realms of 
pure delight. 


fou: LABEL |} 
KETCHUP 
ARercHt fh 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO: 
Purveyors of Table Delicacies 
In Glass and Tin 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


} 








FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 
READY FOR USE 


CLEAN, HONEST.APPETIZING. 
Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 


Franco: Foon Co. 


P.0.80% 150.6. CITY. 
























CIGARS. 


/ ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 


There is a great difference in Chocolate Bon- 
bons. Those who know the difference buy 


RAT WIS. ch  atert econ 


Send 10 cents in stamps for sample package. Trial Package in Pouch by mail 





P.S. Ifyou wish to buy a pound or more, and your dealer for 25 Cents. 
will not supply you, we will send on receipt of retail 
price; 1-lb. box, 60c.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-lb. box, 
$1.80; 5-lb. box, $3.00. Delivered free in U. S. H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
The WALTER M. LOWNEY C0. 93 Pearl St., Boston. THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 





188 millions of pounds annually and 


EKNGILANYD Co NSUMWE Ss . 4millions of liquid gallons > 


Appleton: 3 India & ‘Ceylon Teas 





THE “TAPIR” BRAND. 


RICH, LUSCIOUS AND FULL OF AROMA, 


WHOLESOME. . . ‘The balm of each 
REFRESHING. . . day’s life.’’—Shakes- 
INVIGORATING . . . peare. 

In air-tight lead packets. 
Sold by all high-class Grocers and Tea Dealers. 
Ss Superb quality, ved packet 75 c. per ib. 
NV Fine rms blue packet 60 c. Bad b git) 

















Half-lb. sample packet mailed free upon receipt of 30 cents or 38 cents 


Wholesale Agents: iy a 
NEW-YORK—CUSHMAN BROS, CO., 78 Hudson Street, | BOSTON—E. A. ADAMS P 00., 115 State Street. 


April ’96. 





















Sales Office, 89 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, U.S. A. 
bactories : Forestville, N.Y. Gow anda, N. Y., Clyde, O. 


Kornlet builds up the system. Tt is the founda 
tion of a rich soup—appetizing and strength 
ening, tissue making and delicate. Chere are 
Other recipes upon the wrapper. Consult your 


Grocer, Me eneneneneneeeaeanee 


Che Haserot Zanneries Zo, 








® DURKEE’S 
SPICES 

| SAUCES | 
EXTRACTS 

Brcnrecr punmry 


a 


CUDAHYS 


REX BRAND 4 


Extract of Beef 


Now put up in... 


Capsules 


NotEe— as well as Jars and Bottles 


A Capsule in a cup of hot water quickly makes a 
most delicious cup of strengthening Bouillon. 


Refreshing to the Weary, 
Relieving Faintness and Hunger. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., South Omaha, 
Neb., sends free copy of ‘‘Ranch Book,” and for 
4 cents in stamps sample of CAPSULES. 

Always insist on... 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
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Good VAN CAMP'S pian en, greet | 
74 


Eatin etch aay 
: Ports; 
Always. * ano: 


a 
wv 
For breakfast, F ‘A 


luncheon or din- 
ner you’ll relish 


“omg il om delicious hot or cold. 
ae SU In three sizes. At 
i a your Grocers. 


Send 6c for a good 
ed sample can. 


“2 VAN CAMP 
PACKING CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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‘ Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa ))} 
b ; Vigor belongs to health. A superior Cocoa with 10% Soma- 
tose for nursing mothers, inva- 


Health to well-fed bodies. It's easy to lids and convalescents. A desir- 





} 

able addition to the diet anda 2% 

feed some people, but proper nourishment pleasant beverage, nourishing ! 
for the invalid, the convalescent and the and stimulating, for table use. ) 
f Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Chocolate 22 
dyspeptic is hard to obtain. (10% Somatose), for eating and ) 
drinking. B) 

= : ‘ 


people well 
know the value of tasty and appetizing food—that stays } 
tasty. Here’s the value of ‘ 


OMATOSE 








A Perfect Food, BISCUIT +; 
Tonic and Restorative, ~ a 5 $3 

for the pale, thin anaemic, dyspeptic and 
overworked, and those needing improved ¥ 
nourishment; strengthens and nourishes the yy 
system ; restores the appetite; increases the ‘¢ 





— — 
FOR DYSPEPTICS AND CONVALESCENTS ¢% 


weight. Made by The American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co., New 4/ 
Somatose is for sale by all druggists York; palatable, digestible, stimulating and strengthening, for 


in 2-0z., 4%, % and i-lb, tins. | bycicle rides, on fishing or hunting trips, or when traveling, 


" a — ” . _ Somatose-Biscuit are for sale by druggists at 60 cts. per box, 
Pamphlets regarding Somatose”” mailed free. or sent by manufacturers, charges paid, on receipt of price. 


Schiefielin & Co., 170 and 172 Wiltem St., New York, Sole Agents. 
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A Superior « Picked-up”’ Codfish. 


All chefs and housewives pronounce it perfect, and many manufacturers tie” te 
imitate it, All good grocers sell only the genuine article — ‘* Beardsley’s.”’ 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 183 West St., New York City. 




















We have received more than 


{/ TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 


fl Unsolicited Testimonials 


wu» f0 


MELLIN’S FOOD. 
CAE 


These testimonials were written by people who 
have used MELLIN’S FOOD and have found 
that it is all that it is claimed to be. 


When prepared with FRESH MILK, according 
to directions, MELLIN’S FOOD is a 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
*°® MOTHER'S MILK. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, BOSTON. 




















Write to us and we will send you a sample bottle 
free of expense. 
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2208 
Co sk Bo ok Fr ‘contains 400 receipts, including 4b 
ree, ise pdiffefont kinds of cakes, as follows ra 
, Almond Cold Water Fruit Cookies. Lemon Jelly Roll Jelly 
Angel Cookies Gingerbread’ Marbie Sand Tarts. - 
Angel Charlotte _° Corn Starch Gingerbread, . Minnehaha = Seed Cookies 
Belden Cream, Lemon Sponge — ' Moonshines Snippidoodies 
Boston Cream Puffs Ginger Snaps © Nut Spice 
Centennial Croquignoles _ Ginger Snaps, Ohio Fruit Spice Drop Cake 
1 Washington Crullers -Rochester ~ One-egg Sponge 
tle Citron Pound Dark Hermits. Lunch Cake Sponge, Boiled 
Chocolate Delicate Hickory-nut Orange Sponge, Cookies 
Choc. (Cinnamon) Delicate & Fruit Hickory-nut Orange Cream Swedish Cake 4 
Choc, Layer Delicate, Spice Kisses Pinwheels Trifles ‘ 
Choc. Marbled Doughnuts ice Cream Pound Wafers, Walnut 
Cocoanut Everton Invalid Pound, White Watermelon 
Cocoanut Cookies Fig Jelly Roli Ragiets Wedding Fruit 
Coffee Fruit Jolly Boys Ribbon White Perfection 
Send stamp and address, CLeveranp Bakxinc Powper Co.,.Néw York. 























32d ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 





Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1896, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1 ,0O00,000.00 
ASSETS. 


Real Estate, - . $1,725,718.65 





Cash on hand and i in Bank, - . 1,498,281.50 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate, 5,030, 290.17 
Interest accrued but not due, - - 190,872. 35 
Loans on collateral security, - - 1,426,982.42 
Deferred Life Premiums, 279,301.42 
Prems. due and unreported on Life Policies, 265,741.38 
State, county and municipal bonds, - 3,317,597-12 
Railroad stocks and bonds, - - 3,389, 302.75 
Bank Stocks, - - - 1,073,414.00 
Miscellaneous stocks and bonds, - 1,227,718.10 

Total Assets, - - $19,425,220.36 


LIABILITIES. 


Life Department, 
Accident Dep't, 


$14,431, 110.00 


Reserve, 4 per cent., 
1,241,692.94 


Reserve for Re-insurance, 





Present value of Matured Instalment Policies, 330,890.00 
Special Reserve for Contingent Liabilities, 406,244.00 
Losses unadjusted and not due, and all other 
Liabilities,  - - - 354,037.58 
Total Liabilities, - $16,763,974.60 
Surplus to Policy-holders, - $2,661,245.76 
STATISTICS TO DATE. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Number Life Policies written, - 86,163 
Life Insurance in force, - $87 7 »355,158.00 
Gain during 1895, - - 2,980,028 .00 
New Life Insurance written in 1895, 15,422,712.00 


Insurance issued under the Annuity Plan is entered at 
the commuted value thereof as required by law. 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1895, '1,002,300.78 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 10, 686, 687.28 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Number Accident Policies written, ee 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1895, fence 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 78,216 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1895, $ 1,242, 287-54 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 18,454,252.00 


$ 2,244,588.32 


Returned to Policy-holders in 1895, 
29,140,939.28 


Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 





JOHN E. MORRIS, Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
Ss. C. DUNHAM, Counsel. 





Massachusetts Benefit Life Association, 


[Founpep 1878.] 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., 
BOSTON. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1896. 
Insurance in force Dec. 31,1895, $112,568,780. opal 


Policies written during the year . = 


Insurance written during the year $24,115, iene 
Amount — to Surplus Fund during 

the yea . $264,693.61 
Dividends paid to Policy-holders during 

the year ‘ , . $424,269.14 
Cash assets r : ‘ , -  $1,165,410.93 
Total Membership ‘ . ° ° 51,940 
Amount paid in Losses ° . $1,703,958.34 
Total amount paid in Losses since or- 

ganization ‘ : . -  $11,856,494.25 





The following is an extract from report of recent examination 
oe: the Association: 

‘“‘The company and the certificate holders are to be 
congratulated upon the correctness and clearness with 
which the books and accounts are kept and the careful 
manner in which the business is conducted.” 

Signed, GEORGE 8S. MERRILL, 
Insurance Commissioner, Massachusetts. 
S. W. CARR, 
Insurance Commissioner, Maine. 
Cc. W. BROWNELL, 
Insurance Commissioner, Vermont, 
ALBERT C. LANDERS, 
Insurance Commissioner, Rhode Island. 
WM. M . 
Superintendent of Insurance, Ohio. 
GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 
W. G. CORTHELL, Treasurer. 
Mention THe Century. 


EUROPE 


A Party will leave New York 
in May for 

Paris, Switzerland, Northern Italy 

and its Lakes, Germany, Austria- 

Hyngary, The Rhine, Belgium, 

London, etc. 

Other tours for Italy, North Cape, 
Russia, etc., etc., in May, June and 
July. 

Tours to Florida, Nassau, Mexico, 
California, YosemiteValley, Alaska, 
Yellowstone National Park, Hawaii, 
Japan, China, etc.,in season. 

Regular Railroad and Steamship 
Tickets to all points. 


Send for Descriptive Book, mention- 
ing information desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


31 Kast 14th St.. 1005 Chestnut St., 
Cor. Union Square, West, Phila., Pa. 
New York. 296 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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THIS IS THE AGE OF 
VARNISH. 

We have passed the age of paint, 
because we have learned to appreciate 
the beauty of natural woods— because 
we have learned that nature is a finer 
artist. than man. 

No canvas can equal a sunset, or a 
bunch of orchids, or the curl and 
plunge of a great breaker, or that un- 
conscious glory in the surprised smile 
of a child. 

Into the grain of fine woods nature 
has woven all her wondrous charms of 
color, and more delicacies of pattern 
than were ever dreamed by lace-makers. 

We paint only soft and coarse woods, 
now, to hide their defects. We varnish 
fine woods, to REVEAL and PRESERVE 
their beauties. FINE varnish does both. 


Ordinary varnish does neither. 
MurPHY VARNISH Co. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office: Newark, N. J. 


Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 





oy 
Business men find that the profuse quick lather 
of Ivory Soap readily removes the dust and grime of 
the office. 
Ivory Soap is made of vegetable oils which are 
soothing to the skin. It can be used as often as 
necessary, without causing chapping or roughness. 
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a M Author of ‘“ Dorymates,” 
Wunwe “The Fur-Seal’s Tooth,” 


and other stories, 


fines Mellins bood 


Indispensable 


Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass., September 10, 1895. 


Doliber-Goodale Co. 
Gentlemen, — 

With the aid of qMellin’s Foodpand a bicycle I have justy 
been able to write a book of 85,000 words in twenty days, and 
copy the same in ten days, finishing the task in exactly thirty § 
days from the date of its commencement, 

Every writer will appreciate the magnitude of such a tasky 
and will realize that it could only be accomplished by the aid of # 
regular hours and most nourishing food. While engaged upon it, & 
my unvarying breakfast was a glass of qMellin’s FoodP into which I 
was beaten the yolk of an egg, and fruit. At 11 o’clock I had # 
another glass of qMellin’s Food.» Then came lunch at 1 o'clock, & 
bicycle ride from 3.30 till 5.30, dinner at 6 o’clock, two hours & 
of work each evening, and a glass of qMellin’s Foodp at to p. a 
to insure a night of sound sleep, which it never failed to do. 

Best of all is the fact that since beginning the use of 
4@Mellin’s FoodpI have had no trace of dyspepsia, more or less of 
which has accompanied the completion of most of my other books. 

Therefore, from this time on I am a stanch upholder of 
q@Mellin’s Food,®and shall hereafter place it in the foremost rank 
of those things an author must have, in order to achieve the best 
results. 

In the meantime I remain, with regards, 


LL EE EE EE GE EE A EE OE EL A 


Qs) eee 


Yours very truly, 


in i 


Sample Exee Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston. 
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CYCLOPEDIA 
OF NAMES 


A magnificent single-volume refer- 
ence book, “the most comprehensive 
of its kind in the English language,” 
covering the whole field of 


PROPER 
NAMES 


treating them as a regular dictionary 
treats common words, defining names 
in biography, history, fiction, geog- 
raphy, art, etc. Revised to date. 
Thirty-eighth thousand now on press. 
The great success of the season. Send 
to The Century Co., Union Square, 
New York, for a circular—a postal 


card does it. The book costs only $10. 
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nursing-mothers, infants and ¢ 
CHILDREN, for INVALIDS 
CONVALESCENTS,« dyspeptic 
delicate, infirm and AGED* 
spersons. It is invaluable ,f. * 


Sick-TOOM, cither little-one or * 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all delicate, 
in leavening strength.—Zatest United States Govern- ing dict! _ yA a Bverswaery 
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Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 
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Musical and Mechanical Development 
and Artistic Architecture. 
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EUGEN D’ALBERT: From fullest conviction I declare them to 


be the best instruments of America 
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DR. HANS VON BULOW: | declare them the absolutely best 


in America 
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ALFRED GRUNFELD: I consider them fe best instruments 


of our times. 


P. TSCHAIKOVSKY : Combines with great Volume of ‘Tone a 


rare sympathetic and noble Tone Color and perfect action. 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at Baltimore, New-York, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 22 & 24 KH. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Ave. (near 20th St.) 


It bears their Trade Mark ‘ 
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Washington, 1422 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
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“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
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